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“Periodically, the bank sends you a statement... ," says the new A.B.A. 
public relations film (see pages 3 and 66) 


Going After Home Improvement Loans 
(page 42) 


16 Ways to Pep Up Stockholder Relations 


(page 44) 
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WILL SHE LOSE: HER HOME, TOO: 


Your bank can give a widow 
the most comforting words of all 


You can assure her that her home is safe—the mortgage 

has been paid in full. There is no danger of a double tragedy 
for her—no possibility of injurious community relations 

for you. Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both 
the customer and the bank. Customers like Federal’s Plan 
because the low, low cost is simply included in their monthly 
mortgage payment. Bankers like Federal’s Plan 


for its simplicity and freedom from burdensome detail. 


Write today for complete information. 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 
BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 


FEDERAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Streamlined Procedure « Complete Flexibility including 
Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service » Al 
Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for rec 
son’s why Federal enjoys thei 
unqualified recommendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 


Vice President and Manage! 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN ¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COM 
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REALITY 


Years before 1871, George La Monte dreamed of a safer bank check than 
then existed. He envisioned checks so safe from alteration that the con- 
venient, efficient transfer of money by check could grow from the limited 


acceptance of that day to universal use. > In 1871, after many experi- 


ments, his patents were granted and he produced the first practical prod- 
uct of its kind ... Safety Paper. George La Monte’s dream was then on 
its way to becoming the solid reality it now is. Today, after 85 years, 
our vastly expanded checking system has brought untold benefits to the 


country’s economy far exceeding his initial expectations. ¢ 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS E 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW bee 
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Spring Note 


From page 1 of Ozark News and 
Views, published occasionally by the 
Bank of Gainesville, Mo.: 

“As the gentle caress of spring 
comes to these beautiful Ozark hills, 
we lay aside all thoughts of money 
and banking, loans and deposits, 
business and finance—and, as in past 
years, we dedicate our April number 
to the millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans who fish, and to the even 
greater number who yearn to go 
fishing.” 

Editor E. T. Brown extols the 
attractions of ‘America’s newest 
and least known vacationland for 
fishermen and their families,’ and 
lists over 100 resorts in the area. 
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Just a Minute 
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To visiting fishermen he says: 
“If convenient, drop by the Bank of 
Gainesville to say ‘Hello!’ We al- 
ways stop our work to listen to a 
good, short fishing yarn!” 


High Jinks in Anchorage 


Tuey have a lot of fun at the 
Greater Anchorage Fur Rendezvous, 
and the City National Bank of that 
Alaskan outpost sent us the mak- 
ings of a story about it. 

The celebration is an opportunity 
for some bank community relations, 
of course: participation in the grand 
parade, selling tickets for the Fur 
Rendezvous Queen Contest, staff 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our cover picture is a still from the 
new film, How to Use Your Bank, pre- 
pared by the Public Relations Council 
of the American Bankers Association. 
Prints will be ready for distribution 
about the middle of this month, More 
information about this new PR tool ap- 
pears on page 66 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, IIl.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N. W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal, 


“Being a bank auditor, you’d think 
Herb would be used to dealing with 


beards—“chin fur”—worn during the 
Anchorage week-long celebration. 
The Rendezvous started in 1936 
as a sports festival. Between the 
hockey and basketball games, the 
ski and dog races, trappers sold and 
traded their furs, and eventually the 
fur auction became a headliner. 
The 1956 program included an Air 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Modern submarines, able to make long Voyages 
while completely submerged, and to launch 
nuclear missiles in a sneak attack, are among 
the most sinister weapons of this atomic age, 


To safeguard our nearly twelve thousand mile 
of coastline against sub invaders, the U.S. Nay 
for ten years has patrolled immense areas of 
Over one-fourth of the people in the U.S. the ocean, in fair weather and foul, in Lockheed 
P2V Neptunes. Special submarine detection 
gear enables the P2V, despite darkness or fog, 
could be launched in a sneak attack by to pinpoint even submerged subs. And pro. 


live within range of atomic missiles that 


ENEMY SUBS! 


A CRUCIAL U.S. DEFENSE PROBLEM 


Official R.A.A.F. photo (below) shows war games “attack” on British sub by Royal Australian Air Force Neptune. (P2V’s are 
in military service for the following friendly countries: Australia, Canada, Great Britain, France, Japan and the Netherlands) 
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gressive modifications of the P2V have kept it 
militarily up to date at lowest cost to the Navy. 
Pound for pound, and dollar for dollar, the 
p2V Neptune is the most formidable patrol 
aircraft bearing the insignia of the U.S. Navy. 


Recently the Navy awarded Lockheed its 24th 
contract for P2V Neptunes—a tribute to Lock- 
heed’s leadership in weapons system manage- 
ment, the development and application of 
electronics, and the design and production of 
long-range patrol aircraft. 


These drawings illustrate the multiple-mission capabilities of the P2V Neptune: 
1 Low-flying P2V’s electronic gear spots submerged sub because its presence distorts 
the earth’s magnetic field. 2 Depth-bombing a submerged sub, 3 torpedoing a surface 
ship or laying mines to disrupt enemy shipping are jobs the P2V can do equally well. 
4 Spotting hurricanes and reporting their velocity and direction are routine but impor- 
tant P2V missions which save human lives and vast sums in property damage. 


Lockheed Missile Research Laboratories 
to Be Built in Stanford’s Industrial Park 


A series of research laboratories will be constructed by Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division on a 22-acre site adjacent to Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
On a nearby site of 275 acres, at Sunnyvale, Lockheed will build extensive new engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and administration facilities. Lockheed’s 3,000 scientists, engineers 
and technicians now developing guided missiles and unmanned aircraft at Van Nuys 
will transfer to Palo Alto and Sunnyvale as rapidly as construction permits. 


The proximity of both new sites to Stanford will make the university’s outstanding 
academic resources available to Lockheed research teams. And the new laboratory facil- 
ities to be built by Lockheed will provide Stanford scientists with technological tools 
and consulting opportunities hitherto unavailable. 


ATTENTION, STUDENTS WHO DESIRE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES: Lockheed’s Advanced 
Study Program helps students achieve MS degrees in Mathematics, Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Aeronautics and other physical sciences. Write: LOCKHEED MISSILE 
SYSTEMS DIVISION, Van Nuys, Calif. (Below: aerial photo of Stanford campus.) 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR JET LEADERSHIP, TOO 


California Division, Burbank, Calif. 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 
Missile Systems Division, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Lockheed Aircraft Service, Burbank, Calif. 
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PERPETUAL 
DIAL-A-CALENDAR 


. - in Bronze or Aluminum 
With or Without Pen Sets 


Revolving dials make the new Perpetual Calen- 
dars for Counter and Safe Deposit Booths espe- 
cially attractive and economical. No inserts to 
get lost—simply ‘‘dial’’ correct date and month. 


Also available with 
Interchangeable Advertising Messages 


Write for New Catalog—Dep’t M 


Another Fine Product by 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 


BANK PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


3 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Established 1930 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


Force display, Eskimo and Copper 
River Indian shows, blanket toss, 
snow - carving contest, ski events, 
baking contest, miners’ and trap- 
pers’ ball, 75-mile sled dog race, 
jazz concert featuring Carmen Ca- 
vallaro, and an old-time film—Ru- 
dolph Valentino starred in “Bonanza 
Days.” . 

When Ben Crawford, president of 
the City National and secretary of 
Greater Anchorage, Inc., the civic 
organization sponsoring the Ren- 
dezvous, wrote us he pointed (rather 
proudly, we sensed) to the fact that 
spring had checked in at Anchorage 
with a balmy temperature of 31 
degrees. 

“Normally,” he continued, “our 
winters are not too severe. However, 
in my 30-odd years in Alaska this 
winter was the worst. It broke a 
number of records for both cold and 
amount of snow; temperatures fell 
to minus 35 degrees and the snowfall 
added up to more than 120 inches.” 


The Town Is Doing Very Well 


A ncuorace started as a railroad 
construction camp in 1916. Now it’s 
a busy defense nucleus, and the 
trade and service center for more 
than two-thirds of the Territory, 

The city has three banks: City 


.National of Anchorage with deposits 


of about $5,000,000; First Nationa] 
Bank of Anchorage, approximately 
$40,000,000; and National Bank of 
Alaska around $28,000,000. 
Business is booming. The 7,000 
persons in Government work have 
salaries totaling more than $56,000,- 
000; dwelling units have increased 
to over 18,000 from less than 6,000 
in 1950. Behind the economic growth 
is the $1,250,000,000 defense buildup. 


The Big Buffalo (Nickel) Hunt 


Tue First NATIONAL CITY BANK oF 
New York got a big order, re- 
ports the New York World Telegram 
and Sun. 
MGM asked the bank’s Times 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


Here’s the staff 
at City National 
Bank of Anchor- 
age, in costume 


and “chin fur” 


for the Fur 


78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Outside the bank 
that March day it 
was 31 degrees 


Rendezvous 
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“Flowers - by-Telephone!” 


Many a good telephone idea is blooming these days 


An important part of our telephone job 
is the never-ending effort to help other 
businesses find new and profitable ways 
to use telephone service. 

One of these is sending flowers by tele- 
phone. Many florists have been doing it 
for years. The idea has come along fast 
since an expanded plan was worked out 
with retail florist trade associations and 
announced at their conventions. 


Tclephone men all over the country are 
working with florists to help them share 
the advantages of Flowers-by-Telephone 
with their customers. And to see that they 
have the right kind of equipment for 


their needs, including color telephones to 
match their colorful floral displays. 


By talking directly to the out-of-town 
florist, the home-town florist can find out 
quickly just what flowers are available, 
arrange details that mean so much to the 
customer, and make sure the florist gets 
the order in time for delivery. In a two- 
way telephone conversation there’s little 
chance of a mistake or misunderstanding. 
And rates are low! 

Flowers-by-Telephone is just one of 
many examples of the growing use of the 
telephone and its ever-increasing value in 
business and the home. 


“Speeds Flowers the Personal Way” 
Florist in Worcester, Mass., uses big 
window display to advertise the send- 
ing of “Flowers-by-Telephone.” 


Bell Telephone System 
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When banks decide to 


rocess 
checks by number instead of by 
name, we call it “the big switch” 
because it involves such a large 


outlay of money to supply all 
customers with checks bearing 
imprinted account numbers. 
Regardless of the economies which 
banks may enjoy as the result of 
processing by number, either manu- 
ally or mechanically, this additional 
check cost constitutes a hefty 
offsetting expense and, to the degree 
that it can i. reduced, a saving is 
effected. 


How can it be reduced? Well, all 
ou have to do is to sell a lot of 
ersonalized Checks today. The 

more expense you recover now, the 

less you will have to absorb if and 
when you make the big switch. The 
same reasoning applies to coded 
checks. Don’t ever think that the 
imprinting of codes is going to be 

a ‘‘by-product’’ of some other 

operation. It will be a very real cost 

item, and in fact could easily be 
the biggest cost item in mechanized 


THE BIG SWITCH 


handling. At this stage, we don’t 
even know whether coding can be 
done within the framework of 
imprinting procedure, and neither 
does anyone else. The more we have 
to upgrade imprinting to adjust to 
close coding tolerances, the more 
it is going to cost. 


Here, then, is a situation where 
selling effort could pay off in 
immediate savings and, more 
especially, in future savings. If you 
could sell fifty per cent of your 
accounts on the idea of buying 
Personalized Checks, your immedi- 
ate check costs would be lessened 
and you would gain even in larger 
measure when you made the < 
switch. If you could sell even 
twenty-five per cent, it would help. 
As the Chinese would put it (the 
old-style Chinese, that is), “Longest 
journey starts with single step.’’ So 
let’s get rolling. We can help with 
advertising and other sales helps. 
We can deliver top-notch Personal- 
ized Checks quickly and at a modest 
price. We can save you money. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


TRADE MARK 


TUBULAR 
COIN WRAPPERS 


The ‘POP-OPEN’ WRAPPER 


THEY OUT PERFORM 
ALL COMPETITION 


SAVE 25% OF TIME 


IN MACHINE FILLING 


They save 25% of time in machine filling — the purpose for which they are designed. A 
press of the thumb and finger and they pop open instantly, yet pack flat—1000 of a 
denomination to a box—for saving storage space. Used by thousands of banks every- 
where, they are the perfect tubular coin wrapper, out-performing all competition. In 


six colors for six different coins. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


The MANUAL COIN COUNTER 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count coins 
into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom and 
crimp ends. In five sizes. 


COMES WITH 
SET OF 5 SIZES 


The C. L. DOWNEY CO. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Square office for 2,000 “buffalo nick. 
els’ in fine condition to use in pro- 
moting a new picture, “The Last 
Hunt.” The movie maker planned 
to attach the coins to letters to 
British and European distributors 
and critics in connection with the 
film’s London premiere. 

It was quite an assignment. 

“Nickels of the buffalo coinage 
have been used in and out of turn- 
stiles and slot machines so often 
that few are now presentable,” said 
the newspaper. “After trying the 
Federal Reserve bank and the Mint, 
the First National City branch man- 
ager decided it was a specialist's job 
to screen the floating supply of 4.8- 
billion and come up with 2,000 per- 
fect coins commemorating the buf- 
falo and the Indian. 

“Coin Auditing System, Inc, 
which maintains a depot for supply- 
ing the coin requirements of banks, 
took over the job. Only one in every 
500 nickels was put through a burn- 
ishing process at a Newark plant 
to make it nice and shiny. That 
part of the job cost $17. The bank 
paid for the screening process as 
one of the services banks must 
render to good customers.” 


English—a Banking Study? 


Wuen the correspondence exam- 
iners of the American Institute of 
Banking met in New York for the 
1956 conference on teaching meth- 
ods, one of the subjects discussed 
was the problem of helping students 
to a better comprehension of the 
material they read, and of assisting 
them to write good, clear English. 

The professional educators, law- 
yers and accountants at the meeting 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


*‘Remember what you said about econ- 
omizing? I save 60 cents now, buying 
checks by the thousand” 
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Allis-Chalmers offers more than 
forty sizes and models of fork lift 
trucks with a choice of diesel, LP 
gas or gasoline engines. Capacities 
range from 2,000 up to 8,000 lb. 


Cutting the cost of doing business by the ton 


May 


1956 


At least 20¢ of every dollar spent for 
producing goods goes to move mate- 
rials from one place to another. Furth- 
er, of the $9 billion spent annually to 
move raw materials and products, it 
is estimated that $2 billion could be 
saved by using modern material han- 
dling equipment. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <0 


One Allis-Chalmers fork lift truck 
can pick up as much as three or four 
tons of solid, packaged or palletized 
material, then carry it, stack it or load 
it. It moves tons while a crew of men 
moves pounds — reduces rejects and 
improves safety. It is an investment 
that pays dividends to owner, worker 
and consumer alike. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, BUDA DIVISION, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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“LaGuardia Tower, this is Flight 683 —on 
final approach...” 


And within minutes your checks are on the 
way to the 4th floor of our Main Office to be 
processed by experienced men and women 
working with machines of almost magic 
agility. 


Hours saved through our collection service 
result from the use of Pouch Mail which 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Flies the money shuttle for bankers 


facilitates speedy and accurate handling. 
This is supplemented by a direct pick-up 
schedule at the airport established by the 
New York Clearing House with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Postal Authorities. 

This rapid, dependable day-and-night opera- 
tion can save you time, regardless of volume. 
Our complete service covers both domestic 
and foreign collections. To speed your trans- 
actions, write us today. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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reed that this was a universal 
encountered in college 
"Slassrooms and in offices and busi- 
Nness correspondence as well. 
® New York City Chapter of the In- 
¥stitute helps meet the deficiency by 
“giving a course in basic English, re- 
§ quired of all beginning students who 
Mi», do not meet the standards of a pre- 
Aliminary test. The chapter’s secre- 
/Satary, Herbert W. Trecartin, told the 
Weonference that this remedial pro- 
cedure was working well. 
| Dr. Leroy Lewis, the A.I.B.’s na- 
tional educational director, said the 
Institute recognized the magnitude 
and importance of the problem. The 
Institute is preparing a pamphlet. 
“How to Study,” which is to be dis- 
tributed to the students this fall; 
also its textbooks are being edited 
for the greatest possible clarity. 
Whether to add an English course 
to the curriculum is a question that 
may come before the national organ- 
ization soon. 


That Timely Touch 


g P EOPLE attending a statewide in- 
# dustrial development workshop at 
Tucson, Ariz., received green car- 
nations from Valley National Bank 
at the St. Patrick’s Day session. 

|] The previous day the bank’s vice- 
Pm@president in charge of public rela- 
: ions, Royal M. Alderman, had 
Wspoken on “The Arizona Business- 
by man as an Industrial Development 
Missionary.” A newcomer to Ari- 
zona and a promoter of the state as 
a site for new industry, he compared 


A “missionary carnation” 


himself to St. Patrick, who visited 
Ireland, fell in love with the Isle, 
and traveled around Europe sing- 
ing its praises. 

The carnations, distributed the 
following morning, wore green tags 
reading: “Be a missionary for Ari- 
zona.” 


Granite State Bankers 
Give Foreign Aid 


F RIENDSHIPS made at the Vermont- 
New Hampshire School of Banking 
have resulted in a private foreign 
aid program. 

One of the bankers attending the 
school’s session in 1954, held at 
Dartmouth College, was S. N. K. 
Sundaram, managing director of 
Pangyam Bank, Ltd., Madurai, South 
India. He flew to Hanover for the 
meeting, later visited banks in New 
Hampshire, Boston, and New York, 
and has since corresponded with 
Hascall T. Stimson, executive vice- 
president of The Suncook (N.H.) 
Bank, among other American 
bankers. 

In a letter toward the end of last 
year Mr. Sundaram reported the 
devastation done by cyclones and 
floods in his part of India. Mr. Stim- 
son relayed the information to the 
executive council of the New Hamp- 
shire Bankers Association which de- 
cided to help through CARE. 

Details were worked out by Car- 
roll M. Degler, secretary of the 
NHBA, with CARE officials, and a 
program of aid got under way. Con- 
tributions from the New Hampshire 
bankers are being received in “‘very 
pleasing amounts,” says Secretary 
Degler. 

The special package for India con- 
sists of items that are surplus food 
in the United States: 1314 pounds of 
powdered milk and 514 pounds of 
butter or butter oil. For each dol- 
lar given by the bankers approxi- 
mately $20 of food stuffs will be 
delivered to the Madurai area. 


Bank, Boy, Dime 


Tus piece is about a bank, a boy, 
and a 10-cent piece. Some day they 
may add up to around $1,000, $30 
worth of gasoline, and a dyed-in- 
the-wool saver. Meanwhile... 
When The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opened drive - in 
windows at the Coney Island branch, 
it gave each new depositor of $5 or 
more a certificate for five gallons 


Total 
ACCOUNTING 


Costs 


L. L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER 


adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs . . . 100% to permanent 
security and value 


“You don’t have to tell ws about 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER. We've 
always known it’s the finest record paper 
made — absolutely nothing to equal it. 
But the cost is too much for most of 
our requirements.” 


This is the usual comment when 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is 
mentioned. And it’s absolutely right. 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is “the 
finest record paper made.” And the cost 
is too much for most requirements. 


But the cost is actually such a tiny 
part of total accounting costs that this 
unique paper can be used to advantage 
for many more than the obvious require- 
ments. For record paper is but 1% of all 
items properly chargeable to accounting. 
If L. L. BROWN’s LINEN LEDGER should 
double this percentage (and it doesn’t), 
the effect on total costs still would be 
negligible. 


Your regular supplier of record books 
and forms knows L. L. BROWN’s LINEN 
LEDGER pérmanent record paper. He will 
gladly recommend the sizes, weights and 
colors best suited to your particular re- 
quirements. L. L. BROWN PAPER COM- 
PANY, Adams, Massachusetts. 


This UNIQUE PAPER IS A 
MATTER OF PUBLIC RECORD 


L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 


has been used for more public 
records in more counties for 
more years than any other papers 
offered for permanent recording. 


L.L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 
&. 


“SO MUCH extra value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost” 


Since 1849 


PAPERS, 


L 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BANK TELLERS’ MOBILE UNITS 


Rell under counter—step on brake—ready for service— 


Ideal for new branch offices! Add additional units 
es needed! No expensive installation costs! 


Model | 


2 Cash drawers, 10-compartment removable cur- 
rency tray, both drawers with P.K. Locks, cupboard 
with removable shelf, combination lock on door. 


12 STOCK MODELS 


For your many banking needs 


Write today for literature to department 8 
Bank Equipment 


FENCO CORPORATION 


121 Seventh Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


small coins 


Make Visabank—the popular home 
savings bank, your top salesman for 
new accounts. It works for you seven 
days a week. Made of crystal clear 
plastic. Top and base in choice of 
seven colors. Depositors actually SEE 
their savings grow. 

Your name is stamped in gold on 
the front . . . your sales message is 
printed on card at rear. 

Visabank is self liquidating .. . 
it pays for itself. 


Write for full information. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
1010K Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


12 


of gas. One prospective customer, 
Kenneth Auletta, 13, rolled up in 
his pushmobile and put down a 
dime. The teller explained that $5 
was the minimum opener. 

“Oh,” said Kenneth, “I thought 
the Dime would take dimes.”’ 

The teller, Michael Shields, saw a 
public relations opportunity and 
sent for Manager Leo B. Stein. But 
the man who came to the window 
was George C. Johnson, the Dime’s 
president. 

He and Kenneth had a chat. Then 
the lad received a passbook with a 
$5 entry: his own dime plus 49 
others from the Johnson wallet. 

“Thanks,” said Kenneth. ‘Now 
how do I get my gas?” 

Mr. J. suggested that in view of 
the young man’s age and present 
automotive equipment five pounds 
of candy would be more appropriate. 
Okay, Kenneth agreed, but suppos- 
ing he saved &2.50 a week until he 
was 21. Would that give him the 
price of a real car? 

A quick calculation (nonelec- 
tronic) figured that this would 
amount to about $1,000, including 
interest. With the car it would help 
buv, Kenneth could get his gas—in 
fact, Mr. Johnson signed a certtifi- 
cate calling for $30 worth, deliver- 
able when K. Auletta is ready for 
his auto. 


The Dime emphasized that this 
wasn’t a precedent. Other boys 
would need the regulation five bucks 
to start an account. And all that gas 
was just “a special case.” 


What, No Green Stamps? 


E. L. KING, vice-president of The 
South Carolina Bank at Anderson, 
tells us: 

One Saturday morning an elderly 
woman who had just deposited some 
money returned to the window. 
Anxiously edging her way back to 
the wicket (ahead of several peo- 
ple) she said to the young lady 
teller: 

“Honey, you forgot to give me 
my S & H green stamps.” 

“Our teller,’ reports Mr. King, 
“was so amazed she hardly knew 
what to say. The depositor, point- 
ing to the teller at the next window, 
said: 

“‘Tl’m sure he always gives me 
stamps!’ 

“Not until she was convinced by 
both tellers that only merchants in 
town gave out these stamps did she 
leave the window, and then with 
obvious disappointment.” 


Television is still in its infancy, 
which probably accounts for its oc- 
casional bad behavior. 


As an excursion into the financial world, four Richmond (Va.) 

Brownies toured the main office of The Bank of Virginia. Re- 

ported Gene Cunningham, savings department supervisor, lefi: 

“The Brownies asked more intelligent questions than many older 
groups who visit the bank”’ 
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STATEMENT 


DIRECTORS AND 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Broniff International Airwoys 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 


JOE AGEE* 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Chairmon, Loon Committee 


H. W. BASS 
President, 
Harry Boss Drilling Co 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Choirman of the Boord, 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


E. DeGOLYER 


DeGolyer & MocNoughton 


4. B. DONOVAN* 
President, 
Donovon Manufacturing Co. 


J. T. ELLIOTT* 


Elliott Lumber Co 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investments 


S. J. HAY 
President, Greot National 
Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairmon of the Boord, 
Higginbothom-Boiley Co. 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President, 
Higginbothom.Bartlett Co. 


ROY W. HILL* 
President, 
Rodio City Distributing Co 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Moanoger, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company ond Mutuol Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager, 
Pittsburgh Plote Glass Co 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE * 


President, Dixie Wax Paper Co 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Southlond Poper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texos 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 
Oil Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR.* 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


President, American Laundry Co 


BLAGDEN MANNING 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
and Supply Co. 


HARRY S. MOSS 


Independent Oil Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Co. 


J. B. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Boord, 
Dr. Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalic Battery Co., Inc. 


H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. 


W. L. PREHN 


Investments 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Boord, 
The Schoellkopf Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federo! 
Savings & Loon Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 


Investments 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


J. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT 


President, Pi-Do Corporation 


ARCH S. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texos 


JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oil Producer and Co-Owner, 
Sportan Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great Americon 
Reserve Insurance Co 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Great National Life 
Insurance Co. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Co, 


At the Close of Business April 10, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


United States 


Government Obligations . 


Public Housing 


Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) 


State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Bonds. . 


Loans and Discounts . 


Commodity Loans 


Federal Funds Loaned 


Income Accrued . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment . 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus Fund. . 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . 


Deferred Income . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . . . 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . . 
Banks .. . 


U. S, Government . 


17,212,597.02 


$236,349,013.12 
$114,394,518.07 


4,447,281.56 


22,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
5,073,492.82 


437,140,501.27 
217,644,331.76 
8,220,021.25 


Whenever our 


experience in internal 
procedures may seem 
useful to your operation, 


please give us an 
opportunity to call 
on you. 


136,054,396.65 
1,500,000.00 
3,040,227.27 
322,867,885.19 
9,069,383.72 
10,000,000.00 
1,916,315.36 
4,192,404.17 
8,636,817.02 
306,739.04 


$733,933,181.54 


35,073,492.82 
5,569,059.17 
4,477,889.11 
1,615,481.99 
4,192,404.17 


663,004,854.28 
$733,933,181.54 


* Advisory Directors 


81 years of growth through service to people “i 
NATIONAL BANK “ 
im Dellas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest} Tickets 


\ 
anteed Accurate: 


Guar 


No Skilled Help Nee 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ... even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Without obligation, try Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets in your 
own operation. Just tell us the 
number of tickets you need for 
your next savings account inter- 
est period. Include the rate of 
interest you use (tickets are 
available from %% to 3% in 
%% steps and 3%% to 5% in 
%% steps). You must be 100% 
satisfied or you owe nothing. 
If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “O.K.” our invoice 

on the rate of $4.50 per thou- 
sand. For your “no-obligation” 
supply, write... 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Lovis 17, Mo. 


3 Banks Get Public Relations Honors 


HE Beloit (Wisc.) State Bank; 

The Hanover Bank, New York 
City; and the Chicopee (Mass.) 
Savings Bank received awards from 
the American Public Relations As- 
sociation at its 12th annual con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. 

They got APRA’s Certificate of 
Achievement for “outstanding pub- 
lic relations programs of 1955” in 
the banking, finance and insurance 
category. The silver anvil trophy 
for “‘best” in that classification went 
to Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. 

Beloit State Bank’s program in- 
cluded its widely publicized wooden 
nickel-parking project. Here is how 
it works: if you pay to park at a 
public meter before going to the 
bank, an officer or teller gives you 
a wooden nickel. For 20 of these, 
accumulated in a special cardboard 
bank, Beloit State pays $1 in cash 
or credits $1 to your account. An- 
other item in this bank’s program 
is the “Double Your Money” savings 
account-free life insurance plan. 

“Both programs have drawn fa- 
vorable attention of old customers 
and new, have gained plaudits from 
the ci.y’s administration, helped 
Beloit win national recognition as a 
progressive community,” said the 
citation. (Agency: Jaster and 
Cherry.) 

The Hanover Bank was honored 
“for alertness, competence and 
speed” in developing the Karen Ann 
McGuire-Nashua story. Karen, you 
remember, is the youngster who bid 
$24.03 for the thoroughbred when he 
came up for sale in an estate admin- 
istered by the bank. Hanover’s of- 
ficers bought her a saddle horse. 

The Chicopee Savings Bank’s pro- 


Karen Ann McGuire and the horse given 
her by Hanover Bank officers 


gram, in connection with its 100th 
anniversary, served to ‘human. 
ize’ the bank in the community's 
view and benefit its business in the 
face of strong competition.” One 
of the activities was the serving of 
free coffee and doughnuts on the 
sidewalk at midnight New Year’s 
Eve. “Make the one for the road cof- 
fee,” said the invitation. (Agency: 
Public Relations Counsel Service, 
R. J. Alden, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Aetna’s silver anvil was for its dis- 
tribution of a device for teaching stu- 
dents to operate an automobile. 

Exhibits of the award-winning 
activities are displayed in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


An ad about the “wooden nickel” plan 


THINK OF IT! 
SIXTY MINUTES 
OF FREE 

METER PARKING 
TO DO YOUR 
BANKING AT 


@: Here's how-- w ca you cor 


recone 00 for cred your or CASH 
4 you preter 


We offer-- of ret 
PARKING ANYWHERE in the COWNTOWN AREA 10 


You've Paid to Park Come to the Bank 
» Ash lee a Weeden Nickel! 


President Nelson B. Carter of the Chico- 
pee (Mass.) Savings Bank, right. re- 
ceives a special silver anvil trophy from 
Eric Kalkhurst, general chairman of 


the APRA conference 
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plan 


a simple 


can end your bookkeeping problems, too, 
with these bank-proved SENSIMATIC SYSTEMS 


The Sensimatic is really a family of 
specialized or general-purpose ma- 
chines, geared to give you the simplest 
yet most comprehensive wrap-up 
possible of every aspect of each bank 
bookkeeping job. 

For the complete picture on how the 
Sensimatic—and Burroughs-perfected 
bank bookkeeping systems—can help 
you solve bank accounting problems 
thriftily, send in coupon on this page. 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 


Check systems of most value to you; 


send in for complete information 


CT COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING— Account Balance 
Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before they are 
printed, automatic error detection, proof of accurate correc- 
tions, positive balancing of each posting run. 


[] SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS — Post-to-Check 
Plan materially reduces the cost of handling checking 
accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the time, 33% of the 
space, 50% of equipment investment, 50% of customer 
inquiries. Month-end peaks are leveled. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting Plan 
applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; results in faster 
customer service, accurate records with a single handling of 
the media, prompt cash balancing, positive proof of the 
accuracy of every step. 


MORTGAGE LOANS— Morigage Posting Plan provides 
for automatic preparation of payment-due notice and uses 
Burroughs electronically precalculated loan interest tables. 
Complete ting, billing and interest computation in one 
fast operation. 


CJ COMMERCIAL LOANS—Streamlined Control Plan | 
affords instant location of loan information, simplifies teller 
operation, speeds accurate balancing, proves accuracy of all 
records, gives itive delinquency control, improves audit 
control. For types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS—Coupon-Ledger Plan sched- 
ules coupons and ledger, simultaneously. Provides proof of 
posting for payments and control totals. The customer has 
complete information, including balances before and after 
payment. Cuts costs, increases mail-ins. 


LOAN AND SAVINGS— Pre-Audit Window Posting Plan 
means one-time posting. Speeds accurate customer service, 
eliminates back-office es and duplicate posting, pro- 


vides complete figures for control and general ledger posting. 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPING — All-Purpose Accounting 
Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments with one 
Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeeping, savings 
accounting, loan accounting of all types, general ledger 


posting and the daily statement. 


Cc OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— Whatever 

your accounting problem, there’s sure to be a Sensimatic 
solution. Check here for constructive counsel from a 
Burroughs representative. 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please furnish more information on Burroughs bank book- 
keeping systems for the subjects checked above. 


NAME _TITLE 
BANK 


STREET. 


CITY ZONE 
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“GROWING WITH FOR 


10 GET 


AHEAD" 


Starting his Ford Tractor and Implement dealership with a small investment— 
in six years his volume has reached a quarter-million dollars ! 


When Otto Ferguson’s ability and energy ran 
head-on into a Ford dealership opportunity, the 
result was a smashing success. Here’s the story of 
how that success came about. 


Long before Otto acquired his present dealership, 
he had gained a liking for farmers and an under- 
standing of their problems. He majored in agricul- 
ture at Louisiana State University, and upon gradu- 
ation worked as a vocational ag teacher. Later, he 
spent 12 years as an employee of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and still later he successfully operated 
a Ford Tractor dealership in McComb, Mississippi. 


Then the opportunity came along to buy the 
dealership in Monroe, Louisiana. Otto was able 
to take it over for a comparatively small invest- 
ment. He didn’t even have to draw on his credit for 
operating expenses—necessary funds were provided 
by the business itself. When Otto took over, in 
February of 1950, the Monroe dealership was doing 
a volume of around $150,000 a year. In six short 
years, Otto has built it to its present annual volume 


of approximately a quarter of a million dollars. 


In accounting for his success, Otto puts the help 
and support of his family as a most important factor. 
His wife Ivie, a competent bookkeeper, has worked 
side-by-side with him in the business. Most of the 
remaining credit, Otto says, must go to the quality 
and versatility of the Ford Tractor and Implement 
line, and the confidence farmers have in Ford prod- 
ucts. He does not believe he could have done a com- 
parable job with any other line of farm machinery. 
Basing his judgment on 17 years of watching and 
working with farmers, Otto is convinced that Ford 
offers the best dollar’s worth, and the most practical 
line of farm equipment for the majority of farmers 
in his area. And he knows that these products are made 
even more acceptable by the reputation for depend- 
ability and fair dealing of the Ford Motor Company. 


Otto Ferguson’s success story is proof that you can 
start small and grow big fast with Ford. And his 
story proves once again that it’s better to be with 
Ford than to watch Ford! 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


TRACTORS | 


Birmingham, Michigan 
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FORD TRACTOR 
AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALER 
SUCCESS 


STORIES 
=—says Otto Ferguson, owner 


West Monroe Tractor Company, 
Monroe, Louisiana 


It takes the best in service to keep satisfied cus- 
tomers. Otto is a good mechanic himself and keeps 
in close touch with shop and service problems. He 
knows parts and inventory control, and works 
closely with Parts Manager E. E. Beatty to make 
sure that stocks are complete and well-organized. 
Otto believes that Ford is sure to become the nation’s 
number-one supplier of farm machinery. And he’s 
helping to make this prediction come true by en- 
hancing the Ford reputation for dependability of 
parts and service. 


A profitable business for the right man.... 


Otto Ferguson’s success as a Ford Tractor Dealer is typical of the 
many thousands of aggressive dealers associated with the Ford 
Motor Company. 


And right now, there is room for more “Otto Fergusons” with this 
fast growing organization. 


Perhaps you know a man who has the qualifications for managing 
a successful farm machinery dealership—a deserving individual 
looking for the right opportunity. You can help launch this man 
into a successful future by suggesting he get in touch with the 
General Sales Manager, Tractor and Implement Division, Ford 
Motor Company, 2520 East Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Banks as “Lookouts” 


EW YORK City’s Department of 

Commerce and Public Events 
has asked 600 branch bank man- 
agers, as well as the presidents of 
the city’s largest commercial and 
savings banks, to serve as “listen- 
ing posts” for local business inter- 
ests. A letter asked their coopera- 
tion as “lookouts” for business prob- 
lems on a borough level. Commis- 
sioner Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
said that there was an overwhelm- 
ingly favorable reply to the letter 
asking that the Department be con- 
tacted whenever a business prob- 
lem relating to the city comes to 
the attention of the bankers. 

“To my mind,” wrote the Com- 
missioner, “your position is stra- 
tegic because in your day’s work 
you come in direct contact with the 
problems of businessmen and com- 
munity leaders whose welfare is of 
keen interest to our department. We 
offer you our cooperation whenever 
you think we can be of service.” 


FRANK and RALPH WORTMAN, 
president and vice-president respec- 
tively of the First National Bank of 
McMinnville, Oreg., donated $30,000 
to the city in order that a projected 
swimming pool might be a finer one. 
The gift was a- memorial to their 


Harold Gleason Dwight A. Horne 
grandparents, Jacob and Eliza Mort- 
man, who in 1883 founded the bank. 


HAROLD V. GLEASON has joined 
the Franklin National Bank, F'rank- 
lin Square, N. Y., as a vice-president 
to head up its business development 
program. He was formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Council, New York, 
and is an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 


DWIGHT A. HORNE has been ap- 
pointed secretary of The Hanover 
Bank, New York, succeeding Rus- 
SELL F. THOMES, who retired after 
20 years in the same post. 


Proposed merger: THE TRUST 


Time: April 1 (Easter Sunday); place: Buffalo Zoo; dramatis personae: local 

youngsters; action: Easter egg hunt; sponsors: three Buffalo mutual savings 

banks—Buffalo Savings Bank, Erie County Savings Bank, Western Savings 

Bank. Firemen assisted in hiding eggs. The banks also sponsored special egg 
hunts at four orphanages on Saturday 


Dr. von Humboldt James W. Allison 


COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, Jersey 
City, and PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
of Secaucus, N. J.; combined re- 
sources: $138,000,000. 


Dr. WILLIAM A. VON HUMBOLDT 
has been named Latin American rep- 
resentative of The National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans. From 
headquarters in Mexico City he will 
also handle business for the bank in 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. He had been manager of the 
foreign department of the Banco de 
Ir:dustria y Comercio, Mexico City. 


Allison Assists “Fed” 


— W. ALLISON has been desig- 
nated by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System as 
a special consultant in connection 
with the emergency defense plan- 
ning program relating to the bank- 
ing system. Mr. ALLISON, now in re- 
tirement, was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del. In 1945- 
46 he was president of the Trust 
Division of the A.B.A. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Wallingford, Conn., has become the 
Wallingford branch of the UNION 
AND NEW HAVEN TRUST COMPANY, 
New Haven. 


DALE GRAHAM was elected board 
chairman and VICTOR J. PASSERA, 
JR., was named president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in Jeffer- 
son Parish, La. Mr. GRAHAM is 
president of The National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans, of which 
the Jefferson Parish bank is a legal 
affiliate. 
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Street 


Wallace M. Davis 


J. D. Robinson, Jr. 


ARCB Elects 


AMES D. ROBINSON, JR., chairman 
J of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, has been 
elected president of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. WALLACE 
M. Davis, president of the Hibernia 
National Bank of New Orleans, was 
elected vice-president. The elections 
took place at a 3-day meeting in 
Boca Raton, Fla., attended by some 
350 representatives of 194 banks in 
the 50 largest cities of the United 
States. 


WILLIAM P. WISEMAN, vice-presi- 
dent and head of the trust division 
of the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of Chicago. CLAIR FURLONG, vice- 
president of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
was elected vice-president; Don H. 
McLuCAS, vice-president, Northern 
Trust Company, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


EARLE F. ROBBINS was elected a 
trust officer at Union Trust Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


MBA Gets New Man 


RESTON L. JORDAN has been elected 

Secretary of the Maine Bankers 
Association. He succeeds GEORGE 
FERNALD, who has been elected sec- 
retary emeritus after serving the 
Association for 24 years. MR. FER- 
NALD will continue to assist in an 
active capacity until the annual con- 
vention in June. MR. JORDAN was 
previously active in the insurance 
field. 
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WILMER J. WALLER, SR., board 
chairman of the National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., has marked his 
50th anniversary in banking. He 
has been active in the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association, the 
Washington Clearing House, the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers, 
and is a past treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. MR. WAL- 
LER wasn’t able to be at the bank to 
receive congratulations—he was in 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital recovering from what was de- 
scribed as a “mild coronary attack.” 


Stonier Guest Speaker 


— (S. C.) CHAPTER, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking had 
special doings for its annual ban- 
quet held on April 14. Dr. HAROLD 
STONIER, dean of The Graduate 
School of Banking, was guest 
speaker. And the first graduating 
class celebrated its silver anniver- 


Palmer S. Gaillard, director of Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Company, 
Mobile, Ala., might well be the oldest 
active bank director—he’s 100. He 
spent his 100th birthday putting in a 
good day’s work as the city’s oldest 
practicing attorney. He’s at the direc- 
tors’ meeting every Monday and takes 
an active part 


sary on this occasion. Members of 
this class received their diplomas 
from Dr. STONIER in 1931 when he 
was educational director of the 

Appearing on the program also 


Officers and executive committeemen of the New Jersey Bankers Association 
during a recent visit to the White House as a part of their annual trip to 
Washington to confer with members of Congress and Senators from New Jersey 


and with the national bank supervisory authorities. 


Left to right: Messrs. 


De Leeuw, Anderson, Featherer, Poe, Weber, Eaton (v.p.), Kinnamon (pres.), 
Dimon, Munsick (treas.), Hoffmann, Sutton, Thomas, Mueller, Endres, Curry 
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management 
headquarters 

for more than 

100 major companies 


. one of the world’s leading 
industrial capitals, Pittsburgh 
provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to deal directly with 
major purchasers of goods and 
services of all types. 


for all your Pittsburgh 
Correspondent needs 


Peoples First National offers 
you more than 20 specialized 
correspondent services designed 
to suit every need. We will be 
happy to discuss your particular 
correspondent requirements. 


Shink Uf 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


were ROBERT C. RUTHERFORD, na- 
tional secretary of the A.I.B.; and 
RALPH H. MITTENDORF of American 
Security & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive councilman 
for District 4 of the Institute. 


A crowd numbering more than 
1,500 turned out in the rain to see 
the new Times Square office of Com- 
MUNITY SAVINGS BANK, Rochester, 
N. Y. Each visitor received a red 
rose which, according to the bank, 
“added a bright note to the day.” 
The open house celebration lasted a 


week. 


The MorRISTOWN (N. J.) TRUST 
CoMPANY’S annual scholarship 
award of $2,000 toward four years 
of college has been made—but se- 
lection of the winner wasn’t easy. 


| In fact, the bank decided this year 


to add two honorary mentions and 
awards because of the high qualifi- 
cations of the applicants. 


When the SECURITY CENTRAL NA- 


| TIONAL BANK of Portsmouth, Ohio, 


held an open house at the new quar- 


| ters of its East Branch in New Bos- 
| ton, Ohio, it made sure that every- 
| body knew about it. It conducted a 
| saturation campaign utilizing both 
| local radio stations. 
| newspaper space and mailed 9,000 
| brochures. Result: a big crowd. 


It also took 


Many fine prizes were awarded. 


LEO P. REGAN has joined First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 


| San Francisco, as a vice-president. 


He had been in banking in Oregon 
since 1947. He’s to be manager of 
First Western’s office soon to be 
opened in Eureka, Calif. 


Forty - five staff 
members pro- 
vided articles for 
this hobby  ex- 
hibit at The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Estimat- 
ed value of the 
items: $5,000 


Harold B. Walker Robert W. Kohler 


HAROLD B. WALKER and Rosert 
W. KOHLER have been appointed 
special representatives in Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, respectively, to 
represent International Business 
Machines Corporation in planning to 
fill needs of banking and brokerage 
customers. 


The GREATER NEW YORK SAVINGS 
BANK, Brooklyn, opened its fourth 
office recently. Despite inclement 
weather, some 3,300 accounts total- 
ing about a half-million dollars were 
opened during the 2-day celebration. 


CARL J. GILBERT, president of The 
Gillette Company, Boston, was 
elected to the board of directors of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, 
New York. 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, president of 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York, Syracuse, has 
been appointed to the council of the 
New York State University Colleges 
of Medicine for a 9-year term. 


The Bronx SAVINGS BANK, New 
York, celebrated its golden anni- 
versary during April. 


CLARENCE B. SAMPAIR, a director 


of Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing and president of the com- 
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Motorist-customers totaling 464 were 

served in 7% hours on a recent Friday 

at this drive-in window of the Jenkin- 

town (Pa.) Bank & Trust Co. During 

its first year, 48,417 customers used 
the service 


pany’s international division, was 
elected to the board of the First 
State Bank, St. Paul. 


WALLACE W. WILSON has joined 
the Continental [Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago as petroleum engineer in the 
bank’s oil and gas department. He 
was formerly chief of the reserves 
and evaluation section of Conti- 
nental Oil Company, Houston. 


HENRY B. CLAY has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the cor- 
respondent bank division of the 
Texas National Bank of Houston. 
JOHN K. DEASON has been named an 
assistant vice-president. 


HERMAN H. PETERSON was named 
a vice-president of Old Kent Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He was for- 
merly with Northwestern National 
Insurance Company and Northwest- 


James M. Kemper, left, board chair- 
man of Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City; with two speakers at 
bank’s Conference of Bank Correspon- 
dents: Allyn P. Evans, president, Lionel 
D. Edie & Co., New York, and Dr. 
Lewell S. Hardin, Prof. of Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue University. Some 
800 persons attended 
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Published 
Every 

30 Days 
In 6 
Regional 
Editions 


In most 
dealerships it is 


Standard Operating Procedure 


to supply every salesman and other 
key people with the 


N.A.D.A. OFFICIAL USED CAR GUIDE- DO YOU? 


This handy, factual Guide is compiled from continuous dealer 
reports to keep abreast of an ever changing market. Insurance 
companies, banks and allied industries find the Guide a handy 
source for automobile information. 


Average 
Cash Value 


Average Loan 
(Except West Coast) 


Average Retail 


Identifying 
Specifications 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Useo Car Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CANADA'S MY DANK 
FIRST 
BANK 


COAST-TO - COAST 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francigco--333 California Steet 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


650 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA e RESOURCES EXCEED $2,700,000,000 
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ern National Casuaity Company, 
Milwaukee, for which he was man- 
ager of investment portfolios for 
the past 17 years, and a vice-presi- 
dent of both firms since 1947. 


GEORGE V. CHRISTIE, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Phoe- 
nix, was general chairman of the 
Second Arizona Statewide Industrial 
Development Workshop, held at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson. The 
workshop is sponsored by the uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Ari- 
zona Chamber of Commerce Man- 
agers’ Association, Arizona Develop- 
ment Board, and Arizona Municipal 
League. Bankers on the program 
included OSCAR MONRAD, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City; ROYAL 
M. ALDERMAN, vice-president, Valley 
National Bank; FRANK C. BROPHY, 
chairman of the board, Bank of 
Douglas, Phoenix; and HERBERT A. 
LEGGETT, vice-president, Valley Na- 
tional Bank. 


The FAUQUIER NATIONAL BANK 
of Warrenton, Va., is building a new 


branch in The Plains, Va. 


AMERICAN STATE BANK, Williston, 


N. Dak., held a 2-day open house, 
inviting the public to tour its new 
building and enjoy a planned pro- 
gram. The new building had been 
under construction for the past 12 
months and cost over $500,000. It 
features an employees’ recreation 


Depositor Larrie 
Rowe had to get 
out of his sports 
car to give his 
deposit to Mrs. 
Edwin Girardot 
at the new West 
Toledo office of 
the Ohio Citizens 
Trust Company 


room, a complete kitchen, civic 
room, and a drive-in window. A spe- 
cial edition of The Williston Herald 
greeted the opening. 


JOSEPH R. JOHNSON has been 
elected a vice-president of The 
Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington. 


President-swearer 


ERCY M. CHRISTIE, who has of- 
ficiated at the swearing-in of all 
of the seven presidents who have 
served Citizens National Bank of 
Englewood, N. J., since 1897, has 
begun his 60th year with the bank. 
Mr. CHRISTIE is manager of the 
bank’s safe deposit department, a 
position he has held for the past 21 


Mrs. Florentino Fernandez, wife of an assistant cashier of American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, Ala., introduces British seamen to American picnic 
food. Some 60 men from Her Majesty’s Ship “Morecambe Bay,” while on a 
goodwill tour of the Gulf Coast, were taken on a picnic to the beach by the bank 


years. He began working for the 
bank as a messenger boy and check 
clerk. He estimates that he traveled 
33,000 miles by bicycle on the bank’s 
business in those early days. 

There were only two other banks 
in all of Bergen County when Mr. 
CHRISTIE joined the bank. He was 
required to present collection items 
throughout the ‘Northern Valley” 
of New Jersey, and traveled by trol- 
ley, bicycle, railroad, and on foot to 
carry out these duties. 

Mr. CHRISTIE is a member of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association’s 
“50-Year Club,” and has been asso- 
ciated with the American Institute 
of Banking for over 50 years. He 
was the bank’s first resident notary 
public, and in this capacity he has 
administered the oath of office to all 
seven of the bank’s presidents—and 
to members of the board for more 
than 50 years. 

Still on duty at the bank, Mr. 
CHRISTIE has been in the banking 
business longer than any other man 
in Bergen County, a record which 
has been his for at least 10 years. 


JAMES H. RAPRAGER has advanced 
to trust officer of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


Steel work has been completed for 
the new 5-story building of INDUs- 
TRIAL NATIONAL BANK of Miami, 
Fla. The building is so designed 
that an additional five stories can 
be added. 


The LOUISIANA BANK AND TRUST 
ComPANny, Shreveport, attracted sev- 
eral thousand visitors to its recent 
formal opening. The main office and 
two branches had simultaneous 
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W. Grady Bowen 


Leslie E. Evans 


openings—a third branch is under 
construction. 


LESLIE E. EVANS was elected pres- 
ident of the Maplewood (Mo.) Bank 
and Trust Company, to succeed the 
late CHARLES N. GILLES. He has 
been with the bank since 1925. Mr. 
EVANS is treasurer of the Associated 
Bankers of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, and is an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


W. GRADY BOWEN has joined The 
Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, as man- 
ager of the real estate loan depart- 
ment. For the past 20 years he has 
been an officer and appraiser for the 
Jefferson Mortgage Corporation. 


ROBERT A. YOUNG was elected 
vice-president and R. T. DEWALT as- 
sistant vice-president of California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


EARL K. CARSON, vice-president, 
cashier, and director of the Lafa- 
yette (Ind.) National Bank, has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Damaso P. Perez, right, founder of the 
Republic Savings Bank of Manila, larg- 
est private branch bank in the Philip- 
pines, discusses purchase of equipment 
with Raymond Koontz, president of 
Diebold-York, Inc. An initial shipment 
of 15 vault doors is being sent to the 
bank, which plans to set up 50 new 
branches—it now has 36 
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one finger...one key... 


Change 


with a 
Brandt 


Automatic 


Cashier 


Just the depression of a single key on the 
BRANDT and, quick as a wink, a pay- 
ment is completed; one penny, or any 
amount through 99¢. 


Always absolutely accurate, this machine 
just cannot make a mistake. 


It’s precision built and has the durability 
and ruggedness to withstand years of 
day-in, day-out constant use. 


Render the finest of service — both to 
yourself and to your customers! Install 


a BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER at 


every teller’s window. 


BRAN DT 


AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 
Watertown Established 1890 Wisconsin 


“Brandt” and ‘Cashier’ registered United States Patent 
Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 


MODEL 150—Trap door 
type. Coins delivered to 
customer by operator 
following depression of 
a single key. 


MODEL 250 — Delivery 
chute type. Coins deliv- 
ered direct to customers 
upon depression of a 
single key. 
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throughout America 


ali of our busirgess is 


When you consider the services of specialized 
bank designers in planning new quarters, you have some 
penetrating questions to ask from the local viewpoint: 


How will these specialists go about putting their 
design. ability to work right here? Will’they: analyze our 
bank as a new, different; and local project? Will they 
study.our problems and objeetives and evaluate them in 
the light of our bank’s past, present, and future? 


We plan your bank as an integral part of your 
community. In addition to your specific operational 
requirements, we survey and analyze neighborhood char- 
acteristics, real estate values, pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic patterns and trends, proposed civic improvement 
projects, and other vital planning factors. Then top 
creative architects and engineers design your bank to 
attract new business ... and handle it profitably. 


We have completed 3,200 financial design projects 
throughout America... all local. Write us for a list of 
BB&EC clients in your area... and ask them. 


Billir 
We 
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Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Billings, Montana 


We invite you to visit us in 
St. Louis. Take a trip through 
our plant...see how the 
world’s largest organization 
of financial building special- 
| ists carries a project through 
from preliminary sketch to 
final completion. 


Send for your complimentary 
Copy of this new portfolio, 
“Banker’s Guide to Profitable 
New Quarters.’’ 


The Bank of Virginia, 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


Columbia Savings Bank, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Riviera Beach Bank, 
Riviera Beach, Florida 


(MER A 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 91TH & Stpney STREETS 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison AvE. « CHICAGO, 333 N. DALLAS, Fipe.ity UNION BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. « ATLANTA, WESTERN UNION BLDG. « MIAMI, 5204 W. FLAGLER 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


also creators of America’s outstanding office buildings 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 411 


BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
oF AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of ‘‘BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS.” 
On or about we contemplate: 

O O oO 

NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 
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GEARED 


to help you serve 
the banking needs 


of any industry 


An especially helpful feature of 
First National City’s correspond- 
ent service is the technical assist- 
ance offered by our Special In- 
dustries Group. A unit of our 
Domestic Division, the Group is 
comprised of specialists in many 
industrial fields. 


The training and experience of 
these men is at the disposal of our 
correspondent banks in connection 
with all banking matters requiring 
intimate acquaintance with special 
industry problems. 


This informed assistance can be 
especially valuable in helping you 
reach sound decisions with respect 
to local loans. It is just one of 
many reasons why so many banks 
are turning to First National City 
for New York correspondent ser- 
vices. If you’d like to know how 
we can help you, why not call on 
us today. 


J. ED WARREN, Vice-President, is one of 
the country’s petroleum authorities. 
Working through and with local banks, 
his experience is helpful to correspondents 
who finance the oil industry; and is typi- 
eal of the type of “expert” service we 
offer correspondents faced with problems 
in any industry. 


COFFEE INDUSTRY SPECIAL- 
ISTS Robert M. Franke, As- 
sistant Vice-President, and 
John C. Slagle, Vice-Presi- 
dent watch expert coffee 
taster. First National City 
has qualified individual spe- 
cialists for every important 
industry and their assistance 
is available to correspon- 
dents. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
66 Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affiliates * 74 Offices in Greater New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service « 


Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Personalized Service « 


Collections « Credit Information 


Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
World-Wide Banking Facilities 


Participation in Local Loans 


Complete Metropolitan New York Offices Coverage 


First tn World Hide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Donald Elliman 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


completed 40 years in banking. In 
point of service, he is the oldest ac- 
tive bank official in the city. 


Fred. Sundermann 


DONALD M. ELLIMAN has _ been 
named a vice-president of The Bank 
of New York, New York City. He 
was formerly vice-president of The 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


FREDERICK SUNDERMANN has been 
promoted to vice-president of the 
National Bank of Westchester, White 
Plains, N. Y. He’s an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


Proposed consolidation: SUFFERN 
(N. Y.) NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, the RAMAPO TRUST COM- 
PANY, Spring Valley, N. Y., and the 
First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY of Pearl River, N. Y. As- 
sets of the three banks total more 
than $32,000,000. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK AND 
TrusT COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has completed an extensive remodel- 
ing program at its main office. 


FLORIDA 
G. R. Griffin, president of Exchange 
National Bank, Tampa, is 1956-57 
president of the Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation 
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This detailed model is of the proposed 
60-story building for Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York 


The JENKINTOWN (Pa.) BANK & 
TrusT COMPANY plans to open a 
branch office in the local station of 
the Reading Company. It will be the 
first suburban railroad station com- 
muters’ branch in the Greater Phil- 
adelphia area. Two windows will 
open into the station building, and 
two open onto the station platform. 


Construction has begun on a 6- 
story addition to the main office 
building of DEPOSIT GUARANTY BANK 
& Trust CoMPANY, Jackson, Miss. 


Rop MCLEAN, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Los Angeles, has been elected treas- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


LOUISIANA 
John J. Doles, president of the First 
State Bank at Plain Dealing, is 1956- 
57 president of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association 


PLANNED 


You automatically plan the safety of 
your customers’ funds when you sell 
them safe, spendable National City 
Bank Travelers Checks for their 
trips. They can start their journeys 
with confidence, because this handy 
travel currency safeguards their 
travel funds just as your safe de- 
posit vaults protect their valuables 
back home. If lost or stolen, NCB 
Travelers Checks are refunded in 
full. They are accepted like cash for 
goods and services in this country 
and abroad. 


You can plan on more profits, too, 
when you sell NCB Travelers Checks, 
because you keep the entire selling 
commission — % of 1%. Extensive 
sales aids are provided free of 
charge, including a complete mer- 
chandising kit, tailor-made for your 
ready use and enabling you to tie in 
with broad national and interna- 
tional advertising in trade and con- 
sumer publications, 


to protect travel 


funds... NCB 


Travelers Checks 


Wherever they are...wherever 
they’re going...NCB Travelers 
Checks simplify travel money 
problems for your clients. 


Famous around the 
globe, NCB Travelers 
Checks are instantly 
recognized every- 
where. In convenient 
denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only 
75¢ per $100 and are 
good until used. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL 
of New 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


CITY BAAR 
dork 


Safe —fully refunded if lost or stolen 


e@ Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only 75¢ per $100 


© You keep the entire selling commission —%4 of 1% 


© NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 


© Your customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The West Coast 


Here, on the shores of the Pacific, ended the 
trails of swashbuckling Spanish dons and dogged 
pioneers. Here descendants of many nations 
dream again...and make their dreams come 
true. This is an enchanted land of picturesque 
shorelines and snow-capped mountains...mam- 
moth forests, fertile valleys, flowers and barren 
desert...cosmopolitan cities and isolated 
ranches, giant industry and individual enter- 
prise. It is a land of glamor and_-plain hard work 
—at once a playground and a challenge. 


The Old Republic companies serve this area, 
providing the most complete specialized insur- 
ance market for financial institutions engaged in 
diversified instalment credit. Coverages include 
Credit Life, Accident and Sickness; Automobile 
Physical Damage, Mobile Home Physical Dam- 
age, Credit Loss (on home repair loans), and 
Time Sales Property Insurance covering instal- 
ment credit purchases of home appliances; con- 
struction, industrial and agricultural machinery 
and equipment, and many others. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company « 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


urer of the Los Angeles County 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


HucH C. GRUWELL was awarded 
the Pioneer Preeminent Medal at a 
banquet meeting of the Pacific 
Southwest Area Council of the 
YMCA in San Diego. Mr. GRUWELL, 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Arizona, is presi- 
dent of the Phoenix YMCA. The 
award is granted by the council to 
some layman who, over a period of 
years, has rendered outstanding and 
preeminent service in the YMCA in 
the Pacific Southwest area, and 
whose influence and service have ex- 
tended beyond the field of his own 
YMCA. MR. GRUWELL was also 
elected chairman of the Pacific 
Southwest Area Board of the YMCA 
for the coming year. 


Dr. Luoyp F. PIERCE, director of 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion and Economics at East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City, 
will join the staff of Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Johnson City, on July 
1 as assistant vice-president. 


Texas Merger 


pom consolidation of First Na- 

tional Bank and City National 
Bank into the First City NATIONAL 
BANK OF HOUSTON has been com- 
pleted, resulting in the largest bank 
in Houston with total assets in ex- 
cess of $650,000,000. 

JAMES A. ELKINS, SrR., was elected 
senior chairman of the board; W. A. 
KIRKLAND, chairman of the board; 
and JAMES A. ELKINS, JR., president. 
Mr. ELKINS, SR., is former board 
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Top executives of Bank of the South- 
west, Houston, with nearly completed 
bank building in the background. 
Largest building in Houston, the alu- 
minum structure contains the world’s 
largest banking lobby, covering 11% 
acres. The bankers, left to right, are: 
Col. W. B. Bates, chairman; L. R. 
Bryan, Jr., vice-chairman and chairman 
of executive committee; and A. G. Me- 
Neese, Jr., president. The building is 
expected to open about June 15 


chairman of City National; MR. | 
KIRKLAND is former president of | 


First National. Mr. ELKINS, JR., was 
president of City National. 


P. P. BuTLeR, S. MARCUS GREER, | 


and J. W. KEELAND were elected 
vice-chairmen. MR. 
chairman at First National. 


chairmen at City National. 


FRANCIS MARION LAW, consulta- | 
tion chairman of the First National | 
Bank, was elected to the same posi- | 


tion. He’s a former president of 
the A.B.A. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 164) 


This is the 16th | 


office of Girard 
Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank 
which opened re- 
cently in  Phila- 
delphia’s Subur- 
ban Station build- 
ing in the heart 
of the new Penn 
Center develop- 
ment 


BUTLER was | 
MR. | 
GREER and Mr. KEELAND were vice- | 
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Best to the 
Banking 
Convention- 


UNITED AIR LINES! 


Los Angeles, October 21 to 24 


You’ll save time and arrive fresh 
and relaxed when you fly United’s 
fast, dependable Mainliners® di- 
rect to Los Angeles and the con- 
vention. Choose from either of two 
fine services: luxurious First Class 
with delicious meals aloft, or low- 
cost Air Coach with exclusive 2- 
abreast seating comfort. A round 
trip discount is available on all 
First Class flights, plus an eco- 
nomical half-fare family plan. 
Convenient ’round-the-clock de- 
partures link 80 U.S. cities coast 
to coast. 


Post-convention Hawaii Holidays 


Before or after the convention, en- 
joy a delightful vacation in Ha- 
waii. Complete Air Tours, from 7 
to 22 days, as low as $271.50, plus 
tax, including air fare from Los 
Angeles. 


AIR LINES 
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Television’s finest achievement.. 


originally titled “Cavalcade of America 


ae 


‘DRAMA ADVENTURE. '! 


i 
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produced expressly for one of the Nation’s largest 
r prestige advertisers 


PRESTIGE 
Impact advertising for products and services 


: Established audience attraction with an 


18 year radio success on two major networks 


produced by thee crallsnich of Hollywood and L 


vivid, entertaining stories... behind -the-scenes 
drama with the men and women who made 


America’s History 


Photie— Write A OFFICIAL FILMS, inc. 
Lhd Dficial Loduy: PLaza 7-0100 


Proudly offered to a select group of advertisers 
HUMAN INTEREST ACTIO 


Trust THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE to win new his warm personality offers a merchandisable 
friends quickly. His hilarious half-hour tele- extra that doesn’t come with ordinary television 


vision comedy series gets big audiences every time. programs. Check 
He’s a big family favorite in market after market. on availability of 
Gildy’s especially valuable to commercial banks, this series in your 
savings banks and lending institutions because market now. 


The Great Gildersleeve 


NBC Television 
Films 


Programs for 
All Stations 
All Sponsors 
A DIVISION OF KAGRAN CORPORATION 


663 Fifth Avenue in New York, Merchandise Mart in Chicago, Taft Building 
in Hollywood. In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto. 
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stir well together, sweeten to taste, and boil. The 
result is something like this, in the words of one 
eminent observer: 

“I’m optimistic. Business is vigorous and prosperity 
is worldwide . . . I’ve just come from my tailor. A 
suit which would have cost me $100 two years ago 
now costs $150.” 

You can read that again. It has the main elements 
of sentiment and statistics in vogue today. It can be 
assumed that the tailor is also optimistic and buys a 
$3,000 car for $4,500. The dots are where you can add 
a little lemon, if desired, concerning inflation, unhappy 
farmers, and a thoroughly unpleasant foreign outlook, 
but most people like their’s sweet. 

The sanguine attitude toward the future is confirmed 
by record spending for plant and equipment, and by 
record dividend payments during the early part of this 
year. 

If business did not feel confident, it would be retain- 
ing more of its earnings. The possibility of a precari- 
ously balanced budget and lower taxes are also factors 
in creating a buoyant business spirit. So much for 
logic. 


[ VAKE some well-done current comments on business, 


Construction is strong and the automotive field is 
weak but hopeful. The two tend to counterbalance 
each other in their effects on related industries and the 
whole economy. 

Plant and equipment spending is up more than 20% 
over the same period last year and is probably the big- 
gest sustaining factor. Even with a slight increase in 
this rate the total should reach $35-billion by the end 
of 1956. 

Housing starts are down compared with last year, 
but the common opinion is they will not decline further, 
- the total for the year may be only slightly under 

DD. 


Automobiles are a different story. Production is not 
likely to equal the 1955 level, although the Federal Re- 
serve’s consumer survey was optimistic on this point. 

The tire and glass people, among others, feel the cut- 
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back in auto output but diversification has become so 
general that few big industries these days depend on 
one or two products. ‘I'he tire people have gone in for 
mattresses, chairs, textiles, and chemical items. The 
glass people, in addition to plastics and many other 
new products, have not been too hard hit owing to the 
need for more glass in today’s cars. 


Farm Outlook Better, or Is It? 


Weakness in the farm situation continues, but the 
tremendous pressure for aid to farmers in this election 
year may still change the picture considerably in the 
next few months. 

Such action would be felt also in farm machinery and 
other industries close to agriculture. An anomaly in 
this connection is the soil bank, which would take land 
out of production and lessen the use of farm machinery. 
It would also put additional income in the farmer’s 
hands which he could use to reduce debt or spend in 
some way. 


Earnings of banks have also gone up in the first quar- 
ter as they did in 1955, but the increase is still much 
lower than in other industries. However, the prospects 
are good that further progress will be made in bank 
profits so that bank stocks will become a more desirable 
investment medium as they have been in the past, 
when substantial institutional investors and some pri- 
vate individuals were buyers because of the inherent 
stability of the banking business. 


Steel Wages and Prices 


There is no worry about steel production prospects 
but considerable concern about steel wage negotiations. 
The feeling is that a substantial increase will be won 
and passed on to the consumer, unless the companies 
lean firmly against the wind. 

The big argument is over steel productivity and 
whether it has increased as much as the unions claim. 
The latest report of U. S. Steel went into this question. 

A $7-per-ton rise in steel prices to meet wage in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 172) 
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UNITED PRESS 


The cherry blossoms are one of the few features of the Washington scene not affected by the coming elections 


Legislative Effects of Electionitis 


sis about legislation. Each 

four years the session of Con- 
gress which precedes the political 
conventions and the Presidential 
election finds that the political 
stresses and strains are severe. 
Sometimes these lead to an out- 
pouring of legislation, and at other 
times, as in 1948 and 1956, they lead 
to a paralysis. 

From the fiscal standpoint the 
longer the paralysis has lasted the 
less chance there has been of com- 
mitting the Federal Government to 
broad new responsibilities, such as 
those pending for additional medical 
facilities; for constructing local 
schools; for making up out of the 
Federal Treasury part of the losses 
of individuals for flood and disaster 
damage; and for boosting employ- 
ment in domestically depressed 
areas, and so on. 


to: has developed a paraly- 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Even the expensive new “soil 
bank” program may fail to lead 
to heavy disbursements of Treasury 
funds on 1956 crops because of the 
pulling and hauling over this issue, 
with the possibility after the elec- 
tions are over that Congress might 
next year pass a somewhat less ex- 
pensive farm program. The effect 
of the “soil bank”’ proposal, however 
beneficial it might be to farm in- 
come, would be to add a new and 
probably semipermanent form of 
subsidy costing upward of $1-bil- 
lion annually. 

However, it remains to be seen 
whether this paralysis will endure 
throughout the present session. The 
President was expected, even if only 
for the record, to make some demand 
for action on his ambitious program. 
Remaining to be tested is how much 
influence this would have and how 
genuinely serious the~President is 


to obtain legislative action. Former 
President Truman learned that the 
popularity of the White House is 
just about as much advanced by 
talking up an ambitious program as 
by confronting voters with its en- 
actment by Congress. 


Holding Company 
Bill Stalled 


One consequence of this paralysis 
is that the Robertson bill to provide 
for the regulation of the growth of 
bank holding companies and the 
divestiture by them of their owner- 
ship of nonbanking assets was, at 
the time of writing (in the forepart 
of April), exactly where it was 4s 
reported in April BANKING. 

The basic question still to be de- 
cided was whether the Senate would 
take up the bill by Senator A. Willis 
Robertson (D., Va.), reported out 
late in the 1955 session. 
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Likewise the problem remained 
that, if there were to be offered a 
number of amendments which would 
involve the floor consideration of the 
pill in considerable controversy, the 
Senate leaders might be disinclined 
to schedule the bill for such con- 
sideration. 

During the past month Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) picked up 
considerable support, it is reported, 
for his ‘‘state lines’ amendment. 
This would prevent a holding com- 
pany from acquiring a bank in a 
state other than the state where 
the holding company maintains its 
head office, unless the former state 
permits entry by specific legislation. 

It was also indicated that, if the 
“state lines” amendment were to be 
approved, a number of further 
amendments would be offered. One 
of these, for instance, would re- 
define a holding company as one 
which owns 25% or more of the 
shares of a single bank, instead of 
the formula of the Robertson bill 
that a company, to become subject 
to regulation, must have an interest 
in two or more banks. 

Additional amendments were also 
being prepared for offering on the 
floor should (1) the Robertson bill 
definitely be taken up on the floor; 
and (2) should the Douglas amend- 
ment be approved. 

At writing, it was also indicated 
that a compromise between the 
Spence or House-passed version of 
holding company legislation and the 
Senate version might not be easy 
to achieve, assuming Senate passage 
of its bill. For one thing, House 
sources were disinclined to take 
any bill without some form of state 
lines prohibition. For another thing, 
the more additional amendments the 
Senate might tack on, the more 
difficult would be the process of 
compromise. 


Favors Celler Bill 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) became temporary chair- 
man of the antitrust subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.). 
as senior to Senator O’Mahoney, will 
assume chairmanship of this sub- 
committee in January if the Demo- 
crats organize the Senate. 

It is reported that Senator O’Ma- 
honey favors the Celler bill, passed 
this year by the House without any 
objection. This is the bill which 
subjects bank mergers achieved via 
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the asset acquisition route to the 
veto of the Department of Justice 
when such mergers, in the opinion 
of the department, tend substanti- 
ally to lessen competition in any 
locality or tend toward a monopoly. 


Senate sources revealed that 
Chairman J. William Fulbright 
(D., Ark.) of the Senate Banking 
Committee had written to the judi- 
ciary subcommittee indicating that, 
if the subject of special anti-bank- 


Banking Legislation Outstanding 


Tuere follows a brief listing of legislation directly or indirectly affect- 
ing banking, giving its legislative status at writing (and the nearer the 
session’s end approaches, the more rapid the prospect of a change in 


status): 
Subject 


Celler antimerger bill 


Bank holding company bill 


Broadening Farmers Home Admin- 
istration lending powers 


Broaden residence requirements for 
national bank directors 


Permit waiving of one national 
bank examination in two years 


Continuance of Treasury power to 
borrow from Federal Reserve 


Acceleration of Postal Savings 


System liquidation 


Supervisory officials’ pay boost 


Flood and/or disaster loan insur- 
ance 


Requirement of advance notice of 
bank mergers 


Housing amendments 


Extension to 10 days from five days 
for making national bank call re- 
ports 


Savings and loan association 
branching regulation 


Status 


Passed House; favored in Senate 
subcommittee but no Senate com- 
mittee action yet scheduled. 


Spence bill passed House; Robert- 
son bill with amendments pending 
on Senate calendar; awaits sched- 
uling of floor consideration. 


Both agriculture committees hope 
to take up when they finish with 
farm subsidy bill. 


Passed Senate; awaiting House 
passage, which was expected. 


Passed Senate; awaiting House 
passage, which was expected. 
Cleared House committee; slated 
for House passage. 


Hearings anticipated latter part of 
April. 


Passed House; Senate hearings 
scheduled for late April or early 
May. 


Hearings held in both House and 
Senate committees; Senate com- 
mittee working on bill. 


House committee reported out; 
awaits rule for floor consideration; 
not yet scheduled in Senate com- 
mittee. 


Three broad groups of proposals 
actively considered in House and 
Senate committees, with executive 
consideration due soon. 


Probably will be taken up first in 
Senate committee. 


Passed Senate; no plans for con- 
sideration in House committee. 
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merger legislation were to be taken 
up, the Banking Committee would 
like to take jurisdiction over the bill. 

Should the Banking Committee 
handle this subject, it probably 
could be expected to vest in bank 
supervisory officials, rather than in 
the Department of Justice, the re- 
sponsibility for determining the 
Clayton Act aspects raised by a 
prospective bank merger, as well 
as the economic and financial con- 
siderations which would bear on 
the desirability or undesirability of 
a proposed merger. 

It is frequently charged by busi- 
ness that the determination of anti- 
trust policy within the Department 
of Justice is often and perhaps in- 
escapably linked with politics. 


Bar Group Endorses 
Celler Bill 


In the April issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal it was 
brought out that this organization’s 
house of delegates had endorsed the 
Celler bill specifically, on the motion 
of the association’s antitrust sec- 
tion. 

One of the members objected that, 
before the bar association took this 


HAVE YOU SEEN..... 


stand, the association should consult 
with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This suggestion was overruled 
after Stanley N. Barnes, chief of 
the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, said errone- 
ously that the banking profession 
had taken no stand on the Celler 
bill. The Justice official further 
stated that the bill would only give 
parity of treatment under the Clay- 
ton Act to mergers achieved via the 
asset acquisition route with those 
achieved through purchase of bank 
stocks. 

The bar group further directed 
its antitrust subcommittee to take 
action before Congressional groups 
to urge adoption of the Celler bill. 
Thus, law firms now representing 
banks are committed through their 
professional association to pressing 
for action in favor of the Cellar bill. 


Advance Reporting 
of Mergers 

While President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal for advance notification of 
mergers looked like a likely subject 
for passage this year, the bill was 
delayed. The President proposed 
that, where any prospective merger 


(1) A summary of Democratic housing bills. 

(A) That submitted by Representative Albert Rains, chairman 
of the House Banking Subcommittee on Housing. Write to the House 
Banking Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C., for the 
Summary of Committee Print Bill, Subcommittee on Housing, dated 


March 22. 
(B) The Lehman bill. 


Write to Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., for a copy of his statement 
before the Senate Banking Committee on S. 3158. 


(2) The proposal to divert Treasury gasoline and excise tax revenue 
to a proposed highway trust fund. Write to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
House Report No, 1899 entitled, Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 


* 


* 


(3) A proposal by Senator Harry F. Byrd on how to balance the 
Federal budget. Write to Senator Byrd, Senate Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of his Statement on Taxes, Expenditures, 
Appropriations, and Debt, and Presenting a Suggested Byrd Budget. 


* 


* 


(4) An explanation of the factors that govern Federal approval 
of municipal housing plans and programs. Write to the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of his 
memorandum on Summary of the Workable Program for Anchorage, 


Alaska. 


would result in an institution with 
$10,000,000 or more of assets, jp. 
cluding prospective bank mergers, 
these must be reported, 90 days in 
advance of their consummation, to 
the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission. Thege 
agencies could take legal action dur. 
ing the 90-day period to halt 
merger. Even if there were no legal 
objection made during that period, 
mergers would be subject to legal 
attack by the Government after 
completion. 

Although the House Judiciary 
Committee favorably reported a bill 
to carry out this recommendation, 
it did not soon get a rule to facili- 
tate its consideration on the House 
floor. In the Senate the bill was also 
delayed because of the death of the 
chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Senator Harley M. Kilgore (D., 
W. Va.). 


Federal Reserve 
Combats Inflation 


In a rather dramatic way the 
monetary authorities moved last 
month to combat a threat of infla- 
tion of bank credit and prices. 

The Federal Reserve, just after 
the Easter holiday period had 
elapsed, hiked discount rates at New 
York and eight other Federal Re- 
serve banks to 234%, up %4 of 1% 
from last November 18; and at San 
Francisco and Minneapolis, the Re- 
serve banks raised their rate to 3% 
with the approval of the Board in 
Washington, a rise of 14 of 1%. 

Bank loans had risen this year 
contrary to the normal winter trend 
of liquidation. Business loans alone 
were some $5.2-billion greater than 
a year ago at leading city reporting 
banks near the end of March, and 
real estate loans were better than 
10% higher. 

However, the prospect was that 
the large business capital expansion 
in 1956, estimated by the Commerce 
Department at $35-billion, or some 
22% above 1955, would place a large 
strain on bank credit. 

In moving to boost the discount 
rate, the Federal Reserve was fol- 
lowing the policy it had adopted 
during the past few years of re 
straining the rate of growth of the 
economy in order that the reduced 
pace of advance might be sustained. 
Too rapid a rate of growth, offi- 
cials feared, might lead to a dip. 

Any number of large, prospective 
bend issues were in the offing—in- 
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dustrial offerings projected to fi- 
nance the anticipated expansion—at 
the time the monetary authorities 
moved to restrain credit. 

Furthermore, there was in pros- 
pect a further inflationary trend, 
suggested by the prospective rise in 
steel prices by an average of not 
less than $9 per ton. Some observers 
believed that the steel price rise 
might run higher than $9 a ton. 
This higher cost of steel was con- 
sidered a fairly firm prospect be- 
cause the steel companies were re- 
ported in a mood to make large 
wage concesisons to steel labor. 
Higher prices were also said to be 
called for to help finance prospective 
expansion in the country’s steel- 
making capacity. 

Such a rise in steel prices could 
well initiate a considerable spread- 
ing throughout industry of the 
trend toward higher prices, a fur- 
ther inflationary factor in the minds 
of monetary officials. 


Study Consumer Credit 


The Federal Reserve is projecting 
a thorough study of consumer 
credit, and for that reason it did not 
have its complete plans for the study 
ready for announcement before this 
month. 

President Eisenhower, in his eco- 
nomic report message, expressed the 
wish that such a study should be 
made to determine the need for 
stand-by authority for the Federal 
Reserve to be able, in case of need, 
to regulate such credit. The chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers requested the 
Board to make the study. 


Loan Survey 


Publication of the first figures on 
the survey of bank lending to busi- 
ness by some 2,000. representative 
banks, made by the Federal Reserve 
Board in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, was said 
to be imminent. Some of the first 
figures will be published in tabular 
form, as soon as they can be com- 
piled, in the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin. Subsequent issues of the Bul- 
letin will break down these figures 
in more detail and analyze their 
meaning. 


Study of 


Check Cashing Costs 


The Treasury, it was indicated, 
was still studying the recommenda- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Nearer Now: 


“FOREIGN AID FOREVER” 


_—. with social security, the Employment Act, and other modern 
innovations in this country, the old saying, “The poor we have 
always with us,” has tended to lose some of its force at home. Not so 
abroad, where masses of underdeveloped peoples multiply. Those poor 
promise to be with us a very long time, and many Americans moved by 
compassion or less altruistic aims clamor for continuous large-scale U.S. 
aid to the noncommunist world. 

The need for the clamor, if the program is to be kept rolling, is 
apparent from the growing discontent with the results of the “give- 
aways” since World War II. Senator Walter F. George, Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee chairman, for example, expresses serious doubts, which 
many others share. Since foreign aid cannot be kept going without 
propaganda here—just as the Bretton Woods program, the British loan 
and the Marshall Plan were “sold” to the public—various groups and 
individuals have been putting their shoulders to the wheel to get approval 
of the President’s $5-billion program, long-term commitments and all. 

Among these are the Citizens’ Committee for Expanded Foreign Aid, 
of which Mrs. F.D.R. is a member; the recently formed Committee for 
an Effective Foreign Aid Program, headed by Morris L. Cooke and 
Dewey Anderson; the Committee for Economic Development, which is 
concerned over Soviet economic gestures in underdeveloped areas; and 
former ECA administrator Paul G. Hoffman, who urges us to give more 
billions “without ... a thought of seeking gratitude.” 

This latter injunction is almost gratuitous, for the record is clear that 
the peoples we have been aiding, if indeed they are aware of the extent of 
our postwar aid to them at all, are not noticeably moved by the emotion 
of thankfulness. Indeed, so many Americans have been saying in print 
that the whole foreign-aid business is mainly a selfish program to 
defend America and contain communism that it would be naive to expect 
gratitude from the recipients. Not a few of the beneficiaries, in fact, 
resent the gifts and those bearing them. Thus, we find in the New York 
Times “Ecuador Leader Scores U.S. on Aid”; a Scripps-Howard dispatch 
from Brazil, “There’s Little Thanks for U.S. Aid.” We find the Fili- 
pinos debating whether they are getting an adequate slice of the pie; 
and the Afghans disillusioned and embittered over the results of Exim- 
bank and Point IV activities in their country. 


Tas economic aspects of the Administration’s aid program focus on 
the Near East and south Asia. The Administration wants permission to 
make commitments for as long as 10 years ahead. The argument is that, 
by helping the underdeveloped countries to develop, we bind them to us 
in the cold war. All of those countries have long-range ambitions and 
many have long-range plans, which indeed cannot be carried out without 
“foreign,” ie., U.S. aid. India has big plans, and Ambassador Cooper 
and former Ambassador Chester Bowles have been urging us to help. 

How closely and for how long dollars bind their recipients to us is a 
big question. Even while Washington for a time appeared to be panicked 
by a few words dropped in Cairo by the USSR Ambassador, Egypt’s 
dictator premier has been indulging in violent anti-U.S. and anti-West- 
ern activities in the tense Middle East. India not only clings to neutralism 
but, Nehru states, “every day the bonds of friendship between the Soviet 
world and India are being further strengthened.” 

Senator Barkley tells of a constituent of uncertain loyalty. “Didn’t 
I appoint your son to West Point? Didn’t I get a postmistress job for 
your sister? Haven’t I done many things for you over the years?” the 
Senator asked. “True,” was the response, “but what have you done for 
me lately?” 

It’s the same abroad as at home: To buy political friends you must 
keep paying. They don’t stay bought very long. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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The Degree of Care and Diligence 


Expected of Bank Directors 


Reading Court Decisions Will Be Highly Instructive 


HERBERT BRATTER 


This is the second in a series of 
articles treating the entire range 
of bank directors’ interests. The 
first, “Legal Responsibilities of Bank 
Directors,’ appeared last month. 
Writing from Washington, Mr. 
BRATTER is preparing the series in 
close cooperation with the staffs of 
the Comptroller’s Office and _ the 
FDIC. 


HILE neither the law nor com- 
\\) mon sense holds a bank di- 
rector to be an ornament but, 
rather, imposes on him manifold 
and serious responsibilities, the de- 
gree of care and diligence which a 
bank director should exercise can- 
not easily be set down in advance. 
Much depends upon the circum- 
stances. What may seem to be quite 
adequate care and diligence under 
today’s conditions may in retrospect 
a few years hence look like action- 
able neglect. Once a bank gets into 
trouble, whether through the im- 
prudence of its policies or as a re- 
sult of some individual’s dishonesty, 
the inquiry into the work of the 
bank and of its board of directors 
may be carried back many years. 
The liability of the directors is both 
collective and individual. An indi- 
vidual director who dissents with 
the policies of the other board mem- 
bers as being unwise should not neg- 
lect to have the minutes record his 
disagreement. In this way he can 
protect himself. 


Study the Statutes 


The first thing to do on becom- 
ing a bank director, if one has not 
already done so, is to familiarize 
oneself with the statutory respon- 
sibilities, state or Federal, as the 
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case may be. For this purpose, 
among others, the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency has is- 
sued its brochure, “Duties and Li- 
abilities of Directors of National 
Banks, last revised in September 
1955. It cites the pertinent provi- 
sions of the National Bank Act and 
the Federal Reserve Act. State stat- 
utes relating to the responsibilities 
and liabilities of bank directors dif- 
fer in many respects from the pro- 
visions of Federal laws; also they 
vary considerably from state to 
state. Hence pertinent state codes 
should be consulted. 


Use Reasonable Diligence, 
Business Experience 


In all matters not specifically dealt 
with in the statutes, bank directors 
must use reasonable diligence and 
bring their business experience to 
bear on the bank’s affairs as com- 
mon sense dictates. What is reason- 
able in one case may be inadequate 
in another. It is reasonable, for in- 
stance, to assume that the bank’s 
officers and employees are honest 
and trustworthy. But it is unrea- 
scnable for the directors to neglect 
to check the bank’s books and rec- 
ords—or to have them checked by 
competent auditors—and to take 
other steps to discourage dishon- 
esty. It is reasonable to feel re- 
assured when a bank examiner un- 
covers nothing wrong, but it is 
unreasonable to assume on that 
account that there is nothing wrong, 
for a bank examiner does not make 
a complete audit. And it is unrea- 
sonable to ignore cautions and warn- 
ings of the bank authorities. Some 
directors have done so to their re- 
gret. 


A bank’s operations cannot be 
properly directed unless the direc- 
tors meet with reasonable frequency 
and regularity. Those who have as- 
sumed the duties of a bank director 
but do not give their reasonable at- 
tention to the job may be held fi- 
nancially responsible if the bank 
gets into trouble. It is not the in- 
tent of the law and regulatory 
agencies that a bank director’s work 
should become onerous or prevent 
him from attending to his own busi- 
ness. If for that reason or due to 
illness or other incapacity a director 
must miss an occasional board or 
committee meeting at the bank, he 
is not going to be penalized. But he 
may not habitually neglect the 
bank’s affairs and ignore directors’ 
meetings. If the requirements of his 
own business are such that he can- 
not give proper attention to the 
bank, he should resign. 


Loan Responsibilities 


The directors are responsible for 
seeing to it that the loans a bank 
makes are within the statutory limi- 
tations. They should make sure at 
least that the larger loans are sup- 
ported by adequate information as 
to the borrower’s financial situation 
and the use to be made of the loan, 
and by the existence of a reasonable 
repayment plan. In some banks di- 
rectors have met trouble because 
they abdicated their functions to 
bank officers. When the bank gets 
into difficulty the rule of reason 
determines whether the directors 
have any liability. 

While the directors are expected 
to see that the bank’s top employees 
have integrity and the ability to dis- 
charge their respective duties and 
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are doing so, the directors are not 
insurers or policemen. However, di- 
rectors may not shut their eyes to 
information of a suspicious or de- 
rogatory character concerning bank 
personnel brought to their atten- 
tion. Once put on notice, directors 
will be held responsible for know- 
ing all facts which a reasonable in- 
vestigation would have disclosed. 
Clearly a bank director must do 
much more than avoid knowingly 
violating the pertinent bank statutes. 
He must not be negligent, for he is 
a trustee of the interests of the 
shareholders, the depositors, the 
borrowers, the employees, and the 
community. He must exercise ordi- 
nary care, meaning that degree of 
care which an ordinarily prudent 
and diligent man would exercise un- 
der similar circumstances. The de- 
gree of care called for depends upon 
the subject to which it is to be ap- 
plied in the light of the circum- 
stances involved. It is within the 
director’s own power at any time to 
determine whether he is exercising 
ordinary prudence and diligence. 


Examinations, Audits 


While directors are not expected 
to watch minutely the daily routine 
of the bank’s business, they are held 
responsible for knowing the general 
manner in which the business is con- 
ducted, the circumstances under 
which the larger lines of credit are 
given and the bank’s loan and in- 
vestment policies. Above all, direc- 
tors must not neglect the duty to 
see that the bank’s condition is ex- 
amined and audited at least as fre- 
quently as the law or by-laws mav 
provide, or in any case at reason- 
able intervals. 

Where a director is also an active 
officer of a bank he is held to stricter 
accountability. 

Directors’ duties cannot be pre- 
cisely listed and defined, since they 
are not the same under all circum- 
stances; nor can they be imposed 
with unvarying exactness on all di- 
rectors alike. 

Directors-liability actions may re- 
sult from violation of the statutes 
or common law. The statutes may 
be violated knowingly or through 
gross negligence. Failure of a di- 
rector to abide by his oath consti- 
tutes statutory negligence. But a 
Separate kind of negligence is also 
recognized: common-law negligence. 
This refers to mismanagement sepa- 
rate and apart from statutory re- 
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quirements. Failure to use reason- 
able and ordinary care is common- 
law negligence. Ordinary care is 
identified with prudence. But it is 
not the same as good judgment or 
sound banking. A director is not 
liable for the consequences of bad 
judgment or merely unsound bank- 
ing practices. Negligence implies a 
careless attitude relative to the 
bank’s affairs and the avoidance of 
losses. For such an attitude the di- 
rector is liable at common law. 


A Check List 


The degree of care and diligence 
expected of bank directors may be 
gathered from the following mat- 
ters which, upon the closing of the 
bank, are usually investigated by 
the authority whose duty it is to 
ascertain whether or not an action 
lies against the directors for negli- 
gence as a contributory factor in 
causing the losses sustained by the 
bank: The functioning of the exam- 
ination committee during the dec- 
ade preceding the closing of the 
bank; the pertinent by-law provi- 
sions governing duties of such com- 
mittee; the dates of its meetings. 
showing their regularity; the extent 
to which its reports were referred 
to and considered by the board; like 
information on the loan and dis- 
count committee; the regularity with 
which board meetings were held and 
the pattern of attendance at those 
meetings and the nature of the busi- 
ness acted upon thereat as reflecting 
the degree of attention being given 
to the affairs of the bank; the ex- 
tent to which the board considered 
and acted upon correspondence from, 
and reports of examination bv. the 
supervisorv authorities, particularlv 
where criticisms are contained in 
those communications: the extent 
to which there were present “red 
flags” or irregularities, e.g., ab- 
normal fluctuations in savings and 
checking account totals, in the vol- 
ume and nature of the Joan port- 
folio. in the amount of holdings of 
United States and other public se- 
curities and in the totals of corre- 
svondent balances. all as shown bv 
the records and books of the bank; 
and. finallv, any knowledge of ir- 
rescular acts on the part of officers 
and emplovees and action taken as 
a result of such knowledge. Many 
other areas, such as notoriety in 
high living on the part of relatively 
low-salaried officers, normally are 
sifted with care to see whether a 


directors’ liability action is justified. 

Many court decisions have held 
directors liable for inadequate at- 
tention to the bank’s affairs. Throw- 
ing light on the degree of diligence 
expected from a director is the case 
of Bates v. Dresser, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1920. It involved losses due to a 
bookkeeper’s embezzlements from 
the National City Bank, Cambridge, 
Mass. Although the other directors 
were exonerated, President-Director 
Dresser was charged $260,000 on the 
grounds that he had not used min- 
imum care in performing his duties, 
for otherwise he could not but have 
run into the defalcations. 


The Wages of Negligence 


The case of Bowerman v. Ham- 
mer involved about $200,000 of 
losses due to improvident loans and 
overdrafts granted by the First Na- 
tional Bank, Salmon, Idaho. Since 
Bowerman had not attended a single 
directors’ meeting in five years, the 
United States Supreme Court in 
1919 held him liable. In Warner v. 
Pennoyer in 1893 the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals held the president- 
director and the members of the dis- 
count committee of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Watkins, N. Y., liable 
for illegal and improvident loans 
made by the cashier, whose ac- 
tivities they had not sufficiently 
watched. In another Circuit Court 
of Appeals case decided in 1928 all 
the directors of the First National 
Bank of Sutton, W. Va., jointlv and 
severally were held accountable for 
$40,582 embezzled and fraudulently 
lent by the cashier to members of 
his family; a case of common-law 
negligence involving careless attend- 
ance to the bank’s affairs. 

In still another appeals court de- 
cision of 1938 involving illegal over- 
drafts and excessive loans to the 
Kentucky Wagon Works by the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, judgments 
aggregating about $4,000,000 were 
levied against several directors in 
varying amounts determined by the 
years of their service. Involved 
were failure to heed warnings by the 
Comptroller and overconfidence in 
the cashier. 

Possibly there is no clearer and 
more impressive way for a director 
to determine the degree of care and 
diligence he should give to his job 
than to read some of the many court 
Gecisions that have been made on 
the subject. 
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Coordinated Uses of 
Life Insurance and Trusts 


A Spotlight on Areas Where, Under the 1954 Code, 
a Profitable Union Is Indicated 


The author is a member of the 
law firm of Myles, Wormser & Koch, 
New York City. 


life insurance contracts and 

trusts is likely to increase un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1954. The 
charm of each to the eye of the 
other has been magnified by the 
abolition of the premium payment 
rule, the clarification of the rules 
governing taxation of short - term 
trusts, and the now greater certainty 
of obtaining the gift tax exclusion 
for gifts to minors in trust. 


", . « Intended for Each Other" 


In a sense, life insurance and 
trusts are intended for each other, 
for an appropriate union in the right 
circumstances will often accentuate 
their respective merits and lessen 
their demerits. It is the purpose of 
this article to spotlight several of 
the areas where, under the blessings 
of the 1954 code, a profitable union 
is indicated. 

The abandonment of the premium 
payment rule now makes it possible 
for an insured to place his policies 
in a trust, funded or unfunded, with- 
out inviting estate tax on the trust 
corpus. Under the 1939 code, a gift 
of principal in trust to fund the pur- 
chase of insurance on the donor’s 
life would subject the entire corpus 
to estate tax, on the theory that the 
beneficiary would have to survive 
the donor in order to possess or en- 
joy the property, and the insurance 
proceeds would also be taxed be- 
cause the premiums were “directly 
or indirectly” paid by the donor. 
The likelihood of tax imposition via 
the indirect premium payment rule 
tended to discourage the more ex- 
tensive use of life insurance trusts. 
The 1954 code will now relieve the 
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insurance proceeds and the funding 
corpus from estate tax, provided the 
donor has irrevocably stripped him- 
self of all incidents of ownership in 
the insurance and funding corpus 
and retains no reversionary interest 
therein valued at more than 5% of 
the value of the property as it ex- 
isted immediately before his death. 
The reversionary interest barrier 
can be hurdled effectively by pro- 
viding for successive trust bene- 
ficiaries in the event of the death 
of the primary beneficiary. 

Though the funded transfer re- 
lieves the donor of estate tax, he re- 
mains subject to income tax and 
possible gift tax. Section 677(a) (3) 
of the 1954 code provides that, if 
the trust income may be applied, 
without the consent of an ‘‘adverse 
party,’’ to pay premiums for insur- 
ance on the donor’s life, the income 
is taxable to him. Section 672 in- 
dicates that a person having a gen- 
eral power of appointment over the 
trust property will be deemed an ad- 
verse party. The section is not clear 
as to whether the power must ex- 
tend to income as well as corpus, 
though the language would seem to 
accept as sufficient a general power 
over corpus only, exercisable at 
death. 


Use of Adverse Party 


Clearly, a power given to an 
adult child, for example, to apply 
income to his own use or to pay- 
ment of insurance premiums on the 
donor-parent’s life, would make the 
child an adverse party, though the 
income would then be taxable .to 
him. The use of the adverse party 
mechanism as a means of avoiding 
income tax to the donor should, 
however, be approached with cau- 
tion for the income tax implications 
are, at the moment, uncertain. 


Notwithstanding the possibility of 
income tax to the donor on trusts 
funded by him, such trusts will often 
prove worth while. The estate tax 
advantage is considerable. True, 
such advantage would flow out of an 
outright transfer of the policy, but 
the donor insured would then have 
no guarantee that the policy would 
be used as he would wish. The trust 
mechanism gives him the right, in 
a sense, to control irrevocably the 
disposition of the insurance proceeds 
even though he has irrevocably 
parted ownership. 


Startling Results 


If the trust is irrevocably funded 
by a person other than the insured, 
the income is taxable to the trust 
as a separate taxpaying entity on 
the theory that the income applied 
te premiums is deemed accumulated 
for income tax purposes. So far as 
local law is concerned, most states 
permit accumulations during the 
donor’s life. Others, like New York, 
permit accumulations during a bene- 
ficiary’s minority only, but specifi- 
cally exempt applications of income 
for premium payments from the pro- 
hibition against accumulations. The 
opportunity of using the trust as a 
separate taxpaying entity often pro- 
duces startling results. 

Let us assume a prospective in- 
sured, age 40, earning $24,000, who 
wishes to set aside 10% of his an- 
nual gross income to buy insurance. 
His estate is currently in the 30% 
bracket. Ten percent of his gross 
would be depleted to $1,000 after 
taxes, a sum sirfficient to finance 
approximately $33.000 of insurance. 
Assuming the marital deduction is 
not used, the insurance proceeds 
would be reduced at death by estate 
tax assessment to $23,100. If the 
insured should die at age 65, he will 
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have used $60,000 of income to fi- 
nance an asset worth $23,100 to his 
heirs. Contrast this result with that 
of a trust funded by a third party 
in the amount of $60,000, showing 
a gross income of $2,400. The net 
after taxes ($1,900) would finance 
a policy in the amount of $63,000. 
The insurance proceeds as well as 
the funding assets would pass, on 
the insured’s death, free of estate 
taxes. Thus, using the same amount 
of gross income, the trust has fi- 
nanced an additional $39,900 of in- 
surance! 


Funding Trusts 


Unless the spouses are in the high 
income tax brackets, there is often 
a relatively small income tax ad- 
vantage in having a spouse advance 
the funds, for presumably they al- 
ready share the lower tax benefits 
of a joint return. Moreover, the ir- 
revocable severance of substantial 
capital may not be warranted in the 
ordinary household. However, fund- 
ing by someone in the family group 
other than a spouse may open up a 
Pandora’s box of benefits. Funded 
trusts created by a grandparent, in 
the high estate and income tax 
bracket, to buy insurance on a son’s 
life for the benefit of grandchildren 
(or the son’s spouse) are classic 
arrangements, unfortunately more 
honored in the writing than in the 
practical observance. There are sit- 
uations when their use seems in- 
stantly compelled. Grandparents 
who have amassed capital in the low 
income tax era are not unusual. 
Now, semiretired, they may no 
longer require excessive capital pro- 
tection, nor are their living ex- 
penses as heavy as formerly. Their 
son, with high earnings, is unable 
to accumulate a liquid estate be- 
cause of the income tax treadmill. 


After-Tax Cost of Insurance 


The after-tax cost of insurance 
would impose an impossible burden 
on him. A trust funded by the grand- 
parents to purchase insurance on 
the son’s life for the benefit of his 
children (or wife) can accomplish a 
multiplicity of purposes. It will pass 
on to the heirs a far greater net 
aggregate estate than would be the 
case were the property to pass 
through the successive estates of 
grandparent and son, and thus 
twice be subjected to estate tax 
levy. It will purchase insurance at 
far less aggregate cost. It will make 
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No Hard and Fast Rules 


if is axiomatic that each estate planning job requires a balancing 


of niceties, a process of selection and rejection, and an instinct for 


right action, for there are no hard and fast rules. 


Nonetheless. 


there are considerations in the uses of life insurance trusts which 


are not lightly rejected. Such trusts can be designed to escape 


estate taxation in the estate of the insured and to save the second 


tax upon the death of a beneficiary. They can be used to insure 


liquid capital to purchase assets from an unliquid estate. They 


can insure the continuity of a business interest. 
molded to a variety of purposes: 


sions under almost any conceivable contingency; 


They can be 
to provide for principal inva- 


to provide for 


accumulation or sprinkling of income. They are ideal to preserve 


capital for secondary beneficiaries and yet satisfy any need of a 


primary beneficiary. They can offer the myriad advantages of 


nongeneral powers of appointment. 


In short, they can, in most 


situations, add infinite variety to the valuable insurance invest- 


ment.—The Author 


full use of grandparents’ gift tax 
exemptions, thus freeing the son’s 
gift tax and estate tax exemptions 
for other transfers. It will create a 
liquid estate where none existed be- 
fore. This kind of financing is ideal 
in those situations where the son 
has a prosperous business to pass 
to his heirs, but little liquid capital 
to prevent a forced sale of the busi- 
ness assets at death to meet shrink- 
age charges. 


Short-Term Trusts 


The uses of so-called short-term 
trusts in funding insurance are 
many and yet to be fully explored. 
They offer a great stimulus to in- 
genuity. They hold the promise of 
buying insurance at the lower trust 
income tax rates and at the same 
time permit the funding capital to 
return to the donor after a pre- 
scribed period. The donor creates a 
trust for a term of not less than 10 
years (the limitation can be two 
years if the trust is established for 
a charitable purpose) with the in- 
come paid to or accumulated for 
the benefit of a designated bene- 
ficiary. At the end of the term, the 
corpus reverts to the donor and ac- 
cumulated income goes to the bene- 
ficiary. The income remains taxable 
to the trust, if accumulated, or to 
the beneficiary if paid out. The trust 
may terminate if the beneficiary dies 
before the prescribed term and, even 
though the beneficiary’s life expect- 
ancy is less than the term, the in- 
come will not be taxed to the donor. 


Moreover, gift tax, if any, will be 
assessed only against the value of 
the income interest given away. 
The use of a short-term trust to 
fund an endowment policy for a son 
to meet educational expenses has 
particular merit. Under this funded 
plan, the donor father would sur- 
render far less of his net income (at 
a period when his earnings are likely 
to be high) and still have access to 
the principal at a time when his 
earnings are likely to drop. Nor 
should the funding arrangement be 
overlooked in purchasing a 10-pay- 
ment policy on the life of the son, to 
be delivered to the son upon attain- 
ing maturity. Such a policy, ac- 
quired out of the higher net income 
of a trust with low premiums be- 
cause of the child’s age and in a 
period when the child is most likely 
insurable, produces a ready-made es- 
tate for the child and his family 
and offers him access to cash values 
for business or other purposes. 


Discretionary Investment Powers 

Funds transferred in trust will 
qualify for the gift tax exclusion 
though the child is a minor at the 
time of transfer if the income and 
corpus of the trust may, in the trus- 
tees’ discretion, be expended for the 
child’s benefit (though it need not 
be expended) and if, on reaching 
21, the child, or if he should sooner 
die then his estate, receives all ac- 
cumulated income and principal. The 
trustee should be given the discre- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Going After 


Home Improvement Loans 


“Operation Home Improvement” 
was inaugurated in January of this 
year under the direction of ALBERT 
M. CoLe, administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 
The following article telis how one 
bank went after home improvement 
loans. Mr. LANGER is manager of 
business development of the Secur- 
ity National Bank of Huntington, 
Long Island. 


Home Improvement to the 

many communities of Suf- 
folk. County, Security National 
Bank’s key personnel met on the 
program’s inauguration, to discuss 
how best they might take a leading 
part. All 12 branches of the bank 
undertook to establish 1956 as the 
year for the people of Suffolk 
County to make home improvements 
of all kinds. With the help of pro- 
fessional consultants in the devel- 
opment of a theme and program for 
its effort, the bank chose as its pri- 
mary objective to acquaint the 
people, in the communities it serves, 
with the benefits to themselves, 
their homes, their towns, and vil- 
lages—as well as to the nation— 
that will result from the OHI pro- 
gram. 

At another meeting, the bank in- 
itiated an orientation program for 
the 350 people comprising its per- 
sonnel. Part of this program con- 
sisted of showing an OHI-prepared 
slide film in color, with synchron- 
ized sound. Bank personnel were 
acquainted with the full details of 
the program, the need for it both 
nationally and locally, the bank’s 
purpose in taking a leading part in 
Suffolk County, and the benefits to 
the community, both economically 
and esthetically. The bank also in- 
stituted an incentive program for 
its employees in their OHI drive. 

As a kick-off to the program, an 
invitation was sent to all of ‘the 


ae of the value of Operation 
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building trade dealers and contrac- 
tors in the county to attend a gen- 
eral meeting at which Security 
National’s purpose in urging partici- 
pation in Operation Home Improve- 
ment was explained. The belief of 
the bank in the potential good to 
the over-all economy of the nation 
as well as to Suffolk County was 
outlined, and the ways in which it 
could benefit individual businesses 
or trades people were pointed up. 
Also at this meeting, official OHI 
promotion kits were handed out. 
The dealers and contractors, who 
were assured that any additional 
promotional advice, help, or aid that 
they might need would be immedi- 
ately available to them through the 
bank or its advertising agency, re- 
acted with considerable enthusiasm 
to the meeting, and a continuing 
relationship has been established be- 
tween them and the bank. 

The first ad was widely distrib- 
uted and effective. After the initial 
identification of Security National 
as the place for Operation Home 
Improvement loans, spotlighting of 
the various home improvements or 
repairs desired by the average home 
owner was developed. The main 
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theme of these ads, the ‘FIX ge- 
ries,’’ was to help point out to the 
homeowner a means by which he 
might evaluate and, therefore, begin 
to solve his own particular prob- 
lem. This was achieved by featur- 
ing in the ads a detailed home im- 
provement check list, with illustra- 
tions pertaining to the particular 
problem or job that might need do- 
ing in or about the home. The word 
“FIX” established a definite link be- 
tween the dealers and contractors 
in Suffolk County and the type of 
repairs highlighted in the ads. 

An example of the program that 
is now well under way is the FIX 
ad No. 2, How Is Your House 
Power?, which concentrated on elec- 
trical contractors and appeared in 
all metropolitan papers as well as 
local dailies and weeklies. As a sup- 
plement to the advertising, a mail- 
ing was sent to all of the electrical 
contractors in the banking area. It 
consisted of an advance proof of an 
advertisement, together with a letter 
inviting participation and a dealer 
application. In the letter, particular 
stress was given the point that the 
dealers and contractors could tie 
in with the bank’s advertising cam- 
paign in any way that they saw fit. 
The same follow-through procedure 
is planned on all of the subsequent 
ads in the dealer-contractor series. 

Further field work on the dealer- 
contractor level has been carried out 
with personal calls on these men 
in the banking area who are not reg- 
ular Security National customers. 
The bank feels that, since these deal- 
ers and contractors are in business 
in the communities the bank serves, 
they, too, should have every oppor- 
tunity to learn the details of Opera- 
tion Home Improvement. If they 
wish to participate in benefits from 
the program, our bank wants to do 
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everything in its power to make this 
possible. 

In the over-all promotion of this 
program, the bank has undertaken 
an extensive and consistent space 
campaign aS a means to inform 
homeowners of the services and fi- 
nancial aid available to them. These 
ads also have done much to illus- 
strate the various reasons for tak- 
ing advantage of the Operation 
Home Improvement loans—reasons 
of health, comfort, convenience, 
safety, and general attractiveness, 
as well as for the increased value 
of homes restored to good condition. 
These FIX ads of 1,000 lines will 
continue to run in the metropolitan 
and local dailies as well as the local 
weeklies. To further utilize the ef- 
fectiveness of the FIX series, they 
have been reproduced in various 
forms — as 29x44 lobby display 
signs, as counter cards for the tell- 
er’s windows, and as 81x11 reprints 
used as inserts in the more than 
40,000 mailings a month. The bank 
has also made use of specially de- 
signed blotters and postcard mail- 
ings which invite inquiry on the 
program. The 12 branches of the 
bank have also extended to dealers 
and contractors in their banking 
areas the opportunity to use the 
lobbies of the banks as display set- 
ting for the services or merchan- 
dise they offer. 

In view of its policy of encourag- 
ing personnel to participate when- 
ever possible in community affairs, 
the writer has accepted the chair- 
manship of the upcoming Home Im- 
provement Exposition scheduled for 
the Township of Huntington. This 
will be the first of a number of such 
expositions to be held in the various 
townships of Suffolk County in 
which the bank is planning to par- 
ticipate. 

Security National has believed so 
completely in the great benefits to 
be gained from the Operation Home 
Improvement program and it has so 
constructively and definitely aimed 
for and built up a completely in- 
tegrated campaign, that in only a 
few months it has already achieved 
tremendously effective and telling 
results. Because of the complete co- 
operation of the bank’s personnel 
and because of the effective use of 
advertising and promotion, Security 
National has contributed to making 
Suffolk County a leader in the na- 
tionwide Operation Home Improve- 
ment program. 
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Ad No. 1 in the 
campaign _identi- 
fies Security Na- 
tional as the place 
for Operation 
Home Improve- 
ment loans and 
spotlights the va- 
rious improve- 
ments or repairs 
the average home 
owner might most 
desire 


Ad No. 2 featur- 
ing “How Is Your 
House Power?” 
appeared in met- 
ropolitan papers 
as well as local 
dailies and week- 
lies. In addition, 
a mailing went to 
electrical contrac- 
tors in the area 
served by the 
bank 
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AT LAST IT CAN BE DONE! Now you can afford to add that badly needed 
garage or carport, turn your basement into a delightful recreation room or make 
those wanted bedrooms in the attic a reality. HOW? SECURITY NATIONAL 
BANK makes it possible with a low-cost, budget flattering Home Improvement 
Loan. You'll want to get started fast when you learn how much beauty, utility and 
safety can be added to your home. And remember, there's No Down Payment, 
with up to 36 months to pay. 


Moke 1956 the year to modernize, repair, and remodel your home. 
Give your family a happier, brighter homelife. Don’t delay for lack of immediate 
cash. Let SECURITY NATIONAL BANK help you. Use the convenient Home 
Improvement check list on the right. Decide what improvements are wanted, then 
bring this list co the SECURITY NATIONAL BANK office nearest you. We will 
be glad to help you with your complete program. Do it today! 
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ARE YOU LIVING DANGEROUSLY . . . ELECTRICALLY? 

You can't run today's modern home on yesterday's outdated, overloaded electrical 
wiring. If fuses blow frequently of your television picture jumps and flickers 
when the refrigerator gocs on. 11'S TIME TO INCREASE YOUR HOUSE 
POWER! 


LET SECURITY NATIONAL BANK HELP YOU LIVE BETTER . ELECTRICALLY 
Now is the ume to install safe, adequate wiring, heavy duty ity, additional 
outlets and new fix inside and outside. Delay can be costly, dangerous and 
unwise. Make up your mind today ¢@ visit one of the 12 convemently located 
ofhces of Security National Bank 


Ask to see the officer in chorge of Home Improvement loans. 

He will be glad to sur HOULSEPOW ER problems, arrange for a low 
cost loan at terms » budget and supply you with the valuable infor 
mation you need to bring your HOUSEPOWER up-to-date! 
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16 Ways to Pep Up 
Stockholder Relations 


Uses of the Annual Report, Ads, Old-Fashioned Modesty 


The author is president of The 
Merrill Anderson Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising and public relations firm 
of New York City. 


important. He raised the money 

to start the bank. It is his 
pocketbook that prospers if the 
bank succeeds. He owns the bank. 
He can change the management if 
he wishes—and sometimes he does. 
How important can you get? 

However, his importance has been 
recognized far more broadly and 
intensely in the past few years for 
these reasons: 

(1) Many banks show a large in- 
crease in deposits. This calls for 
more capital. Stockholders (present 
and prospective) are the source of 


supply. 


Tis stockholder has always been 


Influence of Market 


(2) Bank A may wish to buy 
Bank B. Bank B is willing, but its 
price is high. A cash deal is not 
in the cards. The only way in which 
Bank A’s management can hope to 
acquire B, without opposition among 
A’s stockholders, is to find some way 
to move the bank’s stock up 10 or 
15 points in the market. 

Since the market will be deter- 
mined by what stockholders believe 
their stock is worth, it is more than 
convenient, at a time like this, to 
have a group of stockholders who 
are intensely sold on the bank and 
its future. 

(3) The stocks of some good 
banks sell at figures well below book 
value. This makes them a natural 
target for shrewd operators who 
would like to pick them up at that 
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figure, and, with a little deft manipu- 
lation, make themselves large profits. 
Good communication between man- 
agement and stockholders can make 
this less likely, by building stock- 
holder confidence and raising the 
market price of the stock. 

(4) There is less likelihood of 
proxy contests and an attempt to 
unseat competent management if 
stockholders understand what is 
going on, i.e., the aims and achieve- 
ments of the bank. 

(5) Then there is the bank which 
has a good many absentee owners 
who are not doing it much good. 
Management may try to broaden the 
base by getting a lot of smaller local 
stockholders, who will have more 
interest in the bank. If the bank’s 
stock has worked up to a high fig- 
ure, a stock split-up is likely to 
arouse interest among investors who 
would not be interested in it at the 
higher figure. 


A Proved Formula 


The ideal formula for being on 
good terms with your stockholders 
seems to be something like this: 
Run a good bank. Be on friendly 
terms with the community as a 
whole. Make money. (Definitely— 
make money!) 

There is another item not to be 
overlooked: Even if you lead your 
bank out of the doldrums and show 
a huge growth in deposits, loans, 
and earnings, don’t think that your 
stockholders will necessarily love 
you. They probably will. But if you 
are enthusiastic and outspoken about 
these accomplishments (which are 
obviously yours) some clever trou- 
blemaker may find a number of im- 


portant people who would like to 
see you fall on your face, even if it 
is going to cost them money. And 
you will wonder why your stock- 
holders are not boosting you, loyally 
and harmoniously. Old - fashioned 
modesty—or even a crude facsimile 
—would have made the difference. 

There is a tendency among bankers 
to think “annual report” whenever 
they hear the word “stockholders.” 
While I think this is overemphasis, 
there is no doubt that the annual 
report offers more of an opportunity 
than some banks realize. 


16 Recommendations 


On the basis of discussions and cor- 
respondence with scores of bankers 
and the study of more annual re- 
ports than I can count, I offer these 
recommendations: 

(1) Give the facts and figures 
that matter. Give them over a long 
enough period so that real com- 
parisons are possible. 

(2) Good figures speak for them- 
selves with a minimum of boasting. 
And they don’t create so much em- 
barrassment for you if the econ- 
omy slides off some day. 

(3) Show them graphically, 
clearly, simply. Unless this is your 
first year of charts and graphs, you 
will probably want to go beyond the 
line graph and pie chart. For the 
second year, stacks of coins and cur- 
rency, cut-up dollars, three-dimen- 
sional columns. 

(4) Photographs are good. Color 
is good. Fine drawings are good. 
But enough is enough. 

(5) Decide in advance just what 
you want your annual report to ac 
complish. Don’t let it run away from 
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you just because some other bank 
has gone in for “glorious techni- 
color, breath-taking cinemascope, 
and stereophonic sound.” Maybe you 
should, too, but make your own de- 
cisions. 

(6) Include acknowledgments to 
those who deserve them. Say “thank 
you” so that they know you mean 
it—perfunctory mention is not the 
same thing. 

(7) If stockholders have brought 
or referred business to the bank, 
mention them by name (with their 
permission). You can find ways to 
avoid hurting feelings of any who 
may be overlooked. 

(8) Big pages can be beautiful, 
but men’s pockets are still about the 
same size they were a generation 
ago. 

(9) Before your report is set in 
type, have some simple soul with no 
more than a grammar school edu- 
cation read it and tell you what he 
didn’t understand, or what he 
thought various paragraphs meant. 
Have him or her read it aloud to 
you. You may learn important 
things about your own style. An- 
other more academic way is to test 
it by the scale of reading ease de- 
veloped by Dr. Rudolf Flesch at Co- 
lumbia. 

(10) Some banks boil every ad- 
vertisement down to the bare bones: 
let the annual report run to 32 
pages. But stockholders are mem- 
bers of the same human race, with 
greater - than - average demands on 
their time and attention. So... cut 
the nonessentials. 

(11) A page of “highlights” is in. 
valuable to the reader who wants 
to get the gist fast. 
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(12) Tell the current story of the 
bank’s services and why they are 
easy and satisfactory to use. Every- 
one who sees the report is a pros- 
pect and, without high-pressure sell- 
ing, the piece should be planned to 
win you new business. 

(13) Human interest stories are 
potent in warming up the annual 
report. It’s the same quality that 
made the New York dailies carry 
big front-page pictures and stories 
of the little girl who wanted a horse 
and entered her bid of $24.03 (her 
life savings) when The Hanover 
Bank was about to sell Nashua for 
a million and a quarter, as part of 
the Woodward estate. 

(14) The community belongs in 
your report. One of the most effec- 
tive features in one bank’s annual 
report is the story of the continuing 
movement by large national corpo- 
rations to its area. You probably 
have stories of your own area that 
belong in your report. 

(15) Reproductions of newspaper 
headlines or portions of stories 
carry more conviction than what 
you write—as third party recom- 
mendations generally do. 

(16) Finally, some banks are 
realizing that they pay a fantastic 
price for rushing through the an- 
nual report in time for the stock- 
holders’ meeting on the day speci- 
fied in the by-laws. One bank re- 
ported overtime charges of $50.000. 

Most banks would be better off. I 
think, if they did a continuing job 
of stockholder cultivation instead of 


one mighty effort a year. The in- 
terim report—short and simple—is 
one aid. You might send a copy of 
one issue of the house organ; or 
reprints of some of the bank’s ad- 
vertising. A letter of welcome to 
new stockholders is routine with 
most banks. The luncheon at the 
annual meeting is well established ; 
but people get hungry more than 
once a year and opportunities for 
business conversation are apt to be 
better at other times. If you have a 
TV program or a radio news broad- 
cast that you want them to listen 
to, tell them when and on what 
channel or station. 

One bank reports pronounced suc- 
cess in using photographs of stock- 
holders in newspaper ads. The year- 
end statement ad featured stock- 
holders. They find that stockholders 
like to have their pictures used. This 
year they plan to use child stock- 
holders. 

One of my friends in Indiana, 
John Wilhelm, is looking forward to 
the day when some great bank holds 
its meeting in Madison Square Gar- 
den or the Chicago stadium. 

If that seems too remote, remem- 
ber that AT&T has a staff of 300 
people who devote all their time to 
stockholders; General Mills has a 
traveling panel of 35 executives who 
visit stockholders in eight cities 
biennially, explaining company proj- 
ects with charts and movies. You 
can’t do all this; but in your own 
area and on a proportionate scale, 
are you doing all that you can? 


Three varied annual report covers—Equitable Security Trust Company, Wilming- 

ton, shows an “aerial view” of its personnel; The County Trust Company, White 

Plains, N. Y., shows a new Hudson River bridge nearby; Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston shows arterial highway construction in its neighborhood 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


Computer Handling Bank’s 
$24-billion Loan Turnover 


CCOUNTING incident to the $24- 
billion annual turnover in brok- 
ers and security dealers loans at the 
First National City Bank of New 
York is being handled on a general 
purpose electronic digital computer. 
Unveiling a new Burroughs E-101, 
the bank announced that it would be 
applied to other commercial loan 
categories as soon as the work could 
be programed. Loan turnover at 
First National City runs about $28- 
billion annually. 

The machine has a 100-cell mem- 
ory capacity. A larger unit, with a 
220-cell capacity, is in production 
and will be delivered to the bank 
when available. ‘An even fuller use 
of the machine’s capabilities will be 
possible at a later date when input 
and output tape devices are re- 
ceived,” said an announcement. 

The bank explained that the new 
machine “performs any combination 
of operations automatically in ac- 
cordance with a program of instruc- 
tions which is given to it through 
arrangements of pinboards. 

‘It eliminates a tremendous 
amount of machine and manual op- 
erations. The machine automatically 
calculates and prints interest ac- 
crued through the end of the month 
on loan ledger cards. It computes 
and prints new balances; prints a 
daily journal and a carbon copy of 
all transactions with offsets; ac- 
cumulates totals of loan changes by 
class, interest accrual changes, off- 
set entries and other control totals. 
At the end of each day it recaps 
and prints these totals on control 
ledger cards and prepares the de- 
partment proof for the general 
ledger.” 

Operations men at the bank said 
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the machine did in 12 minutes the 
work of two men for a full day; it’s 
now processing a day’s job in 214 
hours. Its operator is a young 
woman formerly in the bookkeeping 
department. 

The bank is prospecting for other 
areas in which the computer can be 
used, such as the general ledger 
and voucher departments—any op- 
eration that has limited volume but 
a high percentage of clerical effort. 


Bank Correspondence 


YRACUSE University students of 

business-writing surveyed bank 
correspondence procedures and 
learned from 247 banks that: 

Of the 103 employing form letters 
79% use them to welcome new cus- 
tomers; 49.5% have form letters for 
notifying customers of overdrafts; 
15% use them to welcome new in- 
dustries; 43.6%to tell present and 
prospective customers about their 
services. 

Only about 6% of the banks use 
a manual for dictation; 20% have 


The First National 
City Bank of New 
York’s electronic 
digital computer, 
used in the loan 
department at 55 
Wall Street. The 
“programing” is 
done on the pin- 
boards at the right 


a transcribers’ manual and some an 
over-all operational manual of which 
the correspondence section is a part. 

There are four general types of 
correspondence training programs: 
a carefully outlined bank procedure; 
periodical reviews of correspond- 
ence; lecture series on letter-writ- 
ing; and bank-sponsored employee 
training in business schools, colleges 
and universities. 

“Several banks report that the de- 
velopment of a manual has been or 
is being contemplated,” says a sum- 
mary of the survey findings. Com- 
menting on the coverage of dictation 
manuals it reports: 

“In general, stress is upon impor- 
tance of good planning of the let- 
ter, concise, clear sentences, keeping 
in step with management policies, 
eliminating distractions, voice mon- 
otony, improper pausing and faulty 
speed, and putting personality into 
a letter where possible. 

“One excellent manual for dic- 
tators is based upon a 10-week letter 
clinic held by the bank. It covers 
the importance of letters, writing 
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Here’s the new drive-in at Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank’s Gentilly branch office in 
New Orleans 


naturally, courtesy to the reader, 
sincerity and restraint, positive ap- 
proach, conciseness, clear and cor- 
rect language, effective openings and 
conclusions, and finally ways of plan- 
ning the letter before dictation.” 

Another manual is developed prin- 
cipally around four tests: “Is the 
letter understandable? Is the letter 
adequate? Does the letter show con- 
sideration for the reader? Is the let- 
ter accurate? 

“A few banks appear not to favor 
use of manuals, saying that they do 
not wish to restrict their officers to 
the use of particular styles or forms 
of letters,” the Syracuse survey 
reports. 


Safe Deposit Pitfalls 


 ameengguaree for avoiding safe de- 
posit pitfalls were offered by 
Aaron D. Felsing, manager of The 
Northern Trust Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Chicago, to several hundred 
bankers attending the conference 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers at Chicago. He made these 
points, among others: 

Doors to the safe deposit vault 
should have time locks, with ac- 
cess under double custody. The 
vault doors should be thoroughly 
serviced at least once a year; box 
locks, keys, tin containers, all oper- 
ating equipment should be kept in 
excellent repair. 

The rental agreement or contract 
should be drawn by the bank’s at- 
torneys. No forms should be used 
without their approval. 

If the box is leased to plural rent- 
ers and access instructions stipulate 
that two or more persons are to be 
present for access, see that they are 
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present. Do not permit one to give 
oral or written instructions for free 
access to the other. 

No access should be granted un- 
less the customer is properly identi- 
fied and his right to have access is 
verified on your records. Possession 
of the key is not identification nor 
is it evidence of the right of access. 

Under no circumstances permit an 
unauthorized access. 

Deputy appointments should be 
made on regular forms provided by 
the bank and should include an in- 
demnifying clause. They might well 
also include a statement that access 
may be permitted before, during or 
after regular business hours. Gen- 
eral powers of attorney should ordi- 
narily not be accepted for access. 

Bank or vault employees should 
not be permitted to act as deputies 
for customers. 


Joint Control for Keys, Locks 


Locks and keys to unrented boxes 
should be kept under joint control. 

The key used by the vault attend- 
ant should never be available to 
unauthorized persons. 

Customers should not be permit- 
ted to enter and/or remain in the 
vault alone. 

The attendant should permit ac- 
cess and open a customer’s safe de- 
posit box only within full view of 
the customer. When the customer 
returns the box, it should be locked 
in the same manner. 

The customer should not be per- 
mitted to leave his safe deposit box 
container in a coupon room unat- 
tended while he goes elsewhere. In- 


[» a feature article headed “Fashion 
Rivalry Keen in Banking,” Leif H. 
Olsen, bank reporter of the New York 
Times, said “esthetics” had entered the 
vault manufacturing field. 

“A vault,” he wrote, “is perhaps the 
most important equipment a bank 
buys.” Noting that “there are only 
three in the business, Diebold, Inc., the 
Mosler Safe Company, and Herring- 
Hall-Marvin,” Mr. Olsen continued: 

“Vault-making is not a big industry. 
The makers like to keep their figures 
secret, but gross sales last year ran 
about $50,000,000. Still, the competition 
is white hot at present.... 

“This has done some curious things 
to the product. Up to a few years ago 
the low bidder got the job. 


A closed-circuit television system per- 
mits centralized bookkeeping for the 
Pioneer Bank & Trust Company, 
Shreveport, La., and its two branches. 
Equipment includes a ‘‘scooter’”’ 
mounted on tracks in front of the 
bookkeeping files, two cameras, and 19 
monitors 


sist that he relock it in the vault 
or take it with him. If he must take 
it from the bank, make a full report 
of the circumstances. 


Foundation for a Personnel 
Program 


N™= broad principles for a per- 
sonnel program applicable to all 
types of banks and jobs are sug- 
gested by C. A. Sienkiewicz, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 159) 


of Beauty” 


But then esthetics entered the field.” 

The article went on to review dra- 
matic changes in the past two or three 
years, particularly the beautification of 
vault doors, 

Reporting that some observers expect 
the expansion and modernization of 
banks to “taper off,” Mr. Olsen added: 

“Not Raymond Koontz, Diebold’s ag- 
gressive president. He insists it is just 
getting started. And across Ohio, John 
Mosler, executive vice-president of 
Mosler Safe, is equally optimistic. Mr. 
Mosler points to 1955 record sales and 
predicts 1956 will top them. Mr. Koontz 
says sales in the first quarter should 
exceed those in the like period of last 
year by 20%. And the balance of the 
year looks ‘very good,’ ” 
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Public Relations 


Advertising .. . Promotion . .. Business Development. . . 


Community and Staff Relations 


“You’re Welcome” 


A PERSON cashing a pay check at 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
Manchester, N. H., receives from 
the teller a yellow “You’re Wel- 
come”’ card (see cut). It tells him 
that cashing checks is only one of 
the bank’s services and invites him 
to use one or more of the others. 
“This idea came to us when we 
discovered that we were cashing a 
large number of pay checks drawn 
on other banks for people who did 
not have an account with us,” ex- 
plains Vice-president Clifford R. 
Thatcher. “They patronize our bank 
because of our large, convenient 
parking lot, and we cash their checks 
so long as we know the issuer and 
the person can identify himself. 
“The service offers us two sources 
of business. First, the employee gets 
to know us from his weekly visits. 
When he needs a personal loan or 
instalment financing he stops in to 
see us. Many have opened one of 
our special checking accounts when 
they found this service was more 
economical than buying money or- 
ders or registered checks. Likewise, 
many have opened Christmas Club 


Baby chicks in a ferris wheel were one of the Easter Farm 
Fair exhibits at the Murray Hill office of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank of New York on Madison Avenue. The 
event took place during a school vacation, and many little 
New Yorkers came in to see the diverting displays 


Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of 
Manchester, 
N. H., uses this 


card effectively 


and savings accounts because of the 
convenience of making payments or 
deposits when cashing their pay 
checks.” 

The bank frequently gets an op- 
portunity to talk to the employer 
about the service his employees are 
getting, thus opening the door to a 
discussion about the bank and what 
it has to offer. 


Down on the 


(Madison Avenue) Farm 


i any New Yorkers, little or big, 
haven’t seen chicks (and we do 
mean the poultry kind), the fault 
isn’t the UNION DIME SAVINGS 
BANK’S. 

During the week before and the 


week after Easter, the bank’s Mur- 
ray Hill office on Madison Avenue 
was the scene of an Easter Farm 
Fair, complete with eggs, little 
chickens, a mechanical cow, and 
sundry dairy products. Two dairy 
companies gave food demonstrations 
at regular intervals during the first 
week; in the second, members of 
4-H Clubs in Orange and Suffolk 
ceunties came to the bank to show 
the public their activities. An incu- 
bator was on display, too. 

Exhibits and demonstrations were 
provided through the courtesy of 
agricultural, dairy, poultry and 
packing organizations, many of them 
the bank’s neighbors, with offices 
in the vicinity of East 39th Street, 
Manhattan. 


Model of the proposed Brooklyn Sports Stadium and area 

is being displayed in Brooklyn savings banks, which par- 

ticipated in the Dodgers’ pennant-raising festivities on 

Opening Day, April 17. The model was prepared for the 
Group V Savings Banks Association 
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bean for to cosh this check, 
check every Week. See how Quickly” 
z 
Your Savings Account May 


“Bank Education Week”’ at Springfield, 

Ill., included tours for high school stu- 

dents. Left, at the Springfield Marine, 

young people inspect the ledger record- 

ing Lincoln’s account. Right, a savings 

machine is demonstrated at the First 
National 


and Loans 


HE CONNECTICUT BANK AND 

TRUST COMPANY, which has 23 
offices in 15 Connecticut communi- 
ties, distributed flower seeds this 
spring as a promotion for its home 
loan improvement service. 

Slipped into a folder resembling 
a match book was a generous packet 
of seeds—‘“‘a gift that will help beau- 
tify your home.” 

A message inside the front cover 
suggested that home beautification 
could not be done with flowers alone. 
“Sometimes it takes money. Yes, 
money for materials to build a new 
sun porch, outdoor terrace, side- 
walks,”’ etc. 

“If we have ‘sown a seed,’ come 
in any of our offices and ask about 
a Property Improvement Loan. 
Costs only $5 per $100 per year, 
with free life insurance included.” 

On the back cover was a loan re- 
payment schedule. 


“On-the-Job”? Loans 


NION MARKET NATIONAL BANK of 
Watertown, Mass., recently in- 
troduced an “Employee Bank Credit 
Plan” in several local industries. 
Definite benefits are assured to 
both employees and employers by 
providing bank loans ‘on-the-job,” 
says the bank. The plan furnishes 
an employee with the opportunity to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Public Relations Call Statement 


500 bankers who attended 
regional meetings in Milwaukee 
and Wichita, under sponsorship of 
the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation heard programs on the 
theme “What Your Public Relations 
Call Statement Should Show.” 

A feature was a panel discussion 
by FPRA officers, ‘Fitting the Tools 
to the Policy.” Participants were 
First Vice-president William E. Sin- 
gletary, vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Second vice-president 
Orrin H. Swayze, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss.; Third Vice-president 
Edward T. Hetzler, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
and Treasurer A. Gordon Bradt, sec- 
ond vice-president, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. Preston E. Reed, 
FPRA’s executive vice-president, 
was moderator. Here’s the panel in 
brief : 

Hetzler on Advertising. The ad 
program needs constant reappraisal. 
Before determining the budget, de- 
cide on what advertising is to do: 
that, rather than a formula, is the 
important thing. If the advertising 
job requires more money than is 
available, postpone part of the pro- 
gram temporarily. Keep the staff 
informed of your advertising so it 
can sell the service. 

Singletary on Business Develop- 
ment. The front line of selling is the 
officer call program; it must be or- 
ganized to be effective. The chief 
executive officer holds the key to its 


success; if he gives enthusiastic 
support the staff will follow. Offer 
a challenge by setting up goals and 
quotas; they’ll stimulate the sales 
effort. Some banks think this is a 
pressure technique, but don’t forget 
that industry uses the idea success- 
fully. 

Swayze on Publicity. Newsworthy 
events occur in every bank, but 
often they’re not recognized. Give 
your releases the same careful prep- 
aration you give your advertising. 
Gain the confidence of the press, de- 
velop its friendship. 

Bradt on Community Relations. 
Banking education in the schools 
is important, but it’s effective only 
if it contributes to the children’s 
knowledge: schools aren’t the place 
to promote services. Contributions 
present difficult problems. Compile 
a list of approved organizations, say 
“no” tactfully to those who don’t 
qualify, explain the policy com- 
pletely. Budget all contributions. 

W. W. Delamater, FPRA’s presi- 
dent, and vice-president, Trades- 
mens Bank & Trust Company, Phil- 
adelphia, told the conferences that 
there was a tendency to glamorize 
public relations. Tricks and stunt- 
men have no place in the banking 
field. The future of bank public re- 
lations depends on careful planning 
and intelligent execution. 

L. M. Smotherman, assistant vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, and Kenneth E. Johnson, vice- 
president, Kansas State Bank, were 
chairmen, respectively, of the Mil- 
waukee and Wichita conferences. 
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BANKS and PEOPLE 


Stories That Make News 


A Trust Fund for Bronze Generals 


Philadelphia a National 

Guardsman, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William M. Reilly, whose heroes 
included Lafayette, Pulaski, Mont- 
gomery, and Steuben. When he died, 
60 years ago, General Reilly left a 
$50,000 trust fund, the income from 
which was to accumulate until there 
was enough to erect statues of the 
illustrious four in front of Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

The general picked these foreign 
volunteers in the cause of American 
freedom because “they were inspired 
by that nobler humanity which rises 
above the love of one country only— 
the love of liberty for all mankind 
without distinction of race or creed.” 
And he sought thus to mark Ameri- 
cans’ appreciation and gratitude. 

By 1940 the income accumulation 


Or: upon a time there lived in 


“A Trust Fund for Bronze Gen- 
erals” is also appearing in the May 
issue of THE TRUST BULLETIN. 


Lafayette 


“Banks and People” is by JOHN 
L. CooLEY of BANKING’S staff. 


was $165,000 and the then Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, serv- 
ing as trustee with three individuals, 
was ready to get the statues. How- 
ever, Philadelphia’s Art Jury, which 
must approve all decorative append- 
anges to Independence Hall, politely 
said No thanks, there were enough 
bronze men on the lot. 

The court appointed an amicus 
curiae to study the quandary, and it 
was decided to install the Reilly gifts 
at the Art Museum. Four sculptors 
were hired. However, bronze was 
scarce in wartime and another dec- 
ade passed before the statues were 
completed. 

But General Reilly had had other 
heroes, to wit, Generals Wayne, 
Greene, Sumpter, and Morgan; also 


Von Steuben 


Captain John Paul Jones. The will 
provided that when the first four 
sculptures were in service the 
trustees would continue to accum- 
ulate income against bronze like- 
nesses of those gentlemen. 

We’re informed by Robert A. Wil- 
son, senior vice-president of The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company (successor to the 
old institutional trustee) that work 
is proceeding on the Jones piece; 
it was decided to start with him as 
a courtesy to the Navy. However, 
interest rates being what they are, 
it may well take another 75 years to 
finish this part of the long assign- 
ment. 

Just in case the trustees run out 
of projects, General Reilly stipulated 
that when all his heroes were quietly 
sitting out eternity on their pedes- 
tals, the income from his fund 
should accrue for the construction 
of a hospital. 

That one, everybody agrees, is 
something for a distant tickler file. 


Montgomery 
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Big Jersey Standard Stock 
Issue Handled by Bank 


More Than 20,000,000 Items Were Processed 
in Largest Job of Its Kind 


Standard Oil Company (New 

Jersey) are safe in their own- 
ers’ strong boxes—and a bank did 
a record-breaking job to put them 
there. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Jersey’s transfer and divi- 
dend-paying agent, saw to comple- 
tion the vast detail incident to the 
company’s three-for-one capital 
stock split. It was the biggest task 
ot its kind ever undertaken, involv- 
ing the manual, mechanical, or elec- 
tronic processing of more than 
20,000,000 items: mailings, enclo- 
sures, stencilings, proxy tabulation, 
issuance, and posting of the new 
certificates. 

There were, for instance, more 
than a million mailings containing 
3,588,000 enclosures to the 326,000 
stockholders. Posting the new shares 
to the stockholders’ ledgers called 
for 1,500,000 entries in five weeks. 


Ts 130,870,948 new shares of 


Part of the 21 tons of mail, with stock certificates enclosed, 
in bank’s vaults before being mailed to SONJ shareholders 


Preliminary planning for the 
physical handling of the split started 
some time before the special stock- 
holders’ meeting at which the ac- 
tion was approved. Proxies were 
stenciled and related material was 
prepared and mailed to sharehold- 
ers in advance. A stockholders’ vot- 
ing list was assembled, giving names 
and number of shares held on the 
record date; returned proxies were 
checked and tabulated against this 
list. 

“Automation, methodication, and 
modern electronic equipment made 
the huge job possible, and kept the 
many varied phases on schedule,” 
Guaranty reported. ‘One new ma- 
chine that was used to advantage 
counts certificates at the rate of 
60,000 an hour. Yet with all the 
most advanced equipment the job 
required the work of hundreds of 
members of the bank’s staff, at 
times almost around the clock.” 


Special instructions being prepared for 

an electronic machine as part of the 

tabulating phase of processing the Jersey 

Standard stock split at Guaranty Trust 
of New York 


Several hundred of the bank’s em- 
ployees assembled the more than 3,500,- 
000 enclosures 


A few of the mail bags start their journey from the Guar- 
anty to the New York Post Office 
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Some of The First National Exchange Bank staffers who completed A.I.B. courses 
in 1955 


Commencement for Staff Students 


66 time” is coming 
up again at The First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Va. 

Each summer the bank has a pro- 
gram, in its own auditorium, to 
honor the staff members who have 
completed the work required for 
American Institute of Banking cer- 
tificates. Conducted by the president 
and board chairman, C. Francis 
Cocke, as a special staff meeting, 
the exercises include an address by 
him, emphasizing the value of the 
Institute and The Graduate School 
of Banking. 

Mr. Cocke, a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
also presents cash awards to the 
new A.I.B. alumni: $100 to the 


C. Francis Cocke, president and chair- 
man of The First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke, Va., presenting an 
A.I1.B. Graduate Certificate to Edward C. 
Tutwiler, assistant cashier, left. Mr. Tut- 
wiler took his first A.I.B. course in 1921 


student who has earned a Graduate 
Certificate; $75, Standard Certifi- 
cate; $50 Pre-standard Certificate; 
and $25 to the FNEB staffer who 
made the highest grade in each of 
the five courses offered by Roanoke 
Chapter. 

Last year the bank had 62 staff 
members, out of approximately 160, 
who successfully completed Institute 
courses. Four received Pre-stand- 
ard, one a Standard, and four Grad- 
uate Certificates. 


tects 


Blind “Extras’’ 
Big Job for Bank 


in Houston 


N™= totally blind men and women 
recently came to The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, and 
completed a big job in record time. 

As transfer agent for a number 
of large national corporations, the 
National’s trust department fre- 
quently makes substantial mailings 
to stockholders. Faced with such a 
job, at a time when many other 
things had to be done, the bank 
called on the Houston Lighthouse 
for the Blind for helpers. The group 
inserted 60,000 annual reports in 
envelopes in record time. 

“This made it possible for us to 
put the report in the mails ahead of 
schedule,” says Vice-president Rob- 
ert W. Kneebone. Previously, it had 
taken sighted persons about a week 
to make the inserts, whereas the 
Lighthouse folks did the job in just 
over three days. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Kneebone sug- 
gests, others will like the idea. It’s 
a way to help worthy handicapped 
people help themselves—and to get 
what he describes as ‘superior 
service.” 


Florida Banks Give 21 Scholarships 


WENTY-ONE students, including 

one woman, are now using schol- 
arships at five colleges and univer- 
sities in Florida, provided by the 
Florida Bankers Association Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

The cash awards, ranging from 
$250 to $600 a year, are made pos- 
sible by voluntary contributions of 
banks in the state, and are given to 
college juniors and seniors majoring 
in finance and banking. The purpose 
is to encourage the training of 
bankers “‘to the end that the future 
of Florida banking will be in sound 
and capable hands.” 

The awards are based on scho- 
lastic average, ability, need, person- 
ality, character, and future plans. 
The scholarships can be used only 
in Florida. 


President J. E. Bryan, Union Trust Co., 

St. Petersburg, hands scholarship check 

to the bank’s former employee, Joan 

Hope Johnson, a banking major at Uni- 
versity of Florida 
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The Bank and the Piney Woods 


sk the people at Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank and Trust Com- 

pany, of Jackson, Miss., “‘What 
was your busiest time?’ and the 
chances are they’ll answer, ‘“When 
we helped the Piney Woods School 
handle that deluge of dollars.” 

The flood crested into a trust fund 
of $800,000, which the bank admin- 
isters . . . but it’s really quite a 
story, so let’s outline it: 

Ralph Edwards’ “This Is Your 
Life’ television program featured 
Dr. Laurence C. Jones, founder of 
the Piney Woods Country Life 
School for Negro children, located 
about 20 miles from Jackson. After 
the show that Wednesday evening 
Ralph suggested that viewers send 
$1 to the doctor for the benefit of 
his project. 

By Friday the donations were ar- 
riving in sacksful, and the bank 
pitched in to help. It drafted a 
station wagon to haul the cash from 
the post office to its vault, then 
hired 90 college students, home for 
Christmas, to reenforce the staff. 
At one time more than 150 people 
worked long hours opening letters 
and counting money. The bank had 
as many as 30 mail bags in its main 
vault and 15 more in the strong 
room at the branch. Contributions 
came from everywhere — even 


Dr. Jones, founder of the Piney Woods 

School, discusses terms of the trust 

agreement with W. M. Mounger, presi- 

dent, Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co. of Jackson, Miss. 


Dr. Jones and a 

portion of one 

day’s mail at the 
post office 


Europe. The Brooklyn Dodgers sent 
$500. 

Several months later Dr. Jones 
invited his friends to Piney Woods 
for the ceremony marking establish- 
ment of the $800,000 Laurence C. 
Jones Foundation, made possible by 
thousands of generous, friendly 
people. Distinguished citizens at- 
tended, among them Governor Hugh 
L. White, Mississippi’s Chief Justice 
Harvey McGehee, two bishops, three 
college presidents. 

So things are going pretty well at 


Piney Woods. When Dr. Jones 
started his school in 1909, the first 
class—one pupil—met under a tree. 
Now there are 500 pupils, numer- 
ous buildings—and $800,000! 

A friend of the bank and the 
school reports that Deposit Guar- 
anty’s livestock man went to Piney 
Woods one rainy day to check the 
hog-feeding program at its farm. 
The banker took his boots along, 
climbed into the pen, called the 
hogs, and made his inspection—to 
the delight of the young students. 


“Trusting Banker” No. 1 Friend 
in Westinghouse Strike 


War a New York Herald Tribune reporter asked Jacob Konowich 
of Newark, N. J., how his family of seven had been able to survive 
the 156-day Westinghouse strike, Mr. Konowich listed five factors—and 


first came “a trusting banker.” 


tives, and a job on the side.” 


The others, as noted by Tom Barrett in a prominent feature story, 
were: “An understanding landlord, a sympathetic grocer, loving rela- 


“Last summer,” wrote Reporter Barrett, “Mr. Konowich decided to 
consolidate several debts through an $1,800 loan with the Fidelity Union 
Trust Co. of Newark. Monthly payments were set at $75. Beyond this 
debt, the Konowiches were pretty well clear. . 

“Today Mr. Konowich owes five months’ payment on the bank loan, 


but has been assured by the bank of a reasonable time to make up the 


payments.” 


He is now back at work at the Westinghouse Meter Division plant, 


Newark. 
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“The Bank and Its Publics” 


ERISH the thought, but if there 
are banks still in the disheart- 
ening condition of “intending” 

to do something about public rela- 
tions, perhaps it’s in order to sug- 
gest a little preparatory homework 
on so important a subject: for in- 
stance, a reading of The Bank and 
Its Publics* by Robert Lindquist. 

As many BANKING readers know, 
Bob Lindquist is an old pro with a 
young viewpoint. He’s vice-president 
in charge of public relations and 
business development at Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Formerly chairman and now a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council, he is also an ex-president 
of the Financial Public Relations 
Association and a founder of its 
school at Northwestern University. 
He lectures extensively — at The 
Graduate School of Banking, among 
other places. 


Everybody's Job 


Broadly speaking, his book pro- 
jects the philosophy and techniques 
of bank public relations, a subject 
that has come of age in the past 
decade or so. Although Mr. Lind- 
quist says this volume is not pri- 
marily a handbook but more “a 
study of human relations,” it’s as 
thorough as a manual. However, it 
keeps in close contact with the 
author’s major premise: that the 
never-ending public relations job 
reaches into every cranny of the 
banking business, and is therefore 
everybody’s job. (If this is not a 
new observation, let it be suggested 
that the existence, between two 
covers, of so much information on 
how to execute that job, is rather 
convenient. ) 

The book offers many suggestions 
for carrying out a public relations 
“program.” First to bear the re- 
sponsibility is management — the 
bank president, directors, top of- 
ficers: “a place must be made at 
the management table for contin- 
uous attention to the human side of 


(*) THE BANK AND Its Pusuics. By Robert 


Lindquist. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
300 pages. $5. 
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banking.” Without the “invisible 
asset of public confidence and good- 
will” there would be no banks, Mr. 
Lindquist observes. Public relations 
is “of more concern to banking than 
to any other type of service,” for 
banks deal in intangibles and their 
profits come only through the cus- 
tomers’ continued patronage. There- 
fore a banker’s most important 
quality “‘must certainly be an under- 
standing of human nature.” 

This author doesn’t offer a set 
plan for all banks; public relations 
isn’t adaptable to a mold. Organiz- 
ing for the job must proceed on the 
lines of each bank’s own policies 
and the conditions extant in its 
organization and community. 


Mr. Lindquist 


In selecting the public relations 
personnel, says Mr. Lindquist, look 
for the ability to work with and to 
understand people. The P. R. spe- 
cialists must know their publics. 
First of these is the bank’s staff, 
which should be selected, trained, 
and inspired. Then there are the 
directors and stockholders, present 
customers, community, government. 
The book suggests procedures for 
working with all of these public 
areas. 

There is much material on the 
implementation of the public rela- 
tions program. Separate chapters 
cover such things as banking sales- 


manship, advertising and its media, 
personal salesmanship and business 
solicitation, publicity, news releases, 
the public relations budget. 

Advertising media, copy prepara- 
tion, layouts, format and budgets 
are discussed at length. One chap- 
ter, “The Bank and Its Community,” 
emphasizes the need for “sincerity 
and warmth of personal contact and 
friendship” in banker participation 
in civic activities. The author rec- 
ommends that banks develop their 
own community projects, and has 
many suggestions. 

Everybody agrees that good pub- 
lic relations begins at home, and 
Mr. Lindquist has a chapter on per- 
sonnel administration: establishing 
a policy, salaries (‘the underlying 
policy must be concerned with com- 
pensation”), fringe benefits, retire- 
ment plans, profit sharing, promo- 
tions, “the human touch.” 

The author emphasizes that banks 
must attract personnel ‘above the 
average in intelligence, character 
and personality.” What is needed, 
he says, “is a selling job on the 
part of banking to show the younger 
generation and its teachers that 
banking now offers many advantages 
for employment.” He has some 
practical ideas for accomplishment: 
booklets, letters, personal interviews 
with students. 


That "Do Something" Urge 


In his foreword Mr. Lindquist 
says: “The desire to serve, to ‘do 
something about public relations,’ 
lies in the hearts of most bankers. 
And this desire is prodded by newly 
developed competitive forces. But 
what action to take, and the tech- 
niques of this action, offer big ques- 
tions for the average bank to 
answer.” 

If all the answers aren’t in this 
book (or in any book), the author 
nevertheless helps the reader find 
his own. Impressing on bankers 
their opportunities and resvonsibil- 
ities in human relations, The Bank 
and Its Publics provides them with 
the kind of know-how that is good 
for the banking business. 


BANKING 
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BANKING’S PROBLEM OF 
Recruitment and Training 


EDWARD B. SMITH 


The following article is based on 
a report made to the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, at its recent 
Boca Raton meeting, by Edward B. 
Smith, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta. 


ANKING has to do a far better 
B job than it is presently doing 

in selling its wares to its own 
officers and employees. At the same 
time, it has a long way to go in de- 
veloping a good working program 
for recruiting, training, and keep- 
ing potential officers and new em- 
ployees. 

These are among the more im- 
portant conclusions that can be 
drawn from two surveys on banks 
and bankers just completed by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company for 
the Joint Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. The surveys 
were conducted under the guidance 
of the Subcommittee on Recruitment 
and Training of Personnel for Banks 
headed by Lloyd Austin, president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles; George Moore, execu- 
tive vice-president of The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; and 
the writer. 

Our committee specifically sought 
to find out, through carefully pre- 
pared questionnaires (a) the atti- 
tudes of bank personnel toward 
banking as a career; and (b) what 
banks are doing to attract and train 
competent young men and women 
for the banking profession. 


Two Questionnaires 


The two questionnaires were 
mailed out to a total of 134 banks in 
various parts of the country and 
were completed and returned by 127 
of them. Of the 1,107 bank em- 
ployees who participated in the sur- 
vey, 88% were officers and the rest 
were trainees. Eighty-one percent 
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of the bankers worked in cities of 
over 450,000 population. The ‘‘aver- 
age banker’ in this test group was 
between 35 and 39 years of age, had 
entered banking 10 to 14 years ago, 
held the post of vice-president, as- 
sistant vice-president, or cashier; 
and had been in his present position 
about three years. College gradu- 
ates slightly outnumbered nongrad- 
uates. About 80% of the trainees 
were college graduates, as compared 
to 52% of the officers. 

The first survey, designed to re- 
veal the attitudes of bank personnel 
toward banking as a career, con- 
tained such questions as: What sin- 
gle factor influenced you most in be- 
coming a banker? What are the 
special “strong points’? which bank- 
ing offers? What are the major 
weaknesses of banking? What are 
the greatest satisfactions to you in 
banking? If you were to start your 
career all over again, would you 
again choose banking? Do you feel 
that banks “put their best foot for- 
ward” in selling banking as a ca- 
reer? 


Important Findings 


Here are some of the important 
things we found out: 

‘Growth opportunity” (including 
both opportunity and rate of ad- 
vancement) is listed by most bank- 
ers as the one single factor which 
caused them to enter banking. Job 
availability (best or only opportu- 
nity when seeking employment) 
rates second, a finding not particu- 
larly complimentary to banking. It 
is interesting to note that the sec- 
ond reason was much less important 
among the younger group. 

q‘‘Security or stability of work,” 
however, according to a majority of 
these same bankers, is the strong- 
est point which present-day banking 
has to offer a young man beginning 
a career. Second strongest point is 
“opportunity for advancement” 
(mentioned by 43%) followed by 
“good working conditions” and 


” 


personal “prestige, respectability. 

‘Low starting salaries” leads 
the list of major weaknesses of 
banking according to nearly half of 
the bankers. Thirty-four percent say 
“slow or uncertain advancement” is 
banking’s biggest drawback and 
more than one-fifth mentioned “low 
pay scale” of banks compared with 
other industry. 

§‘‘Associations with co-workers 
and customers” is the greatest satis- 
faction found in banking according 
to nearly half of the bankers, fol- 
lowed closely by the “opportunity to 
help others.’’ These are followed by 
“respect, prestige” and “satisfac- 
tion of doing a job essential to the 
community.” 


The Right Career 


Other findings were equally en- 
lightening. For example, 68% of 
the bankers feel they have chosen 
the right career, 22% are uncertain, 
and the remaining 10% say they 
would not choose banking as a ca- 
reer if given the chance to start 
over again. Significantly, the size 
of a banker’s present salary has ap- 
parently little effect on his decision 
in this matter. 

More than 80% of the bankers 
surveyed do not believe that banks 
are putting their best foot forward 
in selling banking as a career. As 
suggestions, they offer “better con- 
tact with schools and colleges” (in- 
volving talks, conferences, printed 
literature, etc.) and raising salaries 
to a point where they will be com- 
petitive with industry. They also 
suggest better public relations for 
banks. Interestingly enough, the re- 
plies of the older officers and 
younger trainees do not vary much. 

If it appears, from this survey, 
that much remains to be done by 
banking in the important job of sell- 
ing itself to its present officers and 
employees, it would seem that an 
equal if not greater task lies ahead 
in the critical field of recruitment 
and training of new employees, as 
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pointed up by the second survey. 

In this survey, we wanted to find 
the answers to such questions as: 
Does your bank use testing as an 
aid in selection of officer material? 
Does your bank have a planned re- 
cruitment program? What are your 
minimum educational requirements 
in recruiting? Do you have any 
method for contacting persons at the 
end of their military service? What 
percentage of your employees have 
you lost to other banks or to busi- 
ness and industry? 


New Employees 


Here again the results make in- 
teresting reading: 

{Most of the 127 banks have re- 
cruitment and training programs 
but lack standardization—the length 
and scope varying considerably from 
one bank to another. 

{Sixty-three percent have planned 
recruitment programs for clerical 
personnel and 62% have programs 
for potential officers, but little more 
than half have programs for both. 

{The personne! officer handles all 
of the recruitment in more than half 
of the banks. 

sOnly a few of the larger banks 
maintain liaison with school place- 
ment offices for the purpose of at- 
tracting potential officers from our 


many colleges and _ universities. 

\jalf of the banks have no tech- 
nique whatsoever for contacting 
persons at the end of their military 
service; of those who do, half of 
these again are concerned solely 
with their former employees. 

{]One-fifth of the banks require a 
potential officer to have only a high- 
school education. Sixty-nine percent 
require a college degree or its equiv- 
alent, while 94% require a high 
school diploma as the minimum edu- 
cation for their clerical personnel. 

§|Half of the banks use personnel 
testing, but 63 different tests are 
listed as being used, with no more 
than eight banks mentioning any 
one test. 

§“On-the-job training” predomi- 
nates in all personnel categories, 
even that of present officers of the 
bank. “Job rotation’ is used pre- 
dominantly for both clerical and po- 
tential officer trainees. 

Twenty-six percent of the banks 
say they lost at least 15% of their 
clerical personnel to business and 
industry. Thirteen percent of the 
banks admit experiencing a similar 
loss of potential officers. 

{More than half of the banks re- 
port that initial salaries for poten- 
tial officers are over $300 per month, 
and 76% say they pay over $325 per 


Forty members of The Bank of New York’s staff were graduated from an 
especially arranged course in Management Development conducted for the 
bank by New York University. The course consisted of 24 weekly sessions 
covering all phases of supervision, including current management tech- 


niques and related problems in human relations. 


Enrollees were divided 


into two groups, one for department heads and the other for assistant de- 
partment heads with supervisor potential. The graduating class and officials 
of the bank (below) listen to remarks by President Albert C. Simmonds, Jr. 
Graduation certificates were awarded by G. Rowland Collins, dean, NYU's 


School of Commerce. 


According to Assistant Treasurer Jeanne Bradley, 


chairman of the Management Development Committee, the bank will repeat 
the course next year for officers of the bank 


month upon completion of the train- 
ing period. Most banks say they are 
not naw contemplating an upward 
revision of their potential officer sal- 
ary ranges. 


Evaluation of Results 


In summary, we find these basic 
points raised by an evaluation of 
the results of the two surveys: 

(1) Banks are criticized by those 
who work in them for (a) paying 
low salaries; (b) not being competi- 
tive with industry; (c) killing initia- 
tive by starting everyone off as a 
clerk; and (d) slowness to recog- 
nize ability. 

Although we don’t believe all of 
this is true, the fact remains that 
many of our fellow officers and 
trainees do. Each of us must find 
out the truth for his own bank, and, 
if it is good, merchandise it; if it is 
bad, correct it. 

(2) Banks do not sell their wares 
too well to their officers and trainees. 
Emphasis should be placed on those 
points in the survey wherein banks 
are rated well, such as opportunity 
for advancement. We should ap- 
praise our banks, find out who is to 
retire and what spots will open up 
in the next few years. In most cases 
it will be found that much more op- 
portunity exists than appears on the 
surface. In effect, we must make 
what George Moore refers to as a 
“personnel audit” of our bank. 


"Success Examples" 


(3) Top bank executives do not 
enter enough into the direct effort 
of solving the manpower problem. 
Too often, the survey reveals, the 
personnel officer does the entire job. 
Not only should top officers, includ- 
ing even the president, participate 
in this work, but banks should use 
their own young “success examples” 
to seek out other qualified young- 
sters in colleges, business schools, 
and elsewhere and tell them about 
the opportunities for a satisfying 
banking career. 

(4) Banks do not capitalize on 
their strong points and even tend 
to find themselves constantly on the 
defensive. The survey shows us that 
banks do have good points, often 
overlooked, which should be put 
across to the prospective trainee. 
These include such things as sta- 
bility of location, integration into a 
community with a standing of pres- 
tige and respect, and pleasant asso- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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How Banking’s Numerical 


System Began 


This article sketches the begin- 
nings of the numerical system of 
identifying banks and clearing 
houses. It was prepared with the 
cooperation of Malcolm Davis, for- 
merly with BANKING and now a New 
York advertising man, whose uncle, 
the late W. G. Davis, originated the 
idea. We also got an assist from 
Eugene D. Luken of the A.B.A. staff. 


of Central Trust Company, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., had an idea—one 
of those simple ideas that lead 
people to say, some time later, ‘““Why 
didn’t somebody think of that be- 
fore?” 

This banker, W. G. Davis, thought 
the banking business would serve 
itself and its public more expedi- 
tiously if there was an arrangement 
whereby all clearing house cities in 
the country were designated numer- 
ically. 

Mr. Davis took his idea to the 
executive council of the Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association. On June 
21, 1906, he told these bankers that 
he had presented his proposal to 
two or three bank men, including 
the “distinguished manager of our 
Boston Clearing House.’’ None saw 
any objection, ‘and most of them 
rather thought it might be a good 
thing.” Mr. Davis further suggested 
that MBA bring his proposal before 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The MBA Council asked the Cam- 
bridge banker to draw up a plan for 
submission to the A.B.A. meeting, 
and he came back with this explana- 
tory outline: 

“There are, say, 110 clearing 
house cities in this country. If each 
should be given a number, it seems 
to me it would save a great deal of 
time in the clerical routine of bank- 
ing, just as the numerical designa- 
tion of the banks in each clearing 
house city has saved time. 

“For instance, supposing New 
York City is No. 1, Chicago No. 2, 


J: 50 years ago the treasurer 
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The One Hundredth National Bank « 


Chicago, 


Fay to the ordor of. 


To 


The Two Mundeedth Mational Bank 


Bork City (Al 


Specimen check adopted in 1907, carrying out Mr. Davis’ suggestion. Letters 


designate clearing house cities; numbers, the member banks 


Boston No. 3, Philadelphia No. 4, 
etc. The economy would be consid- 
erable in the clerical routine work 
in banks and in communications 
between banks, especially in letters 
covering cash items, deposits, and 
checks for collection. 

“To illustrate: If this plan should 
be adopted, 12-1 is a very clear way 
of stating ‘Chemical National Bank 
of New York City,’ 39-3 would be 
‘First National Bank of Boston;’ 
44-4 would be the ‘Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia.’ ” 

Mr. Davis made some procedural 
suggestions, including placement of 
symbols on the checks, then pointed 
out that his proposal ‘would not 
only lead to the saving of time in 
the internal routine of the banks, 
but the customers would soon learn 
to use the clearing house city 
numbers.” 


The Plan Is Favored 


At the Spring Meeting of the 
A.B.A. Executive Council, held at 
Hot Springs in May 1907, Mr. Davis’ 
idea was referred to the Associa- 
tion’s Clearing House Section. That 
group favored it, and the Section’s 
secretary, Fred E. Farnsworth, was 
instructed to draw up a proper form 
for consideration at the annual 
Clearing House meeting that fall. 

On September 14, 1907, Mr. Farns- 
worth sent to all the clearing houses 
a form of bank draft embodying the 


numerical identifications suggested 
by Mr. Davis. “It is proposed to 
have the clearing houses numbered 
in the same way in which members 
of each clearing house are now num- 
bered,”’ he said, “the banks to be 
furnished with both sets of numbers 
to be used in entering, listing and 
reporting items. The great advan- 
tage of such a system of simplifica- 
tion of method—the saving in time 
and work—need not be pointed out.” 

The system was adopted by the 
Clearing House Section at its At- 
lantic City meeting on September 
24, 1907, and it was offered to the 
country on May 2, 1908. The 25 
cities using the plan at the outset 
were lettered on the basis of total 
clearings for the year 1907 in order 
of volume. 

“This proposition has met with 
much favor,” Mr. Farnsworth wrote 
Mr. Davis, ‘‘and we believe it will 
be extended to customers’ checks.” 

In 1910-11, it was. Every bank 
in the United States got a number 
of its own under the ‘Numerical 
System” which is still in existence. 
The A.B.A. authorized publication 
of a book containing the names of 
the banks and the numbers assigned. 

Mr. Davis later became president 
of Central Trust Company, now the 
County Bank & Trust Company. He 
died in Cambridge on April 4, 1956, 
at the age of 86, two years after his 
retirement from banking. 
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New Bank PR Program 
Is Under Way 


designed to supplement all of 
the excellent promotional work 
of individual banks, state associa- 
tions and other banking groups, and 
undertaken jointly last fall by the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, is beginning to show re- 
sults which can be examined and 
appraised. 
Perhaps you’ve noticed an illus- 


Te national publicity campaign, 


Two hundred weekly newspapers and 
small-town dailies over the country have 
started using the illustrated feature (be- 
low) telling about bank services, com- 
munity activities, and history. These 
are furnished for weekly publication to 
some 1,000 newspapers as part of the na- 
tional promotional program for banks 


THE WORD “BANK”COMES 
FROM THE LATIN WORD 
“BANCUS" MEANING GENCH 
ANCIENT MONEY~LENOERS 
DID BUGINESS FROM BENCHES 
IN PUBLIC PLACES 


A YOUNG MAN WALKED INTO A BANK, 
PLACEO A FRESHLY- BAKED LOAF OF 
BREAD ON THE PRESIDENTS DESK, 
ANO LEFT WITH A LOAN OF $ 3,500. Tod 
START A BUSINESS 
TODAY HIS BAKERIES 
ARE AMONG THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL £ 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


LPING 
IN PITTSBURGH A GROUP OF TOP CORP- 
ORATION EXECUTIVES, ACTING AS “BIG 


trated feature, called ‘‘Bank Notes,”’ 
in your local paper; or your wife has 
heard over her favorite radio station 
a. broadcast about “Should Your 
Child Be a Banker?” or your daugh- 
ter has read in one of her favorite 
national magazines an article about 
the value of having an account with 
a commercial bank. These are among 
the first results of the publicity 
campaign which is daily gaining 
momentum in telling the story of 
banking and its national importance. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, and industrial publica- 
tions are regularly receiving stories, 
photographs, or other illustrations 
about banking. Take the case of the 
illustrated feature, “Bank Notes.” 
Each month, four issues of “Bank 


Notes” go to some 1,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers, and to date 
more than 200 are using it. Each 
of the 2-column features includes an 
illustration demonstrating a bank 
service; a specific instance of where 
a bank has aided a business firm 
get started; and ar historical inci- 
dent involving banks. A sample of 
one illustrated feature is reproduced 
on this page. 

In a special effort to reach the 
women’s world, where increasing 
evidence of interest in financial mat- 
ters is becoming apparent, public 
relations activity and feature ma- 
terial has been provided for women’s 
pages, with the result that such 
papers as the New York Times have 
been running feature columns on 
banks and bank services. Two such 
women’s page features of recent 
date have concerned themselves with 
budgeting and family finances. 

In recent weeks, three magazines 
have carried articles on banks and 
bank services as a result of the new 
national program. Redbook (cir- 
culation 2,212,508) had an article 
on the value of a checking account 
in keeping household records. Glam- 
our (circulation 610.052) published 
an article titled. “How a Loan Can 
Be a Credit to You.” Mademoiselle, 


The general public throughout the na- 
tion is being told about banks and bank- 
ers through still another means of com- 
munication—the newspaper syndicate. 
This type of organization distributes 
material of general and special interest 
to more than 800 daily newspapers. 
Below is such an article about banking. 
which has been featured recently by one 
syndicate, Other syndicate stories are 
scheduled to appear soon 


ESSENCE OF MOTHER'S DAY is in fragrances she would never 
~ buy for herself. Top: lavender water for scented bath or linen. 


. Bottom left; powder-and-fragrance in one package 


y 
by Old Spice. Bottom right: the traditional Yardley lavender 


Let Your Bank Help 


A let of busy people don't 


interest. whenever she 


seem to have the time to 
shop around for something 
for a Mother's Day gift. If 
that applies to you. the best 
thing you can do is head for 
the nearest bank. 

Giving money as a pres- 
ent may not seem vers per- 
sonal. But it's the most 
practical gift in the world 
and one that is aluays wel- 
come. And any bank will 
take care of the details for 


you. 

A certified check is best 
im case it has to go through 
the mail. or a money order 
will serve the same pur- 


pose. 
Wf she's the thrifty tspe. 


BROTHERS” OFFER COUNSEL AND HELP 
TO SMALLER BUSINESS MEN.A PiTTS~ 


BURGH BANKER HEADS THE GROUP. 


it and cash it 
the accumulated 


needs some money. 

You might want to open 
a savings or checking ac- 
count for your mother. Of 
course. you'll have to carry 
home a card for her to sign 
so the bank can have her 
signature on file. but that's 
ne trouble at all Once 
you've opened it. she need 
never go near the bank at 
ali. This can also be done 
if your mother lives in an- 
other city. 

Mother can do all of her 
banking by mail. once she 
has an account. She cap 
mail her checks out in pay - 
ment of her bills. She can 
mail to the bank anything 
you send her te replenish 
her account. Or you can 
mail it directl,s to the bank 
sourself. 
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H 95 CENTS 


boo 


“YOUNG ADULTS 


“I'm my own 
worst enemy 


Keep 


Records 


ome-tax returns will be due im a few 
weeks, and many households are becoming record-con 
scious. 

“Where are those hospital bills from Johnny's opera 
tion?” asks the man of the house. “I asked you to keep 
them so we'd be able to take them off our income tax.” 

“I don't know.” his wife answers, Then, in a tone 
equally accusing, “But what did you do with the record of 
the mortgage payments?” 

Income-tax time is not the only period when family 
records are in demand. Throughout the year, plaints are 
common, and most of them are directed at the wife 

“Where is the bankbook ?” 

“I need my birth certificate in order to join a retire 
ment plan.” 

“The furniture store is trying to say we never paid for 
the sofa—where is the canceled check?” 

“I need the bill of sale or they won't let me trade in 
the old car.” 


PLENTY OF PAPER WORK 


Running a family—like virtually everything else in * 
modern life—requires a lot of paper work. The wise 
family should develop a system of record-keeping that will 
have papers at hand without cluttering the house with sales 

oks, receipts_and legal papers. More and 
h 


book, Ln it keep a list of the various documents you have in 
your safe-deposit box and strongbox. In this book, too, jot 
down such data as Social Security numbers, the dates when 
insurance payments are due, the serial numbers of all poli 
cies and a record of when the children were inoculated. 


WHERE TO KEEP INSURANCE POLICIES 


There's a difference of opinion on where to keep life 
insurance policies (Its generally agreed that all other 
types of insurance policies belong in the safe-deposit box) 

Some feel that life insurance policies should be kept 
at home so that they will bé at hand if needed. They point 
out that if the policies are kept in the safe-deposit box. the 
beneficiary may have to get permission from tax authorities 
to open the box after death and that this may involve delay 

Others believe that life insurance policies require the 
security of the safe-deposit box. They point out that the 
delay in opening the box in the event of death is not more 
than ten days, and less than that in cities. They acknowl- 
edge that the insurance companies will prepare duplicate 
policies if the originals are lost or destroyed by fire, but 
point to the delay and inconvenience this causes. 

Probably the best solution is this: Keep the policies at 
home if your family will need cash from the insurance 
immediately. Otherwise leave the policies in the safe-de 
posit box, where they will be secure and there is no doubt 
that they will be found. 

In either cg vital that the beneficiary know 

their serial numbers 


reaching 537,000 young women, had 
an article on “The Financial Depart- 
ment Store,” telling about the mul- Various phases of banking have been the subjects of recent national magazine 
tiple services of commercial banks. articles as part of the national publicity program which has been undertaken by 
Other magazines have been ap- ABA-RCB. On this and the next page are examples from Mademoiselle, Glamour, 
proached with story materials and and Redbook. Other magazine articles are expected to appear in coming months 
ideas for other articles. 
CBS Television Network a while 
back carried a half-hour telecast on 
a trip through a commercial bank, 
showing youngsters learning about 
how a bank serves its community. 
Seventy-six television stations, with 
an audience of 6,500,000, carried the 
feature. Seventy-three television 
stations carried a script about safe 
deposit service of commercial banks, 
and 73 local banks cooperated in 
furnishing props, with local bankers 
appearing as program guests in sev- 
eral places. W. 
A total of 648 radio stations used 
story materials on banks. For ex- 
ample, the now familiar statement ati yo a 
which appeared in a New York Life 
Insurance Company magazine ad- 
vertisement, was used as the basis 
for a radio script on “Should Your 
Child Be a Banker?” This script 
was used by 132 radio stations, and, dep 
in a number of cases, local bankers Today's bank is as varied as 
appeared on these stations to give 
the story local interest. 
Take the case of 2,800 industrial 
publications, chiefly employee maga- 
zines published by large business 


inevitably approach a bank to open a savings accoun 


ease, The bankers hav into the open, to 


financial 


department 


Not that this means 
uppliers of lifeblood to 


store Sopa. id. But side by side they are trying to 


look out for the fin ave of the ordinary guy and 


the basic margin of 
a shop and as eager to satisfy profit that allows it to keep its head above water. Now, in 
addition to its usual busines ans, the banks lend money 
your needs with a loan, for a number of nonbusiness purposes. All you need do is 
aceMeberesshecenme forth with a able explanation for wanting the 

money and display enough financial responsibility as an 
indication you'll be able to pay it back, Loans are made for 
travel, for an education, for paying medical bills, for con 


solidating debts, buying an automobile or outhoard 
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concerns. A _ story titled ‘How’s 
Your Banking I1.Q.?” and telling 
about the multiple services of com- 
mercial banks was printed by scores 
of these publications, which have a 
combined circulation of more than 
20,000,000. Illustrations of some of 
the stories appear on page 60. 
Newspaper readers across the na- 
tion have been reached by still 
another type of article: a syndicate 
story. This is a national organiza- 
tion which services some 800 daily 
newspapers. Three such articles as 
that illustrated here have been dis- 
tributed recently by one syndicate, 
and others will appear shortly. 
This national publicity program 
in no way takes the place of or 
conflicts with what individual banks 


How’s Your 


Who can help me plan and fina 
? Where can I get advier fc 
71 


Eur 
nut 


ong 
perhaps puting 


Below, another story in a national magazine. 


(Other examples on preceding page) 


a Credit to You 


By Georgia Gray 


@ When you arrange a loan you “rent” money 


@ Borrowing can bolster your financial reputation 


@ A bank may give borrowers special advice, services 


@ How much is it worth to you to take your vacation now, 
when you can get the time off? To complete your education 
without interruption? To have the house painted or shingled 
when it needs doing? Is it worth $12 of the $200 you need 
for the trip to your brother's wedding? Or the clothes you 


are available. 


should have to start a mew job? 

If you need money for something you can or will be able 
to afford, and are willing to pay interest, you are a personal 
Joan customer real property into cash easily. 

Gone are the days when making a loan was considered 
a mark of failure. The fact is that banks, consumer finance 


60 


Banking 1.0.2 


Personal Loa 


the fashion meagecine for the giri with job 


How a Loan Can Be 


@ A loan will do about as much for your credit as a charge account will 


is set up to deal with individuals rather than corporations 
The advertising is usually very clear on what type of loans 


One southern banker estimated that of the applicants 
for loans at his bank only about 7% were refused—and those 
who were turned down were offered suggestions as to where 
and how they might raise the necessary cash through con- 
sumer finance companies, credit unions, or converting their 


A person moving to a new community derives many 
benefits from borrowing from a bank. Bankers have a finger 


do through their own public rela- 
tions and publicity departments. 
Rather it blankets the nation with 
information about banks and bank- 
ing, general in character and yet 
serving as an additional educational 


Millions of middle-income families 
are learning more about banking 
services and banking in general 
through story materials which are 
going monthly to 2,800 industrial 
publieations. Right, and below are 
samples of the stories 
which appeared recent- 
ly in some of these pub- 
lications. Women’s in- 
How's Your 


terests are considered 


as well as men’s in the 
story 


materials 


costly dental work 


can get loan to ps 
college tuition” 


questions and 1t may 


As recently as fifty years agu, 
mses.” 


Banking |. Q? 


Where can | get advice for tilling 
out my income tax return? | need 


get money to pay for it? Where 


There's one answer to all these 


of yoo. It’s your local bank 
Here then are the main services 
you can expect to find in the ave: 


means for the population as a whole. 
In the weeks and months ahead, this 
program will increase in momentum 
and BANKING will carry information 
on specific examples of results suc! 
as those mentioned above. 


where can | 


ay for my son 


surprise many 


NUMBER 


Who can help 
can I get advice for 
costly dental work 


Trip,” 

tion, by 
people. 
of the 


scenes 


A CREDIT TO you | 


(Continued jy, 
"70m page 143) 


inks to 


CBS-TV’s 


SERVICES OFFERED 
BY YOUR 
LOCAL BANK 


me plan and fini 

filling out 

where can 1 get money to pay for i 
my song.college tuition 


network program, “‘Let’s Take A 


was seen on 76 stations across the na- 


an audience of approximately 6,500,000 
The viewing families were given a tour 
standard 


banking services available to 


them, and provided a glimpse of the behind-the- 


fforts that make these services possible 
for all depositors 


TV INFORMS CHILDREN ABOUT BANK ROLE 


“Lets Take A Trip’, Sunday Network TV Program, 
Explains How Bank Serves Community. 


BANKING 
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The author is Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 


young people 16 years of age 

or over, to train them for ¢ca- 
reers in banking and finance, are 
showing interest in provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act that 
authorize payment of special mini- 
mum rates to student-learners, un- 
der certificates issued by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

The current interest stems from 
the fact that the act’s minimum 
wage was increased from 75 cents 
to $1 an hour on March 1. The vast 
majority of banks—especially those 
in metropolitan areas—have paid 
student-learners starting rates equal 
to or more than the former mini- 
mum. They are adjusting to the 
higher rate as a matter of course. 
But banks in rural areas and small 
communities want to know how to 
continue the training of young 
people for banking jobs, in the light 
‘f the new minimum. 

The student-learner certificate of- 
fers one possible solution. Under 
the act—which is popularly known 
as the Federal Wage-Hour Law— 
student-learners may be employed 
under certificates at not less than 
75 cents an hour, to the extent nec- 
essary to prevent curtailment of op- 
portunities for employment. 

The conditions governing the is- 
suance of the certificates are set 
forth in the Divisions’ regulations, 
Part 520, on Employment of Stu- 
dent-Learners. These regulations 
may be obtained free from the Divi- 
sions’ nearest office. Regional of- 
fices are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Dallas, San Francisco, and Nashville. 


Sy banks that want to employ 
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How Banks Can Hire 


Student-Learners 


NEWELL BROWN 


The Divisions also have field offices 
in most states. 

Though of limited application, the 
student-learner program constitutes 
an essential part of the general 
program of administering the Fed- 
eral Wage-Hour Law, since it recog- 
nizes the importance to industry of 
training new workers and affords 
students in vocational courses an 
opportunity to acquire practical 
working experience related to their 
studies. Banks and other financial 
institutions are prominent among 
employers who have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to hire 
student-learners for on-the-job 
training, accounting for 43% of the 
student-learner certificates issued 
for office and clerical occupations 
last year. 


What Is a Student-Learner? 


A student-learner is a boy or 
girl typically receiving instruction 
in an accredited high school, and 
employed on a part-time basis, pur- 
suant to a bona fide vocational train- 
ing program. 

The bank that considers hiring a 
student under the vocational train- 


Newell Brown 


ing program has the assurance that 
the young person must meet certain 
qualifications. To take part in the 
training program, the student must 
be at least 16 years of age and have 
satisfactorily completed all school 
requirements for entrance into the 
last two years of high school. He 
must have aptitude for the work to 
be done, show interest in training 
for the occupation, and must be 
willing to pursue training for at 
least one school year. 


The Program 


The student’s employment is the 
result of a cooperative arangement 
between school, business, and the 
young person himself. The employer 
furnishes a job, supervision, train- 
ing, and wages. The school furnishes 
both regular and related classroom 
instruction. 

This cooperative training is known 
as the Diversified Occupations Pro- 
gram. This program was developed 
over 20 years ago by educators and 
business leaders in local commu- 
nities, as a measure to guide high 
school juniors and seniors over the 
bridge between school and work. 

The Divisions’ certification pro- 
gram was put into effect in 1940. 
The terms of the regulations were 
adopted as a result of cooperation 
with the Divisions by labor and 
management representatives, pro- 
fessional associations, vocational ed- 
ucation officials of various state 
boards of education, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and interested Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The bank that participates in the 
program enters into an agreement 
with the school to give the student- 
learner the opportunity to become 
acquainted with various phases of 
its work and acquire all-around ex- 
perience in the industry. The stu- 
dent’s training schedule will often 
provide for rotation from one job 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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Bankers 
showed the 
world how 


(The story of photographic record keeping 
—pioneered by banks—and how it grew) 


Way back in 1928 the first Recordak Microfilmer was 
installed in the Empire Trust Company, N.Y.C. In a 
matter of months more than 100 installations had been 


Libraries charge out books 3 times faster with Recordak 
Microfilming than with old rubber-stamping routine. As 
many as 100 clerical operations formerly carried out at 
public desks have been discontinued. Service to public is 
greatly expanded by releasing trained librarians from hours 
of tedious detail. . 


Today’s big favorite in banks . . . new Recordak Reliant 
gives banks lowest per picture cost . . . makes it all but 
impossible to miss pictures. Many extra features . . . each 
reflecting the know-how acquired by Recordak and Kodak 
in 28 years of microfilming research and development. 
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made—all in banks. Bankers pioneered the application of 
the new picture-taking idea to everyday routines . . , 
showed the world how it did away with manual record keep- 
ing in transit operations; eliminated dual-posting in book- 
keeping . . . and greatly increased protection, too. Other 
businesses took notice—a new era in record keeping was 
underway. 


Title Abstract Companies bring the local courthouse to 
their offices by microfilming all the documents filed daily. 
This eliminates constant travel back and forth to the court- 
house to double-check on signatures and confusing tran- 
scripts. Complete film records of real property transactions 
are at the fingertips—no mistakes, omissions, abbreviations. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originating modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
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Retail Stores were the first to apply Recordak Microfilming 
to billing operations. Photographing a customer’s sales- 
checks—and sending them out with the bill—eliminated a 


description of each purchase . . . reduced posting 85%. 

Today many types of business follow similar billing 
short cuts oil and telephone companies, dairies, 
country clubs, to name a few. 


Transportation Companies keep track of every shipment 
by microfilming the sender’s shipping ticket and the 
corresponding delivery receipt. This eliminates lengthy 
check sheets . . . and bookkeeping that was “‘days behind” 
and prone to mistakes. One clerk can now process over 
3,000 tickets and receipts in a few hours. 


Read 
“Short Cuts 
That Save 
Millions” 


This new booklet shows examples 
of how Recordak microfilming 
is cutting costs for more than 
100 different types of business 
... thousands of concerns. It’s 
the story, really, of how your 
“baby” grew. Bankers tell us, 
too, that it has enabled them 
to suggest economies to their 
customers. We’d like to send 
you a copy with our thanks! 


Name 


Bank 


Street 


City. 
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Railroads eliminate tieups at junction points by micro- 
filming freight waybills instead of copying them with pen or 
typewriter. What used to take hours now takes minutes . . . 
trains are ready to roll as soon as shipments are transferred. 


Follow-up accounting is also much easier. No tran- 
scription errors or omissions on the film records, when 
they’re viewed in a Recordak Film Reader. 


Brokerage Offices no longer have to transcribe the stock 
certificate numbers for the millions of dollars worth of 
securities passing through their hands daily. Or list the 
certificate numbers and the amount of shares on customer 
stocks going exdividend. ‘‘All-day”’ jobs for two clerks are 
now done in one hour by girl at Recordak Microfilmer. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) K-5 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions” 
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Gross operating revenues reached a 
new peak of $443,500,000, exceeding 
those of the previous year by $57,255,- 
000, or 14.8%. Higher gas rates and 
colder-than-normal weather contrib- 
uted to this record growth in revenues. 


Sales of electricity to customers to- 
taled 16,399,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an 
increase of 9.0%. In addition we deliv- 
ered 1,392,000,000. kilowatt-hours for 
the account of others. Combined sales 
to customers and deliveries for others 
exceeded those of 1954 by 11.3%. 


Sales of gas to customers totaled 
286,792,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 
of 17.8% over the previous year. In 
addition, 95,232,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas was purchased and transported for 
use as fuel in our steam-electric gen- 
erating plants. 


The net gain in customers was 151,- 
158, which includes 15,080 customers 
added as a result of the dissolution on 
December 31,1954 of Vallejo Electric 
Light and Power Company, formerly a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. At the year- 
end the Company was serving 3,124,- 
748 customers. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


MMghlizhts 


Bonds and preferred stock with an 
aggregate par value of $75 million were 
sold to finance our continuing con- 
struction program. This brings to ap- 
proximately one billion dollars the 
amount of new money obtained to 
finance our postwar construction pro- 
gram. 


Construction expenditures totaled 
about $133 million, compared with an 
average of $170 million over the past 
five years. This reduced level of con- 
struction expenditures was made pos- 
sible by the substantial completion of 
our program to build up adequate op- 
erating reserves. 


The cost of out-of-state gas, effective 
April 15, 1955, was further increased 
about $8 million annually. Pursuant to 
an authorization of the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, the Company 
increased its rates in May 1955 in an 
amount which should substantially off- 
set this increase in the cost of out-of- 
state gas. 


Chairman of the Board 


For additional information on this vital 
western company write our Treasurer, 
K. C. Christensen, 245 Market St., San 
Francisco 6, California, for a copy of 


P.G. and E.’s Annual Report. 


PGE sERVES 47 OF CALIFORNIA'S 


THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Nuclear energy continued to engage 
the Company’s attention. The Nuclear 
Power Group, Inc., of which the Com- 
pany is a member, received approval 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
to build the largest all-nuclear power 
plant yet scheduled for construction. 


Stockholders totaled 217,821 at the 
year-end, a gain of 485 for the year. It 
was the sixteenth consecutive year in 
which we experienced a gain in the 
number participating in our owner- 
ship. Of the total, 88,320 were pre- 
ferred stockholders and 129,501 com- 
mon stockholders. 


Net earnings for the common stock 
were equivalent to $3.32 a share on the 
16,255,733 shares of common stock out- 
standing throughout the year. This 
compared with earnings of $2.89 a share 
on an average of 16,160,533 shares out- 
standing in the previous year. 


President and General Manager 


Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company 


245 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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FAMILY DOLLAR NEWS 


The Trend to Home and Family Life 


Arno H. Johnson 


Vice-president and director of research, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., New York 


home life and family living in 
America that points to pres- 
sure for substantial improvements 
in our living standards. 
This trend is reflected in: 


(1) The rapid increase in number 
of families 

(2) A higher percentage of the 
population being married 

(3) Marriages at an earlier age 

(4) An extraordinary increase in 
the number of children under 10 in 
our population, resulting in more 
children per family and a higher 
percentage of families having chil- 
dren 

(5) A rapid increase in home 
ownership and in expenditures for 
activities of home life 

(6) The mushroom growth of 
family viewing of television in the 
home 

(7) A movement of population to 
the suburbs 

(8) The rapid growth of shopping 
centers and self-service distribution 

(9) A resurgence of religious wor- 
ship and church membership, as 
shown by the growth of 51% in 
church membership from 1940 to 
1954, while population was increas- 
ing 24%. 

The change toward family living, 
even since 1947, is reflected in the 
trend of consumer’ expenditures. 
Those items having to do with fam- 
ily living have gone up since 1947 
considerably more than average, 
whereas expenditures for other types 
of items, like spectator amusements, 
have declined even though purchas- 
ing power is much higher. 

Along with a rapidly rising stand- 
ard of living. we nave the added 


Tien is a trend toward increased 
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stimulus of a bulge in population 
growth and a likelihood of a large 
increment in family formations five 
to 10 years hence. 

Our population has doubled since 
1900, reaching 165,000,000 in 1955, 
and the number of families has 
tripled to over 48,000,000. 

Population continues to grow at 
the rate of 2,839,000 per year, or 
237,000 per month, and the 4,100,000 
children born in 1954 marked the 
highest point in our history, with 
an increase of about 3% above 1953. 

The birth rate has continued at 
a level far above earlier predictions 
by population experts. Births in 
the first nine months of 1955 were 
the largest on record and were 1% 
above 1954. 


Tue high level of consumption and 
home building reached in 1954 was 
achieved in spite of the negative 
factor of a long-time declining trend 


Bank Customer Potential 


By 1960 it is expected that the 
number of families with over 
$4,000 of disposable income will 
have grown threefold [in a decade] 
—from 12,000,000 in 1950 to over 
36,000,000. 

That means about 24,000,000 
families moving up from income 
groups, 75% of which currently 
have no checking accounts, to in- 
come levels which, in the past, have 
been regular users of bank serv- 
ices. Seventy percent of those 
with incomes over $5,000 have 
regular checking accounts.—ARNO 
H. JOHNSON 


1933 
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The baby BOOM, BOOM, BOOM 


in the number of persons reaching 
adulthood. The year 1954 was the 
low point in many years in the num- 
ber becoming 21. 

From now on this factor will 
change to the positive side as an 
economic force pointing to increased 
family formations. Ten years from 
now the number reaching 21 will be 
51% over the 1954 level, while— 
after 15 years, 1971 to 1975—those 
reaching the family formation stage 
will be 68% greater in number. 

As of July 1955 the number of 
adults (over 20) with a full high 
school education totaled over 414 
times as many as in 1930 and 90% 
more than in 1940. A popula- 
tion containing over 44,000,000 high 
school graduates is quite different 
from a population with 23,000,000 
graduates as in 1940, or from a 
population with abuut 4,500,000 
graduates—a condition that existed 
shortly after World War I, in 1920. 
Some 8,500,000 veterans, for exam- 
ple, or over 50% of the 16,000,000 
eligible, have taken advantage of 
the GI Bill for further education— 
whereas only 7% were expected to 
be interested. 
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WE NEED MONEY FOR 
ROUTINE NEEDS 
“FUTURE NEEDS: 


NANCIAL A 


AND 
EMERGENCY NEEDS 


New Film: 


How to Use 


Your Bank 


ITH a series of six educational 
WV ans on banking and finance 

already available to banks for 
use with school-age audiences, the 
American Bankers Association has 
come up with a new film intended 
for use with adult groups as well 
as young people. The film, How to 
Use Your Bank, has been an- 
nounced to A.B.A. member banks in 
a letter from Harold J. Marshall, 
chairman of the Association’s Pub- 
lic Relations Council, which produces 
and distributes A.B.A. films. 

Mr. Marshall is president of the 
Manufacturers National Bank, Troy, 

The new film is part of a con- 
tinuing A.B.A. program to make 
available to banks audio-visual aids 
in telling the story of banking in 
their communities. Up to the pres- 
ent, more than 1,000 individual 
banks and over 450 bank groups, 
such as clearing houses, county as- 
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sociations, and the like, have pur- 
chased A.B.A. films for showing to 
elementary, junior high, and high 
school classes, to other youth 
groups, to bank employees in con- 
junction with training programs, 


The first step is 
taken toward ac- 
cumulation of a 
fund for the fu- 
ture. The film 
cites important 
advantages of reg- 
ular saving at a 


bank 


The banker suggests: How to Use our 

Bank! New A.B.A. film shows hoy spe. 

cific bank services help people me _ the 

fundamental needs for money ...  ceds 

everyone experiences many times the 
course of daily living 


and to adults on a variety of occa- 
sions including television. The new 
film is, however, the first especially 
designed for use before adult audi- 
ences as well as school groups. 

How to Use Your Bank is based 
on a survey of 1,923 high schools 
in 16 states. In the survey, the 
schools indicated that this was the 
subject they wanted and _ needed 
most in a banking film. Another 
survey of commercial banks con- 
ducted by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department showed that 1,392 bank- 
ers felt that their “big objective” is 
“to sell the advantages of dealing 
with a bank for specific and com- 
plete financial service.” 

In contrast to the other six A.B.A. 
films, which cover only one facet 
of banking, How to Use Your Bank 
tells a comprehensive story of bank 
services and illustrates how these 
services can be used for a variety 
of personal needs. In addition, it 
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and Grant Cooper enjoy a satisfy- 

<perience—opening a joint check- 

iccount. The picture and story 

how easy it is to do business 
with a bank 


points out the relationship between 
banks and their communities within 
the fabric of the American economic 
system. 

According to the Public Relations 
Council, the film is planned with 
two objectives in mind: (1) to ob- 
tain a better understanding of all 
bank services; and (2) to show the 
advantages of using all bank serv- 
ices. Aimed at these objectives, the 
film covers its information in an 
informal, simple style. It clears up 
some popular misconceptions about 
banks and bankers and takes the 
audience for a_ behind-the-scenes 
look in a bank. 

The film opens with an informal 
chat by the narrator on the his- 
torical background of banking. From 
that point, he describes how bank- 
ing today is designed to meet three 
basic financial needs of people: rou- 
tine needs (checking accounts) ; 
future needs (savings accounts) ; 
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and financial and emergency needs 
(loans). 

The film then goes on to describe 
the nature of checking and savings 
accounts, how they are opened, and 
how they are used. It explains the 
kinds of loans banks grant, the 
reasons why banks want to lend, and 
the circumstances under which they 
may consider it wrong to grant a 
loan. Finally it refers to other bank 
services such as safe deposit facil- 
ities; sale and redemption of U. S. 
Savings Bonds; issuance of travelers 
checks, money orders, and letters of 
credit; and the settling of estates 
and handling of trusts. 

The film closes with another in- 
formal talk by the narrator showing 
the contrast between modern and 
primitive ways of handling and safe- 
guarding money. 

Like the other films in the A.B.A. 
series, How to Use Your Bank can 
be purchased either by individual 


This is how it is 
done — one step 
in the servicing 
of a checking ac- 
count. The new 
PR tool explains 
the work done by 
banks in “han- 
dling” this type 
of account 


banks or banking groups for lend- 
ing or donation to schools and for 
use with youth, adult, or employee 
audiences. The A.B.A. does not make 
prints available to schools or other 
viewers directly, either by sale, 
rental, or loan. Thus, distribution 
is made only through local banks 
or bank groups. 

The new film is a 16 mm black- 
and-white sound picture and runs 
approximately 10 to 12 minutes. A 
teacher’s guide is supplied with each 
print to aid teachers in putting the 
film to the most effective classroom 
use. 

Banks ordering the new film will 
have the option of having the print 
delivered now or in the fall when 
schools have reopened. 

The national A.B.A. film program 
is based on a long-range policy of 
banker-educator-technical consult- 
ant collaboration in planning, pro- 
duction and distribution. Educational 
authorities, institutions, and asso- 
ciations, including the _ scholastic 
press, have endorsed A.B.A. films as 
informative, instructive, and enter- 
taining. 

The other films in the A.B.A. 
series are Pay to the Order Of, How 
Banks Serve, Money Talks, A Future 
to Bank On, Using Bank Credit— 
all intended primarily for high 
school audiences; and A Bone for 
Spotty, intended for elementary 
school children. 

Information and order forms for 
any of the seven films may be ob- 
tained by writing Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
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CAN UNCLE SAM DO IT? 
COMPETES WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE’ 


Tax Story : PUBLIC RISK FOR PRIVATE PROFITS " : 


|....WILL FUTURE COSTS MUSHROOM ? 


HIS year’s difficult problems of | 
Federal taxation and expenditure 
are presented for the average inter- 
ested taxpayer in a slide-film now 
being made available by the Tax 


MAJOR SPENDING PROPOSAIS @ Private research | BY INCOME LEVELS, 1955: 


ganization. 


_ : The film, in color, is being shown $6157 

to taxpayer, farm, employee, and $1575 
other groups, under local sponsor- 
SCHOOLS. «qe! 66 ship. The film is called Clinic on 
sieapeee Federal Finances. It tells a story in 

WATER 

resources wid charts and tables and quotations 
HEALTH 2 from national fiscal leaders about 
soni: 9454 the growth of U. S. expenditures, 


the problem of controlling debt and 
inflation, and the present tax bur- 
den. The film has much to say about 
the possibilities of Federal tax re- 


POSSIBLE ANNUAL SAVINGS ion this vear ; 


PEOPLE 


Wirn the film comes a prepared 
script that can be adapted to meet Security Recipients 
Federal Medical Services <a the requirements of any group. Ex- Private Pensi 
"638 cerpts from it follow. 
OVERALL ESTIMATES White Collar Workers 
. . . yardsticks can be useful to 
Includes Overtapping : Life Insurance Policy Holders 
Budge! and Accounting measure the various tax reduction 
(through improved financial management) 4,000 Veteran Pensioners 
Use and Disposol of Federal Property . 2,000 proposals up for Congressional ac- 
tion this year. Widows & Orphans 
“At the top of the list: Can we 
afford it? This should be basic after 
so many years of deficits and debts. 
PUBLIC & PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION “Is the proposed tax reduction 
(BILLIONS) clearly related to savings in Fed- of Federal 
eral spending? If it is not—if it 
is merely a tax handout, we can be 
recaptured by Congress 


sure it will tend to encourage irre- | 
sponsible demands for Government : 


services without regard to their tax solvency and integrity 
cost. are to be preserved.’ 
“Is the tax proposal equitable? | 
Senator Harry F. Byrd 
The best tax reduction spreads bene- ‘ : 


fits fairly among different taxpayers. 
We should avoid tax handouts to a 
favored group at the expense of the 
rest of the taxpayers. 

THE HOOVER COMMISSION FOUND: “Finally, we should take a look 


Ppt, 1 : at each new tax-cut proposal to see 
71,867: cars shipped. if it tends to invite more inflation.” 
the at roundtrip cost of $800 per car, 


Soo b In the columns at the left and right 
capital are reproductions of some of the in- 
ay _ dividual frames in the siide film being 
distributed by the Tax Foundation 
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Making friends across the border 


Reproduced here are a few of the scores of adver- 
tisements of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
which have appeared in recent years in a number of 
United States newspapers, from coast to coast. 

These advertisements express Our active interest 
in assisting United States banks and their industrial 
and commercial customers to develop their business 
activities north of the border. 


Many American bankers and business executives 
have found our monthly Commercial Letter a useful 


source of information on conditions, industries and 
opportunities in Canada. We shall be glad upon 
request to place your name on our mailing list to 
receive the Letter regularly. 


For further information on our facilities—just 
write to one of our Regional Business Develop- 
ment Departments, located at Vancouver, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Halifax, or to 
the Business Development Division, Head Office, 
Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


AND MORE THAN 700 CANADIAN BRANCHES 
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DRAFT PLAN 


for Paying Premiums and Other Instalment Payments 


The following discussion of a re- 
cent American Bankers Association 
survey was sent to A.B.A. members 
as a letter dated April 14. It was 
issued over the signature of WILLIAM 
W. COoTTLE, chairman of the Bank 
Management Commission and vice- 
president and cashier, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


Commission of the American 

Bankers Association issued a 
statement advising A.B.A. member 
banks against adoption of various 
plans whereby insurance companies 
and others drew drafts against cus- 
tomers’ checking accounts to pay 
insurance premiums and other in- 
stalment payments and processed 
these drafts as cash items through 
the check collection system. 

Subsequently, at the request of 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association— 
organizations representing the ma- 
jority of the insurance companies of 
America—the Bank Management 
Commission met with representa- 
tives of both associations to consider 
new proposals designed to overcome 
previous objections to such plans. 
These new proposals have been very 
carefully studied by the members of 
the Commission as well as by a 
representative group of bankers 
throughout the country. 


[' 1954, the Bank Management 


A Large Response 


In conjunction with this study, 
the Commission circulated a ques- 
tionnaire on this subject to all its 
members, and it is of interest to 
note that it brought forth one of 
the largest responses in the A.B.A.’s 
history. The answers to the ques- 
tionnaire have now been tabulated, 
and the results are shown on the 
attached recapitulation. (A partial 
release of these results was made on 
February 8 to satisfy the numerous 
requests from banks for guidance 
in considering what course of action 
to take in the face of renewed pres- 
sure.) 

As indicated in the recapitulation, 
6,491 banks answered “No” to the 
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question, ‘‘Are you in favor of these 
plans generally?” and 736 banks 
answered “Yes.” In other words, 
89.8% of the banks answering the 
question disapprove of these plans. 
This percentage held fairly true for 
all sizes of banks, as the following 
table shows: 


Size of 

Bank 
Under $2,000,000 
$2-$10-mil. 
$10-$50-mil. 
$50-$250-mil. 
$250-mil.-$1-bil. 
Over $1-bil. 


Percentage 
Opposed 
89.0% 
89.7% 
91.1% 
91.8% 
87.5% 
94.8% 


Of the banks responding, 2,945 
indicated that they are presently 
participating in these plans. It is 
especially interesting to note that 
of these 2,945 banks, 2,142, or 
72.7%, recorded themselves as not 
in favor of these plans generally. 


Many Letters, Too 


Many of the 8,295 banks respond- 
ing to this questionnaire felt so 
strongly about this subject that they 
took the time to amplify their an- 
swers by personal letters. Most of 
these letters were written by bank- 
ers with actual operating experience 
under these plans; and, here again, 
the adverse comments far outnum- 
bered the favorable ones. Many of 
the letters mentioned the spread of 
the draft plan idea to other types 
of businesses besides insurance. One 
banker stated that 35 companies in 
his locality, including insurance 
companies, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, mortgage companies, and 
a public utility were currently ask- 
ing their customers for permission 
to draw drafts on the customers’ 
checking accounts. This banker also 
stated: “How our customers are 
ever going to know what their 
checking account balances are is be- 
yond my comprehension.” These re- 
ports of the draft plan spreading to 
other businesses were further sub- 
stantiated by a survey conducted 
by the bank management and re- 
search committee of a state associa- 
tion, which revealed that utilities, 
civic clubs, churches, country clubs, 


hospitals, cemeteries, savings and 
loan associations, chambers of com- 
merce, as well as insurance com- 
panies, were using or suggesting 
such plans for their customers. 

Many of the letters also stressed 
the fact that banks were not re- 
ceiving adequate compensation for 
the additional work and hazards in- 
volved. These bankers stated from 
experience that these drafts could 
not be handled as inexpensively as 
checks. Internal operating policies, 
in many cases, required that these 
drafts be referred to a designated 
person for approval before payment. 
Even in those banks where book- 
keepers were given authority to pay 
these drafts without approval, the 
drafts still had to be checked to 
the customer’s authorization before 
payment, resulting in an extra op- 
eration and added costs. These bank- 
ers felt quite strongly that the 
drafts are special items requiring 
special handling and therefore sub- 
ject to a special handling fee. 

This overwhelming adverse re- 
action should perhaps be discounted 
to some extent in that some banks 
not now participating in such a plan 
may have been considerably in- 
fluenced by the Bank Management 
Commission’s letter of September 
1954. They also might not have 
been aware at the time they an- 
swered the questionnaire of the lat- 
est plans put forward by the life 
insurance associations which solved 
some of the operating problems 
present in most of the original plans. 
Even after making allowances for 
these two factors, however, there is 
no question that the vast majority 
of the member banks are definitely 
opposed to draft plans. 


BMC's "Worries Well Founded" 


Banks that have participated 
have found from actual experience 
that the Bank Management Commis- 
sion’s worries were well founded. 
The letters from these banks indi- 
cate that these plans continue, 45 
predicted, to spread to other busi- 
nesses besides insurance business. 
They have caused overdrafts and 
more returns. They have caused 
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bad customer relations. They have 
been sold to special checking ac- 
count customers, causing additional 
special handling due to the nonuse 
of prescribed forms and resulting, 
in some cases, in some loss of in- 
come. 

These plans have also placed 
banks in the awkward position of 
appearing to discriminate between 
customers. While a bank might feel 
justified in handling drafts for a 
regular checking account customer, 
it may not feel justified in doing it 
for a special checking account cus- 
tomer because of the additional op- 
erating problems involved. Like- 
wise, it may feel justified in handling 
drafts of an insurance company 
which maintains a satisfactory ac- 
count with it, or one whose standing 
is well established, but not other- 
wise. Smaller companies, as well as 
charitable organizations and others, 
would also pressure the banks to 


accept their drafts, and they may 
not be as well equipped to give the 
banks satisfactory guarantees 
against losses and errors. The bank’s 
efforts to exercise discretion in this 
regard both to protect itself and its 
customers might very well be mis- 
construed and subject it to unfair 
criticism. 


“Not in the Best Interests ... 


The only logical conclusion, there- 
fore, that the Bank Management 
Commission can come to as a result 
of this survey and its previous 
studies is that these plans, from a 
long range point of view, are not 
in the best interests of the member 
banks or their customers. 

While individual banks may con- 
sider it. necessary to acquiesce, to 
meet certain local situations, the 
Bank Management Commission can- 
not recommend to member banks the 
general adoption of these plans. 


Members of the Committee on 
Draft Plan for Instalment Pay- 
ments, Bank Management Commis- 
sion, are John A. Kley, vice-presi- 
dent, The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., chairman; E. A. 
Cook, vice-president, University 
Branch, Pacific National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash.; W. H. Greenfield, 
vice-president, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Tex.; G. A. Guerdan, 
vice-president and cashier, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
N. Y.; C. A. Kramer, president, 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Arthur Mc- 
Cormack, assistant vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
Fla.; H. E. Randall, vice-president 
and comptroller, First National Bank 
of Boston, Mass.; J. A. Wallace, 
executive vice-president, Willard 
United Bank, Willard, Ohio; and 
Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, 
A. B. A., secretary. 


A.B.A. SURVEY ON DRAFT PLAN 


Question 


$2-mil. 
through 
$10-mil. 


$10-mil. 
through 
$50-mil. 


Under 
$2-mil. 


$50-mil. 
through 
$250-mil. 


$250-mil. 
through 
$1-bil. 


Over 
$1-bil. 


Have you ever been solicited by any company to participate in a draft plan or any similar plan? 


2,049 
1,930 
39 


4,018 


Have you agreed to participate in any of these plans? 


Yes 


1,489 
2,244 
285 


4,018 


If yes, how many of your individual personal accounts use this service? 


15,549 74,905 53 , 401 


If you now participate in a plan, was the primary motivation for entry: 


To increase er balances? 
To retain indivi 


ual depositor’s accounts?. . . 


172 
29 
12 


824 
572 


1,609 


997 
1,033 
1,989 


362 
3,141 
515 


4,018 


15 
22 


| 


Those who have agreed to participate in these plans but do not favor them generally: 


517 1,073 395 
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COUNTER 


FAST — Will count up to 
2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 


ACCURATE — The Abbott 
counting arrangement is 
positive and completely ac- 
curate. 


RUGGED — Abbott counters 
are the sturdiest built. They 
give faithful, trouble-free 
service. 


Our complete line of coin wrap- 
pers, sorters, counters, currency 
trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed 
by 45 years of service is the 
reason banks count on Abbott. 
Write today forcomplete catalog. 


ABBOTT 


COIN COUNTER 


COMPANY 


144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. LUdlow 5-1200 
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Grand Rapids Holds 


A Small-Manufacturers’ Seminar 


A SMALL-MANUFACTURERS’ SEMI- 
NAR covering various phases of 
management development was held 
recently at the Grand Rapids Junior 
College in Grand Rapids, Mich., un- 
der the sponsorship of the Grand 
Rapids Clearing House Association 
and the Manufacturers’ Department 
of the Grand Rapids Chamber of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the 
University of Michigan’s School of 
Business Administration and the 
Small Business Administration. 
The program was presented in a 
series of eight weekly seminar meet- 
ings held on Wednesday evenings 
from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. Edward J. 
Frey, president, Union Bank of 


_ Michigan, is president of the Grand 


Rapids Clearing House Association. 

The subjects covered and the 
speakers at the various seminar ses- 
sions included: 


i. HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGE- 
MENT. Speaker, L. Clayton Hill, pro- 
fessor or industrial relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; moderator, Mr. 
Frey. 

If, PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
Speaker, John W. Riegel, professor 
ot industrial relations and director, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; moderator, 
William W. Irwin, president and 
general manager, Irwin Seating 
Company. 

III. WORKING CAPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Speaker, Wilford J. Eiteman, 


| professor of finance, University of 


Michigan; moderator, C. Lincoln 
Linderholm, president, Central Bank. 

IV. Equity CAPITAL AND CREDIT. 
Speakers, Fred W. Pritchard, man- 
ager, Detroit Branch Office, Small 


| Business Administration, and Rod- 


key Craighead, assistant vice-presi- 


| dent, The Detroit Bank; moderator, 


William J. Schuiling, Jr., president, 


Peoples National Bank. 


V. ACCOUNTING. Speaker, Leo A. 


Schmidt, professor of accounting, 


| 
| 
| 


University of Michigan; moderator, 
Waldo I. Stoddard, senior vice-pres- 
ident, Michigan National Bank. 

VI. MARKETING MANAGEMENT. 
Speaker, D. M. Phelps, professor of 
marketing, University -of Michigan; 


moderator, Carl H. Morgenstern, 
president, Old Kent Bank. 

VII. ADVERTISING. Speaker, James 
D. Scott, professor of advertising, 
University of Michigan; moderator, 
Kenneth Brown, vice-president, The 
Michigan Trust Company. 

VIII. BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN 
GRAND RAPIDS — PRESENT AND Fv- 
TURE. Speaker, J. Philip Wernette, 
professor of business administra- 
tion, University of Michigan; mod- 
erator, James R. Sebastian, presi- 
dent, Rapids-Standard Company. 

“The basic objective of these 
seminars,” said Mr. Frey, “is to 
broaden the understanding and ap- 
preciation of business functions and 
of forces which influence generally 
all types of small manufacturing 
businesses.” He emphasized that 
the seminar was not designed to 
train specialists, but more specifi- 
cally to aid the participants through 
improving their ability to analyze 
the problems of their businesses, to 
enlarge their understanding of im- 
portant economic and social forces 
which affect the environment in 
which modern business operates, 
and to stimulate the small business- 
man’s continued interest in the study 
of the American economy and of 
business administration. 


“He'll gain permanent possession of it 
if he wins one more potato sack race 
at the office’s annual picnic!” 
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Allan Green 


For all of us, something to cheer about 


yearns cheer leader Allan Green is a sophomore in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences of the University 
of Southern California. 

He’s also, through foresight, one of the youngest of the 
46,175 people who hold shares in Union Oil, the 40th largest 
industrial company in the country. And his 55 shares entitle 
him to a report on our 65th year of business. 


In 1955 our customers paid us the record amount of 
$368,760,900. 

$59,286,200 of this amount, or 16.1%, was paid our 8,839 
employees as wages and for benefits to protect them and their 
families. 

Taxes took 3.6%. This does not include the $65,875,000 
we also collected from customers as fuel taxes for govern- 
mental agencies. 

We spent 72% with more than fifteen thousand other com- 
panies and individuals with whom we do business. - 


This left 8.3% of the $368,760,900 as net profit. Slightly 
more than half of these earnings were paid in cash dividends 
to Allan Green and our other 46,174 share owners, who also 
received one additional share of stock for each ten held. 

The balance of net earnings, equal to 3.9% of the cus- 
tomers’ dollars, we reinvested in the business for necessary 
expansion and modernization of facilities. 

Whether or not you own stock in this or any other company, 
it seems to us that this report is of vital concern to you. 

For so long as companies like Union Oil have the incentive 
to compete and make a profit, Allan Green and others like 
him will have the incentive to hold shares in that company. 

This is the best possible economic climate for continuing 
prosperity. Which is, for all of us, something to cheer about. 

* * 
YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company of California, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Comp aly OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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What Is 


GOOD IDENTIFICATION? 


E OFTEN read of burglaries in- 
W voiving the theft of Savings 

Bonds. Since these are in reg- 
istered form, one may wonder 
whether they will do the burglar 
any good. But here is an actual 
case from the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s files. 

An impostor presented to a bank 
for redemption $3,750 worth of 
stolen Savings Bonds. Refused pay- 
ment because he could not establish 
that he was the person named on 
the bonds, he went out and got a 
temporary driver’s license—which 
some states issue without any in- 
vestigation—and on the basis of the 
license collected the cash and van- 
ished. The freshly issued driver's 
license was worthless as identifica- 
tion. 

Another story in the Treasury's 
files relates to a bank which was 
victimized in the amount of more 
than $60,000 through bond cashing 
activities of three new customers. 


Each used the same _ procedure. 
Each opened a savings account 
with a cash deposit of $200 to $250 
and, beginning the following day, 
cashed Savings Bonds in lots of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, using the 
new savings account passbook as 
“identification.’’ One of these ‘good 
customers” got $22,000 within five 
weeks, the second $14,000 in three 
weeks, and the third more than 
$23,000 within a month. All the 
bonds bore addresses in a different 
city and proved to have been stolen 
in safe robberies and “fenced” for 
cashing. 


Treasury Requirement 


Not a few cases are on record 
where a bank has cashed bonds for 
a stranger “identified’’ by a local 
businessman who actually did not 
know the stranger more than cas- 
ually. In such cases the bank’s mis- 
take is to fail to inquire how long 
and how well the identifier has 


A Matter on Which Banks Can Help 


Tue FACT that automobile drivers’ permits are very widely ac- 
cepted as identification in payment for merchandise by check and 
for check-cashing is well known. Not so well known is the fact 
that in a number of states such permits may be obtained by indi- 
viduals who are not required by the licensing authorities to identify 


themselves. 


In some cases drivers’ licenses are sold over the 


counter, the applicant merely filling out a form and paying the fee. 
Often the applicant’s description is merely typed on the permit 
and may readily be altered. Various safeguards may be employed 
to minimize the risk that a license may be issued to an unidenti- 


fied person. 


Banks may be helpful to their communities and also themselves 
if they will ascertain whether, in their cities and states, automobile 
permits are being issued with reasonable precaution, and, if they 
are not being so issued, endeavor to bring about improvements. 
For example, delivery of the permit by mail rather than over the 
counter, whether it is a case of an original permit or a renewal, 
may eliminate some dishonest applicants. The mail should not be 
forwarded. More careful verification of the applicant’s identity at 
the traffic bureau also is desirable in many states. 


known the stranger. For, the Treas- 
ury’s General Counsel has advised, 
the Treasury is not authorized to re- 
lieve a paying agent of liability for 
a loss when the agent merely ac- 
cepts as sufficient the statement 
that the stranger is the owner of 
the bond or bonds. When confronted 
with such a request, the bank should 
tactfully explain that it is the Treas- 
ury’s requirement that proof of 
identity be furnished. 

It is understandable that local 
businessmen, anxious to close a sale, 
will try to help customers get 
bonds or checks cashed. Sometimes 
the merchant will accept the bonds 
in payment for goods sold. Banks, 
of course, are not authorized to pay 
such bonds. Nor has a person the 
right to cash a spouse’s bonds. 

While only a very small fraction 
of Savings Bonds have been errone- 
ously paid by banks, such errors 
can be costly to the bank concerned 
in dollars and in time. Between Oc- 
tober 1, 1944 and December 31, 
1955, nearly $3,100,000 was errone- 
ously paid out for Savings Bonds. 
Some $1,200,000 was recovered from 
persons other than the banks con- 
cerned. The latter, however, was 
held liable for $1,050,000. The Treas- 
ury assumed liability for $491,000, 
and the rest was still under inves- 
tigation, with the banks believed 
liable for possibly $241,000. 

All sorts of papers and cards are 
used for identification. None is fool- 
proof. None but can be fraudulently 
duplicated or obtained illegitimately 
by ruse or deceit, payment of a fee, 
finding, or theft. Among evidences 
of identification commonly used are 
automobile owner’s and operator’s 
permits, automobile certificates of 
title; club, lodge, union, fraternity, 
and similar membership cards; com- 
pany employment cards and build- 
ing passes; courtesy cards, airline 
travel cards, hotel cards, business 
cards; fishing and hunting licenses; 
library cards; utility bills and re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages . 

Loans 

Accrued 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Banking Houses. . .. . 
Other Assets . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits ... . 

Foreign Funds Borrowed 

Reserve for Taxes 

Acceptances Outstanding . $104,976,894 
Less: In Portfolio . 10,471,002 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . 


(12,000,000 50 Par) 
Surplus . . . 
Undivided 


$150,000,000 


300,000,000 
78,734,422 


$1,531,623,529 
1,136,238,884 
510,504,955 
178,223,473 
3,537,004,045 
19,205,322 
89,096,737 
43,953,292 
(18,734,761 
$7,064,584,998 


$6,338,642,554 
10,784,930 
32,556,147 
51,568,757 


94,505,892 
7,792,296 


528,734,422 
$7,064,584,998 


Of the above assets $581,320,256 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and certain of the deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


wort: BANKING 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


ceipts; seamen’s cards; passports; 
selective service cards, social secur- 
ity cards, GI service tags; company 
badges and buttons, Red Cross 
cards, and many others. 


Driver's License 


Possibly the most commonly ac- 
cepted “identification” is the auto- 
mobile driver’s license, which in 
many states may be obtained with 
a minimum of formality and with- 
out investigation. In Washington, 
D. C., for example, until early this 
year when the Evening Star called 
attention to the situation in a front 
page story, one could get a driver’s 
permit without identifying one- 
self. One man got eight D. C. per- 
mits in six years, each under a dif- 
ferent name and address and by 
their use cashed 75 bogus checks. 
A convict just out of prison equipped 
himself with a driver’s—and check- 
cashing — license and in one day 
cashed 20 checks for $50 to $100 
each in Washington. 


Social Security Cards 


A social security card is worthless 
as identification. Anybody can get 
a new card under any name with the 
greatest of ease. Anyone can get a 
social security card in your name. 
Most of the cards, passes, bills, re- 
ceipts, and the like mentioned above 
are of uncertain value in identify- 
ing a person. Where doubt exists, 
the bank or other payor should 
ask for corroborative identification, 
either documentary or _ personal. 
Where documents are being de- 
pended upon, every care should be 
taken to compare the applicant’s 
signature with the handwriting on 
the documents. Where his physical 
description is given, it should be 
carefully, not perfunctorily, com- 
pared with his person. The age of 
the identifying document should be 
noted; be careful if it is new. 

If the individual is being identi- 
fied by another person, the latter’s 
personal integrity and reliability is 
not enough. The nature and length 
of his acquaintance with the subject 
are also important. 

Cards without a witnessed or 
corroborated signature are not cer- 
tain identification, for a signature 
may be forged or imitated. A 
notarized signature also is  use- 
less for identification purposes, since 
anyone can walk into a notary pub- 
lic’s office and get the notary’s at- 
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testation for a few cents. Selective 
Service classification cards should 
also be viewed without trust when 
presented by strangers. 

According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the best form of identifica- 
tion of a stranger is by someone well 
known to the paying agent. Other 
identification classed by the Treas- 
ury as acceptable includes: 


Acceptable Means 


(1) A pass issued by an employer 
(whose existence is known to the 
paying agent) bearing the photo- 
graph of the employee or an ade- 
quate identifying description, and 
his signature countersigned by some 
person purporting to be authorized 
by the employer, or bearing some 
other evidence of validation of the 
employee’s signature. 

(2) An insurance policy having 
attached a photographic copy of the 
application therefor, showing the in- 
sured’s signature and adequate iden- 
tifying description. 

(3) Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard separa- 
tion documents setting forth either 
in a single document or two docu- 
ments in combination a physical 
description and witnessed signature 
or photographs of such documents. 

(4) Original (not duplicate) draft 
registration cards bearing the regis- 
trant’s piliysical description and 
signed by him and the registrar. 

(5) Motor vehicle operator’s li- 
cense or permit (with due caution 
for reasons already mentioned). 

Prior to making payments on the 
basis of such identifying documents 
the payor should examine them care- 
fully for any alterations. 

Where a bank account is being 
used as identification, it should have 
been in existence for at least six 
months, unless satisfactory identi- 
fication was provided at the outset. 


Whenever the amount involved is 
large, extra care should be used by 
the paying agent. Cases are known 
where bank tellers have paid out 
large sums on inadequate identifica- 
tion in perfunctory manner. 

Reliance upon identification by 
telephone is especially dangerous. 
Many swindles have been perpe- 
trated on banks by the use of the 
phone. The telegraph has also been 
used by crooks, whether actually 
bank customers or merely posing as 
customers, coupled with the use of 
improper identifying documents. 

The good teller, moreover, while 
examining documentary identifica- 
tion with care, also relies on intan- 
gibles, such as the behavior of the 
stranger. 

There is one foolproof identifica- 
tion, fingerprints; but for various 
reasons this method cannot be gen- 
erally used in bank-customer rela- 
tions. 


Six Teller Precautions 


Bank tellers and employees who 
pay savings bonds should: 


(1) Be instructed as to the tricks 
likely to be used by dishonest 
strangers. For this purpose the 
A.B.A.’s literature will be helpful. 

(2) Review periodically the in- 
structions on identification proce- 
dure issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. These instructions are now 
in process of revision. 

(3) Scrutinize with care identifi- 
cation credentials offered by strang- 
ers, examining them for genuine- 
ness, alterations, length of time in 
force, physical description, signa- 
tures, photographs, and the like. 
The stranger’s signature and ap- 
pearance should be compared with 
those on the identifying documents. 

(4) Where a personal introduc- 
tion is made by someone known to 
the bank, inquire into the nature 
and length of the introducer’s ac- 
quaintance with the stranger; and 
be especially wary of telephone in- 
troductions. 

(5) Guard particularly against 
the use of a new account as identi- 
fication. 

(6) Prevent emotional, sentimen- 
tal, charitable, or urgency factors 
from being decisive. 

In cashing checks and bonds for 
strangers a good motto for anyone 
concerned with identification is: 
“When in doubt, don’t pay.” 


HERBERT BRATTER 
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a Nutshell” 


Sales and assets of Pittston and its subsidiaries 
reached new highs in 1955 while net earnings on 
common stock, after preferred dividends, amounted 
to $3.60 per share. In the prior year, excluding 
extraordinary items of profit on the sale of capital 
assets, and adjusting to a comparable 1955 basis 
with respect to preferred dividends and common 
shares outstanding, net earnings on the common 


stock amounted to $1.44 per share. 

The resurgence in the demand for bituminous 
coal has resulted in greatly increased tonnage and 
earnings in Pittston’s coal division. Other opera- 
tions — petroleum products, natural gas, trucking 
and warehousing — are continuing at capacity lev- 
els, and all indications point to another year of 
continued growth and improved profits. 


—from “The President’s Letter” to Pittston Stockholders 
in the Annual Report for 1955. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 1955 REPORT 


1955 


40,195,249 
10,945,859 


Barrels of petroleum products sold 
Net tons of coal sold 

Total revenue $205,798,315 
Net income $ 3,105,023 
Total assets $121,458,752 
$ 34,184,392 


1954 


34,067,414 
8,131,606 
$159,735,766 
$ 1,979,416* 
$103,665,084 
$ 29,225,911 


Common stockholders equity 
*Includes profit on sale of capital assets. 


Copies of the Company’s ANNUAL REPORT are available on request. 


THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PITTSTON 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, Virginia » Compass Coal Company, Clarksburg, W. Va. « Lillybrook Coal Company, Lillybrook, W. Va. * Amigo Smokeless Coal Company, 

Lillybrook, W. Va. * Metropolitan Petroleum Corporation, New York » Maritime Petroleum Corp., New York + Globe Fuel Products, Inc., Chicago * Metropolitan Coal Company, 

Boston + Pittston Clinchfield Coal Sales Corporation, New York + Clinchfield Fuel Company, Spartanburg, S. C. + Davis-Clinchfield Export Coal Corporation, New York 

Routh Coal Export Corp., New York » United States Trucking Corporation, New York + Independent Warehouses, Inc., New York » Tankport Terminals, Inc., Jersey City 
Valentine Tankers Corporation, New York « Valentine Transportation Corporation, New York 
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whatever goes on 


-INDUSTRY-WISE 
in the U. P. west... 


H... something to consider if you’re thinking 
about a western plant site. 


Throughout the eleven western states where 
Union Pacific operates, we have representatives 
located in the various cities and towns. Through 
their contacts with the press, their membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions, their acquaintance with leading business 
men, they gain an intimate knowledge of the 
local area. 


They are familiar with the labor situation, land 
values, the planning of new projects having to do 
with power, light, water and transportation. In- 
formation of this nature is funneled back to 
Union Pacific headquarters in Omaha. 


So, if you are planning to establish a new plant 
in the western territory, we suggest you contact 
your nearest U.P. representative or get in touch 
with us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 407, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


F inancing 


College Housing 


HE Housing and Home Finance 

Agency has issued a circular out- 
lining the manner in which private 
financial institutions can make con- 
struction loans in connection with 
college housing projects. The pur- 
pose of this interim financing is to 
enable the college to proceed with 
construction at the earliest possible 
date without waiting until the per- 
manent bonds are disposed of. 

College borrowers having loan 
agreements with the Government 
can deposit with lending institutions 
the statements of the Government's 
intent with respect to the lending 
agreement along with a certified 
copy of the loan agreement “as evi- 
dence of the Government’s obliga- 
tions under the agreement.” 

The loan agreement (Sec. 6) stip- 
ulates, subject to compliance by the 
borrower with the provisions there- 
of, that the borrower may apply to 
and receive from the Government 
an advance against the bonds which 
the Government has contracted to 
purchase in an amount sufficient to 
liquidate any interim financing bor- 
rowings which may become due be- 
fore the bonds have been prepared. 

Thus, the lending institution’s se- 
curity for such temporary or interim 
loans will not be real estate, as is 
ordinarily the case with construc- 
tion loans, but the borrower’s credit- 
worthiness and the Government’s 
obligation under the loan agreement 
to liquidate temporary loans. 

The yield to the bank on this type 
of financing, depending upon the 
plan used, is very favorable. 

Anyone interested in additional 
information should either write to 
the Credit Policy Commission of the 
A.B.A. or directly to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Circular No. 254 
(January 25, 1956). 

L. A. Jennings, Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, has advised 
the A.B.A. that the Treasury sees 
“no legal objection to national banks 
participating . . ., although, of 
course, determination of the credit- 
worthiness of the particular bor- 
rower and the firmness of the 
Government’s commitment . . . is 
the responsibility .. . of the lending 
bank.” 
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modern 


banking 


requires 


modern 


Tell’’ antique mechanical coin bank, 
courtesy of SEAMEN'S BANK for SAVINGS 


protection 


Whether your protection problems are big or small it 
pays to specify Federal Insurance. Here you'll find 

a broad and intimate knowledge of modern protection 
techniques plus the ability to apply fresh thinking 

to your individual problems. It is this interest in your 
problems that enabled us to introduce many 

of the protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


May 1956 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Credit Demands Increase . .. Loans Rise Sharply . . . Treasury 


Bill Sales Erratic . 
The Market Can’t Take It. . 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


On April 13 the Federal Reserve Board announced increases in 
discount rates for all but one of the 12 Reserve banks. 
The exception was Chicago, but the rate there, too, was increased 


on April 19. 


In the San Francisco and Minneapolis Reserve Districts the rate 
was upped to 3%, and in the 10 others to 234%. 

Following closely on this announcement were the following devel- 
opments: (1) Leading banks raised their prime rate from 312% 
to 334%. (2) Commercial paper rates went up 1% of a percentage 
point; the new yield to the investor, on paper maturing in three 
to six months, now ranges from 314% to 342%. (3) On bank loans 
to brokers and dealers to finance purchases of securities for their 
own accounts, as well as loans to such dealers to finance purchases 

‘ by their customers, the rate became 4%. 
It was not expected that the rate on personal and consumer loans 


would be affected by the change. 


HE major development recently, 
had a depressing effect on 

the market for Government se- 
curities, was the growing opinion 
that no setback in the volume of 
business was in prospect. 

Estimates of capital expenditures 
both by business corporations and 
public units—state, municipal, and 
authorities of one sort or another— 
were raised well above those contem- 
plated earlier this year. To a large 
extent corporations found it neces- 
sary to maintain or increase their 
inventory positions as_ deliveries 
failed to keep pace with incoming or- 
ders. The possibility of international 
trouble is always a factor, and it is 
unpredictable. 

Settlement of wage disputes laid 
down a pattern of increases in pay 
which threaten to be continued in 
the ensuing months when, for ex- 
ample, the steel industry must write 
new contracts. That production can 
be raised enough to offset increased 
wage costs is doubtful. Hence the 
cost of what is produced must be 
passed along to the consumer in 
whole or in part. To prevent the well 
known inflationary spiral from fur- 
ther reducing the purchasing power 
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of the dollar will require extraordi- 
nary wisdom on the part of the 
monetary authorities. That is their 
chief concern, and it grows more 
acute from month to month. 


Credit Demands Increase 


To keep the business wheels turn- 
ing at high speed, the supply of the 
lubricant of credit must be main- 
tained. The demand for the “lubri- 
cant” has shown no diminution. Not 
only were bank loans required but 
new corporate financing was steadily 
resorted to. 

The rate of dealers to carry secu- 
rities was upped to 4%. As new cor- 
porate issues were coming along 
with 334% and 314% coupons, this 
made pricing of the new offerings a 
difficult problem, if losses were not 
to be sustained by the underwriters. 

Furthermore, the higher rate of 
return available from the best grade 
of corporation bond issues was very 
competitive with that available from 
the longer-term Government issues, 
and decidedly lessened the attractive- 
ness of the latter for even the most 
conservative investors. 

From February 29 to March 28 the 
total of loans of the reporting mem- 


The Weather Gives an Assist 
. Treasury Has Huge Receipts 


ber banks rose $1,697,000,000. Com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans accounted for $1,404,000,000 
of the increase. 

The largest weekly increase oc- 
curred over the March 15 tax pay- 
ment date, when the commercial and 
industrial loans rose $681,000,000 
—clearly indicating that business 
needed more assistance to pay taxes 
than had been expected in view of 
the supposed large corporate hold- 
ings of cash and short-term Govern- 
ment issues. 

That some of this borrowing was 
of a temporary nature became clear 
when the New York banks reported 
a decline of about $250,000,000 for 
the week ending April 4, although 
the pay-off was not so great or so 
rapid as might have been expected. 

The demand for loans to pay 
taxes, however, came on top of a con- 
tinuing demand for normal business 
requirements. A substantial portion 
of the increase was said to be due to 
the financing of increased inventory. 

For the month the several cate- 
gories of loans increased in the fol- 
lowing amounts: 


Commercial, industrial, 
agricultural 

Real estate loans 

Consumer loans 

Loans to carry 
securities 


$1,404,000,000 
125,000,000 
105,000,000 


19,000,000 


Liquidation 

This increase in loans forced the 
banks to continue—as they have 
been doing for months—the liquida- 
tion of their investments. Holdings 
of Government securities declined 
$277,000,000. 

The rise in loans and the decrease 
in investments reached the point, 
where, in New York City on March 
21, the ratio of loans to deposits had 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Judge His Experience. How long has he been building? 
How long has he been building in this community? How 
many homes has be built? Then .. . 


Judge His Reliability. How have his older houses held 
up? Are they still sound and salable? Has he chosen his 
designs wisely? How’s his reputation—among business- 
men and among the general public? Has he maintained 
a pretty steady pace, or increased his starts, year after 
year? Can he “move” his homes, once they are built? .. . 
does he know how to sell? If he still qualifies, then . 


Judge His Homes. Are they well planned, attractive? Do 
they meet the needs of the people in his community? Can 
he adjust his designs and his operations to meet changing 


Manufactured by 


How to 
judge 
a builder 


who wants 


mortgage 
financing 


needs of the community? Will his homes remain attrac- 
tive and desirable a few years from now? Are they ap- 
proved for FHA and VA financing? The answers to these 
questions ought to give you a pretty good line on any 


builder. 


When you finance a United States Steel Homes Dealer, 
this investigation has already been made — by United 
States Steel Homes, Inc. — before the franchise is 
granted. Our requirements are the same as yours. Cer- 
tainly you will still want to make some investigation of 
your own; but you can feel sure that any United States 
Steel Homes Dealer will pass the strictest muster. He had 


to, to get his franchise. 


UNITED|STATES STEEL 


© 


NEW ALBANY, INDIANA « SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


risen to 61%. In the remaining 93 
reporting centers, the ratio had 
climbed to 50%. 

So “loaned up” a position has in- 
volved a decrease in liquidity, which 
fully explains the entire lack of in- 
terest on the part of the banks in 
any but the shortest-term Govern- 
ment issues, even when some funds 
may be available for investment. 


Bill Rate Fluctuates 


The rate at which Treasury bills 
were taken in the weekly offerings 
during March fluctuated considera- 
bly as shown in the tabulation on 
this page. 

The low rate on March 26 was the 
result of several factors which pro- 
duced a temporary surplus of avail- 
able funds: (1) The Treasury T&L 
accounts in the banks had swelled 
because of the addition to their de- 
posits of 50% of the large checks 
drawn to pay taxes. (2) The float 
rose unduly because of bad weather. 
A severe snowstorm grounded 
planes. Checks were not cleared ac- 


Rates on Weekly Offerings of Treasury Bills 


Date of 
Sale 
3/5 
3/12 
3/19 
3/26 
4/2 


Average % 
Price 
2.17 
2.37 
2.42 
2.17 
2.39 


cording to schedule. So the banks 
had T&L accounts, and the corpora- 
tion accounts—not being charged— 
stayed up. The float averaged nearly 
$1.3-billion for the week ending 
March 21. 

Then buying for Cook County, IIli- 
nois, accounts (so that they would 
have Governments—not taxable-—in- 
stead of cash—taxable) absorbed 
what early maturities were available. 
For several days money seemed 
easier, although it was obvious that 
the condition was temporary. Actu- 
ally Federal funds stayed close to 
the ceiling of 2%.%. That the ease 
was ephemeral was proved when, the 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


Amount 
Taken by Subsequent 
Dealers % 
(millions ) Price Range 
$382 2.27-2.32 
350 2.36-2.30 
190 2.24-2.20 
348 2.19-2.16 
402 2.42-2.36 


following week, dealers got over 
25% of the $1.6-billion bill offering 
and the average cost to the Treasury 
was 2.39%. 


OMC Not Too Busy 


Only minor changes were made in 
the Federal portfolio during the 
month. As the credit supply moved 
up or down Treasury bills were 
bought and sold in rather small 
amounts. Dealers were accommo- 
dated with repurchase agreements 
when necessary. For the entire pe- 
riod only $134,000,000 was added to 
the portfolio. It was clear that no 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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ace is no sign of a reduction of new financing in 
the blueprint stage. This applies to both tax-exempt 
municipals and corporate securities. Federal agencies 


and the states plan big issues, too. Spring, usually, 
produces a bulge in new financing, and this year is no 
exception. 

The new capital market has not been too steady in 
recent weeks. Fixed interest securities suffered de- 
clines in prices because of the continuation of rising 
interest rates. Syndicates of new issues dissolved on 
some occasions when prices fell sharply in the open 
market, and appreciable portions of new issues re- 
mained unsold. 

Financial quarters, therefore, have been raising the 
question how far the rise in yields and the decline in 
bond prices can go before one or the other has to 
“give.” A recent survey of dealers in state and munici- 
pal securities disclosed the overwhelming opinion that 
interest rates on the shorter-term municipals will drop 
in 1956, thus arresting the price decline, and that the 
same will happen in the area of long-term dollar bonds. 

Generally speaking, the investment markets are still 
supported by excellent. statistics. Dividend payments 
by corporations hit a new record in January, with dis- 
tributions to stockholders of $809,000,000, against 
$721,000,000 in January 1955. This is evidence of man- 
agement’s confidence in the future. Therefore, the 
cautious estimates for coming months are being revised 
by Government economists, and the fear of inflation is 
still more prevalent than that of deflation. 

Activity in the equity markets has been more than 


satisfactory, and prices have been rising at a gradual 
pace. The New York Stock Exchange has had the best 
income from commissions and other charges to mem- 
bers since 1929. 

A partial cause of this was that the number of shares 
listed is steadily increasing, in turn producing greater 
volume. They recently topped the $4-billion mark for 
the first time in the exchange’s 164-year history. This 
feat was accomplished with the listing of 196,306,422 
shares of new common stock of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) as a result of a 3-for-1 split. 


A mone the new issues to make an early appearance 
is a $250,000,000 offering of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. bonds, authorized by directors. The com- 
pany and the underwriters, as usual, are apt to await 
favorable market conditions. 

The last debt issue of this kind was offered to the 
public in September 1954, when an equal amount was 
marketed publicly. The proceeds will be used by the 
giant company for additions and improvements in the 
Bell system’s telephone service. 

Another point of interest in the securities’ markets 
is the question of variable annuities, which has touched 
off a storm of controversy. Involved are insurance 
companies, mutual fund dealers, and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The National Association of 
Securities Dealers is reported anxious for the SEC to 
take on the job of controlling the sale and administra- 
tion of variable annuities which are chiefly backed by 
common stocks. 
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A pipeliner bends over the valve wheel. 

As the wheel turns, natural gas flows at a rate of 
thousands of cubic feet per minute into the pipes of 
a gas distribution system serving one of the thriving 
communities of The Industrial Southeast. In 1955, 
some 60 additional communities in The Industrial 
Southeast began to use natural gas transported by 


“Turn-on” year for 60 more communities. 


Southern Natural Gas Company. 


GEORGIA. 


ALABAMA 


LOUISIANA 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS SUPPLIES 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


In 1955 Southern Natural Gas supplied about 


191 billion cubic feet of gas to 
1954 


@ 725,000 consumers in communities whose popula- TOTAL VOLUME OF 

tion totals GAS SOLD—Mcf 274,851,165 | 254,373,522 
@ 3,100,000 people (including Atlanta & Birmingham) AVERAGE DAILY SALE—Mcf 753,017 696,914 
plus GROSS REVENUES $69,919,556 | $59,535,432 
NET INCOME $ 8,534,139 | $ 6,497,643 
NET INCOME PER SHARE $2.37 $1.89 
DIVIDENDS PAID PER SHARE* $1.65 $1.55 


@ 73 billion cubic feet of gas to 60 direct industrial 
consumers. 


THE RESULTS: 
Gross revenues and net 


income higher in 1955 than *Increased, as of December 13, 1955, fo a quarterly rate of 
in any previous year. 45 cents per share, equivalent to $1.80 per year. 


Write to the Secretary of the Company for your Copy of our 1955 Annual Report. 
SOUTHERN 


NATURALE SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
ae ‘WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAROLINA 
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The Country Bank Operations Commission in session. Left to right, Messrs. Wilson, Harmon, Johnson, Beaujon, (George 
B.) Ward (director, A.B.A. Bank Personnel Administration), Amy, Welman (chairman), Mildren, Gallagher, Firstenburg, 


Weydahl, Burdette, and Betts 


News for Country Bankers 


Country Bank Operations Commission Lays Plans 


IVE new major projects to aid 
the operating men of smaller 


banks were discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., on March 8-9, 
1956. 

The projects which were given 
special consideration are: (1) a new 
study on bank costs and earnings; 
(2) a reference guide for employees 
to be entitled Do’s and Don’ts for 
Bank Bookkeepers and Proof Clerks; 
(3) a bank employee training pro- 
gram; (4) a service charge survey; 
and (5) publication of new salary 
tables to be used in conjunction 
with the program contained in the 
booklet How to Set up a Salary 
Program in the Smaller Bank. 

The Commission’s latest project, 
Trends in Bank Costs — 1956 Edi- 
tion, which was completed in co- 
operation with the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, was distributed 
last month to member banks. This 
study contains current cost and 
earnings data obtained from 57 
smaller banks and 25 larger banks 
ranging in size from $10,000,000 to 
over $1-billion in total assets. In ad- 
dition to factors that are generally 
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considered for service charge pur- 
poses, the booklet contains current 
cost information and related data 
for other items and transactions, 
servicing payroll checks, special 
checking accounts, savings depart- 
ments of commercial banks, safe de- 
posit operations, and a section on 
checking account distribution by 
size groups. 


Bookkeeper, Proof Clerk Book 


A new booklet, Do’s and Don’ts 
for Bank Bookkeepers and Proof 
Clerks, is being developed as a 
handy reference guide and training 
aid for employees of smaller banks. 
This booklet will be similar in style 
to Bank Tellers Do’s and Don’ts. 

The bank employee training pro- 
gram is to be conducted as a joint 
project with the A.B.A.’s Bank Per- 
sonnel Relations Department. The 
discussion on this program was led 
by George B. Ward, director, Bank 
Personnel Administration. L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kan., and former CBOC 
member, has been appointed chair- 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


man of the new A.B.A. Committee 
on Employee Training which will be 
responsible for developing this pro- 
gram. The Committee will consist 
of members of the CBOC and spe- 
cialists in this phase of personnel 
work from some of the larger banks. 
The Committee will review the train- 
ing problems of the smaller banks 
and develop practical training 
guides. It is believed that com- 
bining the technical knowledge and 
experience of the men from the 
larger banks with the knowledge of 
the members of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of small 
bank problems will result in mate- 
rial of great value to the thousands 
of smaller banks. 

A survey of service charge prac- 
tices in smaller banks is planned for 
early in 1957. This survey, which 
will be similar to one that was con- 
ducted during 1949, will aid in com- 
paring changes that have taken 
place since then. In addition to serv- 
ice charges for regular and special 
checking accounts, the new survey 
will contain a section on charges for 
miscellaneous services. 

The sample salary tables used in 
the previously mentioned salary 
booklet were based upon the former 
75é¢ per hour minimum wage which 
was increased to $1 on March 1. The 
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tables are to be revised to reflect 


the new minimum wage so that. 


panks using this plan can make any 
changes they deem necessary. Upon 
completion they will be distributed 
to all member banks. 

Members of the Commission are 
J. C. Welman, president, Bank of 
Kennett, Mo., chairman; G. R. Amy, 
deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association; C. E. Betts, Jr., secre- 
tary, CBOC; F. E. Allen, president, 
Canton (Miss.) Exchange Bank; C. 
E. Beaujon, Jr., president, Canaan 
(Conn.) National Bank; H. P. Bur- 
dette, president, First National 
Bank, Mount Airy, Md.; E. W. First- 
enburg, president, First Independent 


Bank, Vancouver, Wash.; Hazel Gal- 
lagher, Tulare County National 
Bank, Visalia, Calif.; L. G. Harmon, 
cashier, First National Bank, River- 
ton, Wyo.; J. V. Johnson, president, 
Johnson County Bank, ‘l'ecumseh, 
Nebr.; M. C. Lockard, president, 
First National Bank, Cobden, III; 
W. E. Mildren, president, Commer- 
cial Banking and Trust Company, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; F. B. Post, 
president, First Security Bank, 
Ionia, Mich.; F. W. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Washington Loan & Banking 
Co., Washington, Ga.; E. A. Wey- 
dahl, vice-pres., Bank of Killdeer, 
N. D.; T. G. Wilson, exec. vice-pres., 
First State Bank, Conway, Ark. 


Mechanization, Efficiency Key to Successful Farming 


ee key to successful farming 
under today’s conditions lies in 
mechanization and efficiency, ac- 
cording to the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. The Commission held 
its annual meeting in New Orleans, 
La., with Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
of the Commission, and chairman of 
the board, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., Los Angeles, presiding. 

Such increased efficiency and 
mechanization will require large 
scale financing by the nation’s banks 
—financing which they stand ready 
to provide, the Commission asserted. 
More effective use of the existing 
correspondent bank system in the 
area of farm lending will permit 
banks to do an even better job in 
meeting the credit requirements of 
their farmer-customers. 


Although farm income has been 
declining over the past several 
years, American agriculture gen- 
erally is not in serious financial 
trouble, the Commission agreed. 
Farm assets are at record levels, 
they noted; there are indications of 
farm income leveling off, but the 
situation is not serious enough to 
be characterized as a “depression.” 
The concern over the agricultural 
situation has been generated largely 
by the fact that American agricul- 
ture has not been sharing fully in 
the enormous expansion which other 
segments of the economy have been 
enjoying. 

American farmers have been put- 
ting huge amounts of money into 
‘mproving their farm plants and 
farming methods, which in itself in- 
dicates that they are optimistic for 


the future of their business, it was 
noted during the discussions. Most 
of the farm land purchases now be- 
ing made are to add acreage to ex- 
isting farms with a view toward 
more efficient operation. 

The increased emphasis on semi- 
permanent types of investments in 
today’s farming has, in the recent 
past, spotlighted the use of inter- 
mediate-term loans by banks in fi- 
nancing farmers. Farm machinery, 
soil conservation measures, and irri- 
gation systems are examples of such 
investments. The Commission had 
previously announced inauguration 
of a program to expand the use of 
intermediate-term loans by banks; 
and at the New Orleans meeting, it 
authorized a study of intermediate- 
term credit aimed at the publication 
of a manual on the subject to be sup- 
plied to the banks. 


Projects Being Planned 


Other projects discussed at the 
meeting were publication of a book 
on farm finances for young farmers; 
reorganization of the Commission’s 
committee set-up to provide better 
service to A.B.A. member banks; 
and plans for the National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference, which the 
Commission will sponsor in St. Louis 
next December. The group also 
strongly favored an agricultural 
credit film as one of the series being 
developed by the A.B.A. Public Re- 
lations Council. 

Besides Mr. Tapp, the members of 
the Agricultural Commission are 
R. L. Adams, president, Bonk of 
York, Ala.; J. H. Crocker, chairman 


Members and special guests at the meeting of the A.B.A, Agricultural Commission, Seated, center foreground, Messrs. 

Rutledge, Drawdy, Zorn, and Adams. Clockwise around table, Messrs. Parker, Crocker, Knox, Timm, Scott, Kreider, Tapp 

(chairman), and Savidge; Mrs. Kennedy; Messrs. Stratton, Hart, Jesness, and Jamba. Standing, Messrs. Gill, Stebbins, 
Downie, Johnson, Wall, Gile, Schaller, Didier, and Love 
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and president, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Ill.; Sherman 
Drawdy, president, Georgia Railroad 
Bank & Trust Company, Augusta, 
Ga.; B. L. Gill, Jr., president, Amer- 
ican National Bank, Terrell, Tex.; 
N. A. Jamba, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Norwich, N. Y.; C. K. Johnson, pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Artesia, 
N. M.; W. C. Knox, cashier, First 
National Bank, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
J. Ed. Parker, Jr., vice-president, 
First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Lexington, Ky.; H. W. Schaller, 
president, Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa; J. W. 
Scott, president, First State Bank, 
Gilby, N. D.; R. B. Stratton, assist- 
ant vice-president, Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Billings, Mont.; and 
E. T. Savidge, deputy manager of 
the A.B.A. in charge of its Agricul- 
tural Commission. 


Commission's Advisers 


The Commission’s advisers are 
Dr. V. B. Hart, professor of farm 
management, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca; Dr. O. B. Jesness, head, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, St. 


Paul; Dr. H. M. Love, head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Virginia Polytech- 
nie Institute, Blacksburg; Dr. T. R. 
Timm, head, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Sociology, 
Texas A & M College, College Sta- 
tion; and Dr. G. B. Wood, head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

In addition to Commission mem- 
bers and advisers, the meeting was 
attended by Clayton Rutledge, pres- 
ident, Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., St. Francisville and chairman, 
Agricultural Committee, Louisiana 
Bankers Association; Lawrence E. 
Kreider, agricultural economist, 
A.B.A.; Edwina Kennedy, Agricul- 
tural Commission; G. H. Stebbins, 
president, Simsbury (Conn.) Bank 
& Trust Co., and vice - chairman, 
A.B.A. Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Credit; R. N. Downie, presi- 
dent, Fidelity State Bank, Garden 
City, Kan., and chairman, A.B.A. 
Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit; N. J. Wall, head, Agricul- 
tural Finance Section, Production 
Economics Research Branch, ARS, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Bueford M. Gile, 
head, Department of Agricultural 
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Economics, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge; and R. Irby 
Didier, executive secretary, Louisi- 
ana Bankers Association. 


Banks Pay Short Course Tab 


A FUND of $1,112 was contributed 
by 42 Utah banks to defray the 
expenses of 81 young farmers en- 
rolled in the six-day Agricultural 
Short Course held at the Utah State 
Agricultural College during Febru- 
ary 1956. This program is sponsored 
by the Utah Bankers Association. 

Subjects in which the students 
showed the greatest interest in- 
cluded: 

Livestock feeding and disease 
control; proper management of the 
dairy herd; crop production and fer- 
tilization; soils and irrigation; agri- 
cultural policy and marketing; in- 
surance problems of the farmer; 
farm organization programs; weed 
control; and farm management and 
farm planning. 


“Ventures in Credit” Book 


HE Kentucky Bankers Associa- 

tion has issued a folder, Ventures 
in Credit, designed to teach the 
principles of the wise use of credit 
and to show the need of establishing 
a good credit standing early in life. 
It is intended primarily as a credit 
guide for 4-H Club and FFA mem- 
bers and other farm youths. 


The folder includes a loan a)pli- 


_ cation and repayment plan, promis- 


sory note, financial statement form, 
and a memo for the use of the bor- 
rower in keeping a record of his out- 
standing indebtedness. 

In a message to the borrower, the 
bank explains the three C’s of credit. 
There is space for the bank’s signa- 
ture. 


Rural Planning Conference 


N cooperation with the School of 

Agriculture of the University of 
Delaware, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Delaware Bankers As- 
sociation will conduct a rural plan- 
ning conference in Agricultural Hall 
on the Newark campus on Tuesday, 
May 3. 

The conference is designed to ex- 
plore various aspects of rural plan- 
ning in the hope that a better un- 
derstanding can be achieved through 
education. 

Speakers will include Samuel 
Stout, chairman, Planning Commis- 
sion of Henry County, Indiana; and 
Erling D. Solberg, agricultural econ- 
omist, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Oklahomans Bag Stock Prizes 


een officers of The First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Okla- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


In 1950 the investment per farm worker averaged $10,267. Five years 

later it had climed to $14,389. This compares, judging from a 1954 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce study among 83 manufacturing industries, 
with a 1955 average investment figure for each worker of $13,281 


Investment Per Farm Worker 


Averages $14,000 in 1955 
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South’s Timber Crop Could Be Doubled 


PHILIP A. BRIEGLEB 


The author is director, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture, New Orleans, La. 


farm and of the forest are closely 

related. In the first place, one 
out of every two acres of forest in 
the South is on farms. In the sec- 
ond place, half or more than half 
of the average farm is in forest. 

Agriculture has a problem and for- 
estry has a potential—perhaps not 
fully realized. 

The press, the radio, and every- 
day personal contacts emphasize the 
crop-surplus side of the farm prob- 
lem. Probably less publicized is the 
fact that many southern farmers 
have not shared very fully in our 
general upsurge in national produc- 
tivity, income, and level of living. 

I do not belittle the progress that 
has been made. In recent decades 
southern agriculture has become 
more diversified and more stable 
over large areas. Farms have de- 
creased in number; they have in- 
creased in average size and in effi- 
ciency. Manufacturing has moved 
in and now surpasses agriculture in 
flow of income to the people. But 
the job is only partly completed. 
Further industrialization is the big 
hope; it is under way, and expand- 
ing forest industry is among the 
more promising prospects. 


Annual Output of $5-billion 


In manufactured form, the South’s 
annual output of forest products is 
valued at more than $5-billion. If 
all of the southern forest were well 
managed, it could, in time, sustain 
double or perhaps even triple the 
current timber industry. The South 
has about half of our national tim- 
ber-growing capacity, and there are 
strong indications that the demands 
for this growth will continue to in- 
crease. 

Actually, we are surrounded by 
expanding forest industry right now. 


[: the South, the fortunes of the 
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"The South has about half of our national timber- 
growing capacity and there are strong indications 
that the demands for this growth will continue to 
increase." 


Eight new pulp mills are in process 
of development, and 11 major ex- 
pansions of established plants are 
under way in this area. 

Opportunities for increasing for- 
est growth in response to mounting 
demand are outstanding, but it will 
take a lot of work to capture this 
promise. Bankers are in a good posi- 
tion to continue to take an impor- 
tant part in the jobs ahead. 

For example, some 22,000,000 
acres of idle land in the South 
should be planted to trees. The rate 
of planting has increased in recent 
years, but even so it will take more 
than 40 years to complete this task 
at the present rate. Progress needs 
to be stepped up. 


",.. Where Banks Can Help" 


In many parts of this region, the 
first thinning — usually when the 
stand is 15 years old—will repay 
planting costs threefold and still 
leave the owner with a growing for- 
est worth more than five times the 
cost of establishment. Most of the 
land that needs planting is privately 
owned. Much of it is on farms. Pub- 
lic and industry assistance is avail- 
able in some areas, but almost every- 
where the owner will need some cash 
also to get started. This is where 
the banks can help, and I know that 
many of them already are helping. 

Another outstanding opportunity 
for increasing forest growth lies in 
the application of timber stand im- 
provement practices developed by 
research in recent years. An invest- 
ment of $5 an acre in releasing 
promising young trees overtopped 
by worthless culls can increase the 
value of timber growth over the 
following decade or so by as much 
as $50. Here again the banks can 
push things along by supplying 
some of the cash needed. 

About one-fourth of the forest 
land in the South is owned by the 
forest industries and by the public. 
Timber cutting on most of these 
areas leaves’ the lands in a good 


condition for future growth. But on 
the other three-fourths of our for- 
est, mostly that owned by farmers 
and small owners, only one-third of 
the recent cutovers have a “good 
productivity” rating. 

It is significant that the minority 
of the small owners who do follow 
good forestry practices are well fi- 
nanced. More small owners could 
practice better forestry if they were 
less pressed for cash to meet current 
expenses. 

Better methods of harvesting and 
utilizing timber can also do much 
to increase the values we get from 
the forest. For example, recently 
developed log barkers are an attrac- 
tive investment for medium and 
larger sawmills. Operated in connec- 
tion with a wood chipper, they make 
it profitable to produce pulp chips 
from slabs and edgings that would 
otherwise be sent to the burner. 
Other milling and harvesting mod- 
ernizations have increased the pro- 
ductivity of labor and the profits to 
the operators at a time when both 
are needed. 

These are just a few suggestions 
of promising improvements in the 
use of our forest wealth that timely 
financing can make possible. 


Other Jobs Need to Be Done 


Some other jobs need to be done 
if a greater part of our full forest 
potential is to be realized. For ex- 
ample, we still have 30,000,000 acres 
of southern forest land without any 
organized protection from fire. We 
still have a big job to do in pro- 
tecting our forest wealth from de- 
struction by insects and diseases. 
Accelerated forest research can step 
up progress on every front. 

It is good to remember that the 
crop that occupies most of our farm 
acreage in the South—the forest— 
is not in surplus. Its products are 
increasingly in demand. Fortunately, 
the productivitv of our forest can 
be increased also. To do enough 
soon enough is the challenge. 
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“We, in mutual savings banks, have a natural 
interest in better living for the communities 
we serve. Mortgage-loan investments are a 
major part of our business. Campaigns, 
eee making us a nation  jike Live Better Electrically, that promote 
in better living also promote the trend which 
of home owners is making us a nation of home owners. 
Home ownership creates better citizens, pro- 
vides an increased sense of security, builds 
better communities and makes possible rais- 
ing better children. I believe a home with 
adequate wiring, lighting, and with ample 
provision for electrical products and appli- 
ances is a more valuable home — a sounder 
investment.” 


8e##eeeee eee 


Charles R. Diebold 
President, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks 


How bankers can make the most of 


LIVE BETTER... 


It has been estimated that new housing starts this year 
should reach 1,300,000. The Live Better Electrically cam- 
paign will acquaint the buyers of these new homes with 
sound reasons why it is important to provide for a growing 
use of electricity in the years to come. Over 30 new elec- 
trical appliances for home use have been introduced in the 
last twenty-five years. A home that’s built to accommodate 
all of these, with spare provision for new electrical products 
not yet on the market, will keep its value until the mortgage 
is paid. 

Another objective of the Live Better Electrically pro- 
gram is modernization of older homes. Over half of the 
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“As the principal lenders to home owners, 

i banks constantly seek means of encourag- 

Banks welcome ing maintenance and improvement of 

; 5, homes. We believe the Live Better Elec- 

the opportunity see trically campaign is one of the practical and 
realistic approaches to this problem. 

“In financing new homes, we realize the 
advantage to the home owner, as well as 
ourselves, of sound construction and ade- 
quate wiring, with provision for future elec- 
trical aids. “Banks have the capacity and the 
background of many years of experience in 
this field of financing. Banks welcome the 
opportunity of cooperating in this effort 
by providing financing for sound programs 
which enhance the value of a home.” 


Fred F. Florence 
President, 
American Bankers Association 


Electrically 


present homes in this country were built prior to 1925, 
when there were few available uses for electricity. Today 
cwners of these older homes need financing inordertoenjoy eee eee 
the full advantages of electrical living. Many of them will 
turn to you. 

A new 64-page book has been produced to help you help 
your customers live better electrically. In digest size, this 
book contains complete plans for “load-matched” residen- Please send me a copy of book entitled “How to help 
tial wiring systems . . . a new and realistic approach to a home owners LIVE BETTER .. . Electrically.” I en- 

: ; close 10 cents to cover cost of handling. 
steadily growing problem. For your copy, please contact 
your local electric utility or mail coupon at right enclosing 
10 cents to cover the cost of handling. 


LIVE BETTER ... Electrically 
P.O. Box 543 
Great Neck, New York 


Name. 
Street Address. 


1-902-7 
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Farm Machinery Financing Pointers 


“No bank in rural America can justify an indif- 
ferent attitude toward financing agriculture." 


DAVID R. BUTTREY 


Mr. BUTTREY is president of the 
State Bank of Jacksonville, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The points he makes 
in this article are taken from an 
address on “The Importance of 
Farm Machinery” at the A.B.A. In- 
stalment Credit Conference in St. 
Louis. 


ouR bank and mine were char- 
¥ terea to safeguard the eco- 

nomic resources of our commu- 
nity, to meet the legitimate credit 
needs of our people, to use the funds 
entrusted to them in the best in- 
terest of the community, and to 
earn a reasonable return for their 
stockholders. Certainly, no bank in 
rural America can justify an indif- 
ferent attitude toward financing 
agriculture. 


Machinery Purchase Credit 


When you extend credit for the 
purchase of farm machinery, you 
are not extending consumer credit. 
In fact, the theory of purchasing 
paper on farm implements, and of 
making collections, is entirely dif- 
ferent from consumer goods con- 
tracts. You are extending credit to 
enable a farmer to own a machine 
which will substantially pay for 
itself in use, and the credit analysis 
should be made in that light. A 
man of good character, with a rec- 
ord of steady employment and 
prompt payment of debts, whose in- 
come is not pledged to the hilt, can 
walk into practically any bank and 
finance an automobile. The same in- 
dividual is as good a risk on a farm 
implement contract, but should not 
be approved unless the ownership 
of the machine will increase the ef- 
ficiency of his farm unit. 

The local banker is in the best 
position of any one to appraise a 
farmer’s character, his ability, and 
need for the equipment, as well as 
the payment terms best suited to his 
operations, and is under somewhat 
of an obligation to see that his farm 
customers are not oversold. 

Farm equipment obligations are 
somewhat of a hybrid. The expense 
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of operation, maintenance, and ab- 
sorption ot depreciation falls under 
production expense. Proper use of 
equipment increases production, but 
it is the purchase of capital equip- 
ment which normally cannot be paid 
for in any one crov year. 

When a farm machine is sold to 
fill a need it will pay for itself in 
use. It is not a luxury and is not 
bought for pleasure or show. It is 
bought for one reason only — to 
make money for the owner. 


Overinvestment Problem 


Overinvestment in equipment is 
always a problem with individual 
farms. However, it must be kept in 
mind that being overpowered is not 
likely to be nearly as costly as being 
underpowered. Most farmers profit 
from surplus power for their peak 
loads. Farms in the United States 
as a whole probably are under- 
powered and underinvested in farm 
machinery. Even with lower farm 
prices, farms may need more power 
and machinery per man, and not 
less. With the possibility of over- 
investment always with us, I am 
afraid there has been some tendency 
on the part of a banker here and 
there to advise his farm customers 
against the purchase of any machin- 
ery. Of course, in cases where the 
farmer has a tendency to overinvest, 
or just likes to trade for a new one, 


David R. Buttrey 


he should be discouraged. In such 
cases, I am of the firm opinion that 
the dealer is under a moral obliga- 
tion to exercise a certain amount of 
restraint, regardless of how badly he 
needs the sale. 

In such cases, the bank should 
decline the credit, even though the 
note is collectible. The loss taken 
by the purchaser is bad for the 
dealer and the bank in the long run. 
However, a stock answer advising 
against the purchase of machinery 
is not fair to any one. In fact, the. 
purchase of the right equipment at 
the right time may well be the dif- 
ference between the dealer and the 
bank having a customer who can 
pay and one who cannot. 


Retail Financing 


Of the various plans being used 
by the banks to finance retail sales 
for their dealers, the nonrecourse 
mutual reserve plan is closest to the 
answer, in my opinion; and the 
full recourse plan is the least desir- 
able in the case of volume dealers. 

Under full recourse arrangements, 
the dealer is fully liable for all de- 
faulted obligations of the purchaser. 
There are several disadvantages to 
this plan: 

(1) In many states, a dealer endorse- 
ment is considered a direct obligation 
and creates legal limit problems. 

(2) Dealer endorsements have been 
of limited value in times of serious fi- 
nancial strain, and that is the only time 
when you really need to be concerned 
about losses. 

(3) It is easy for the lender to be 
lulled into a false sense of security by 
the full recourse arrangement and not 
keep each transaction on a sound basis. 


(4) The dealer obligates himself for 
so much he is likely to get into a frame 
of mind of not being concerned; and he, 
too, becomes careless in handling credit. 


From many angles, the full re- 
course plan is probably the least 
desirable. 

There is a limit to the extent any 
dealer can make good on his guar- 
anty; and it is much better to ac- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Here’s the four-man team that's making poultry financing a successful operation in Morgan Hill, California. (L. to r.) Mr. J. W. Jepsen, 
Branch Manager of the Gilroy, California, Bank of America; Mr. Andrew J. Unruh, Poultryman from Morgan Hill, California; 
Mr. Manual J. “Lucky” Barroza, Purina Dealer from Gilroy, California; and Purina Salesman, Mr. Noel Benger. 


“Four-man team makes poultry 


financing profitable!” 


= 


Working as a team, the four men pictured above, 
have been making poultry—and poultry financing 
—a profitable operation for all concerned! “Andy” 
Unruh, the man responsible for raising the poultry, 
has been feeding fryers since 1951. Sometimes as 
many as 44,000 birds in a single batch. His Purina 
Dealer, Mr. “Lucky” Barroza, and his Purina Sales- 
man, Mr. Noel Benger, watch the birds carefully 
to make sure potest are growing the way they should. 
‘ The Bank of America finances 

this operation, and Mr. J. W. 

Jepsen, Manager of the Gilroy 

Branch, makes the financial 

arrangements. Here, Banker Jepsen hears Purina Dealer 
Barroza tell why today’s chicks grow 
faster following modern methods. Mr. 
Jepsen: “The close supervision of growers 
by ‘Lucky’ Barroza has contributed much 
to the success of our financing program 
For additional information on how team-work makes with Purina feeders in this community.” 
poultry financing a profitable arrangement, visit with 
our Purina salesman serving your area, or write: : . 
Ralston Purina Company, 1605 Checkerboard Square, Partners in Prosperity 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


With each man doing his part, 

the operation is a successful— 

and satisfactory—money-mak- 
Mr. J. W. Jepsen ing concern for all parties. 
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Farm Machinery Financing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


cept the paper in the first instance 
on its own merits, rather than to de- 
pend on the dealer’s guaranty. If, 
however, the bank feels that the 
amount of reserve which a dealer 
can afford to have removed from his 
working capital is not sufficient to 
protect it against risk of loss, a 
decision should be made concerning 
the amount of liability the dealer 
could be expected to make good. 
After such a decision has been made, 
the bank should take a guaranty 
from the dealer for that amount 
applying to losses on all outstanding 
contracts and not fool itself or the 
dealer about his total outstandings 
being guaranteed. With such an ar- 
rangement, there would be a little 
less tendency to accept notes on the 
strength of the guaranty rather 
than the credit responsibility of the 
maker of the contract. 


Nonrecourse Endorsement 


It is obvious that a dealer with a 
net worth of $100,000, consisting 


largely of fixed assets, could not 
perform on a contingent liability of 


$300,000, or $400,000 at any one 
time, much less in a period of eco- 
nomic hardship. In all probability, 
the welfare of the bank, the dealer, 
and his farm customers would be 
best served in such a case by the 
dealer executing’a guaranty of 25% 
to 50% of his net worth, giving the 
bank additional protection over and 
above a modest hold-back reserve, 
and then to sell each individual con- 
tract on a nonrecourse endorsement. 

The idea of protecting his bank 
against ultimate loss does not dis- 
turb the average. dealer. The possi- 
bility of being called upon to dig up 
the face amount of the number of 
notes in cash does. Most dealers are 
willing to work hard and long to 
avoid serious difficulty on notes that 
become delinquent, but his nervous 
system won’t stand up under the 
shock of a telephone call to ““bring 
$10,000 in today for your past-due 
customer contracts.” 

The nonrecourse mutual reserve 
plan recognizes that the bank is a 
financial institution and that the 
dealer is a merchandiser. The dealer 
agrees to pick up, recondition, store, 
and resell distress equipment. The 
bank agrees to purchase contracts 
on creditworthy farmers where the 
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sale is made in accordance with 
downpayment and term  require- 
ments of the dealer contract, with 
the dealer’s liability limited to the 
percent of the unpaid balance of 
une contracts put into the reserve 
account, usually 3% to 5%. 


When Losses Exceed Reserves 


In case losses exceed the reserve 
balance, the bank absorbs the ex- 
cess. The reserve balance belongs 
to the dealer if there are no losses. 
The excess reserve, over an agreed 
percentage, usually 5% to 10% of 
the dealer’s outstanding, is payable 
to the dealer at different dates dur- 
ing the year, as mutually agreed 
upon. 

There are several advantages to 
this plan. The dealer is selling his 
paper without recourse, yet a suf- 
ficient reserve is created to protect 
the bank against losses. Where the 
dealer has a volume of paper, a sub- 
stantial amount builds up in the re- 
serve account before either the bank 
or dealer realizes it. The immediate 
effect is that the dealer stays away 
from long trades to protect his cash 
reserve, and both the bank and 
dealer work diligently on slow ac- 
counts and work-outs for the same 
reason. When that reserve balance 
builds up, it’s their money; and 
they just do not want anything 
charged to it. It makes them better 
credit men. 


Collection Service 


The bank must not fall into the 
habit of relying on the reserve to 
protect it from loss, but must keep 
each transaction on a sound credit 
basis. The importance of an ade- 
quate collection program cannot be 
overemphasized. If the bank does 
not have an adequate program of 
credit approvals and collection fol- 
low-up, poor collection experience 
and abnormal losses are bound to 
follow. In such a case, the bank will 
be inclined to protect itself by re- 
quiring a larger reserve, depriving 
the dealer of much needed working 
capital. 

Some banks apparently feel that 
the responsibility for the collection 
follow-up should be assumed by the 
dealer. I do not agree with that. I 
have always felt that a bank earns 
the finance charge by giving com- 
plete service, along with making 
funds available to carry the note. 
When a contract becomes delinquent 
to a point where a work-out is ap- 


parent, even though the bank igs 
completely protected, every effort 
should be made to obtain additiona] 
security, to refinance, or to group 
debts into a different type of sound 
loan, to avoid or minimize the 
dealer’s loss. 

The bank cannot provide an ade- 
quate collection service without 
recognizing the distinction between 
handling delinquencies on automo- 
bile contracts, or other luxury-type 
obligations, and farm machinery, 
which is an income producer. 

Another interesting distinction 
between regular consumer paper and 
farm equipment obligations is that 
generally a fairly definite relation- 
ship between delinquencies and losses 
can be established on the regular 
consumer-type paper, whereas a low 
or a high delinquency ratio on farm 
machinery paper has very little 
bearing on its ultimate liquidation. 
A bank certainly does not fulfill its 
responsibility for collection service 
just by notifying the dealer so he 
can get out and do the collecting 
job unless the dealer contract and 
the rates agreed upon provide for 
such an arrangement. 


Floor Planning 


The majority of floor-planning ac- 
tivity in our banks concerns mer- 
chandise with yearly model change- 
overs, bringing rather rapid depre- 
ciation on carry-over equipment, 
and possibly even obsolescence. We 
sometimes fail to recognize that 
such is not the case in the farm 
equipment industry. If the farm im- 
plement dealer’s inventory is prop- 
erly stored, its value changes very 
little except as the manufacturer’s 
prices change, and a number of the 
implement companies make allow- 
ances for some time after the deal- 
er’s purchase on any given item 
which has a subsequent reduction 
in price. 

Another distinction, which man- 
ufacturers naturally understand, 
but which has been a little difficult 
for lenders in general to make, con- 
cerns machines which will sell year 
around, as against those which sell 
only during a certain season. If a 
harvesting or seeding machine isn’t 
sold at a particular time of the year. 
the floor-plan contract might just 
as well be extended for a full year, 
whereas a piece of dairy equipment 
unsold at the end of the original 
term of the floor-plan note, may well 
move within a matter of days. 


BANKIN® 


It’s no news to the banker that an 
honest face often masks a defaulter. 
What is significant is that the mask 
also hides the Embezzlement Quo- 
tient —how long she’s been at it, how 
deep she’s dipped. . . . Discoveries 
believed moderate have often de- 
veloped into shocking sums, like the 
default for $270,000 and the one for 
more than $2 million. This infla- 
tionary trend suggests that em- 
ployee dishonesty (Bankers Blanket 
Bond) may be the bank’s most 
inadequately controlled exposure. 


Can you 


tell this 


embezzler’s 


EK Q*? 


*Embezzlement Quotient 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, through its agents, 
is in a good position to advise on a 
bank’s security or vulnerability. 
It’s the leading independent under- 
writer and has the capacity, the 
facilities, the experience and the 
prevention program to give Extra 
Value in protection. Its recent 
Fidelity study has interested many 
financial institutions. If you haven’t 
seen it, ask the Indemnity agent or 
your broker to show you a copy of 
“Portfolio of Protection for Banks.” 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


Philadelphia 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Protect what you have© 
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Hoosier Bankers Study Hog Financing 


“It is our responsibility to see that the good and worthy, reliable and am- 
bitious farmers have sufficient credit to carry them over until ... our 
population catches up with our supply of food.” 


The author is assistant professor 
in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


EARLY 500 Indiana bankers and 
N county agents recently at- 
tended the twelfth annual 
Bankers Agricultural Clinic at Pur- 
due University. This two-day “‘school 
term”? was sponsored jointly by the 
Indiana Bankers Association and 
Purdue. Begun in 1942, attendance at 
the clinic has increased every year. 
This 1956 clinic was of special in- 
terest to bankers and county agents, 
in part because of the timeliness of 
the major themes—the hog situation 
and financing hog farmers. Partici- 
pants in the conference appropriately 
recognized the importance of the 
topic. 


Major Source of Farm Income 


First, hog production is a major 
source of farm income. Cash re- 
ceipts plus home consumption 
amounted to approximately $4-bil- 
lion per year in 1953 and 1954. Sec- 
ond, efficient family-sized hog farms 
require large amounts of capital. For 
example, the Midwest hog farmer 
with about 220 acres of tillable land 
and 25 or 30 sows would have an in- 
vestment of over $85,000. Roughly, 
$10,000 would be invested in ma- 
chinery and equipment; an equal 
amount in feed, grain and supplies; 
and about $12,000 in livestock. Cash 
outlays for a year’s operation would 
likely amount to over $20,000. Third, 
the sharp price drop nationally to 
$10.60 in December 1955, the lowest 
level in 14 years, compounded the 
problems of this major segment of 
farming. 

Banker J. Alvin Hardin of 
Knightstown, Ind., and Professors 
J. B. Kohlmeyer and Noah S. Hadley 
of the Agricultural Economics De- 
partment of Purdue University, pin- 
pointed the fundamental causes of 
the plight of the nation’s hog farm- 
ers and outlined the important re- 
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J. H. ATKINSON 


A close-up of a group of the Hoosier bankers attending the clinic 


sponsibility of bankers during this 
adjustment period. Bankers and 
Purdue economists agreed that pres- 
ent hog prices were caused primarily 
by extremely large supplies of pork. 
Low grain prices in previous years 
made hog production unusually prof- 
itable and resulted in our present 
record output of hogs. At the same 
time, production of beef and poultry 
products increased. Another factor 
contributing to declining pork prices 
is too much low priced lard on the 
backs of many hogs. 

Mr. Hardin suggested that bank- 
ers are in a position to encourage 
more farmers to produce meat-type 
hogs which have a higher percentage 
of high priced cuts preferred by 
housewives and a lower percentage 
of fat which is being supplied by 
farmers at a lower cost in the form 
of vegetable fats. 


Hog Price Gain Explored 


Bankers and county agents con- 
sidered the prospects for improve- 
ment in hog prices. Purdue econo- 
mists suggested that seasonal in- 
creases may be expected to continue 
until midsummer. The spring pig 
crop is smaller than a year ago, thus 


prices of hogs this fall are not ex- 
pected to decline as much as the $8 
drop experienced in late 1955. How- 
ever, the bankers were told that no 
general increase in the level of hog 
prices can be expected before 1957. 

Even though the hog situation may 
be expected to improve eventually 
as supplies are reduced to a level 
at which the nation’s 40,000,000 
housewives will reasonably accept, 
present increasingly higher fixed 
capital requirements must be met. 
Bankers face the responsibility of 
supplying substantial amounts of 
this investment as well as operating 
capital. They also must be in 2 
position to evaluate the farmers’ 
productive potential, for it is from 
production that loans will be repaid. 


Credit Problem a Reality 


Mr. Hardin also suggested that 
credit problems are now with us 
even though they may be of short 
duration in some cases, Each prob- 
lem must be handled on an individu- 
al basis embodying the mutual con- 
fidence of the farmer and the banker. 
There are several types of farmers 
with whom bankers have to deal. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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you can bank 
more dollars 
in less space... 


You can use practically all of your bank- 
ing floor for customer service with a GPL 
BANK TV System. As this photo of new 
Rockefeller Center office of The New York 
Savings Bank shows, with GPL BANK TV it 
is not necessary to clutter your costly floor 
space with records. You can store them 
elsewhere in low cost space — because 
GPL's closed-circuit TV system keeps them 
instantly available for visual checking. 


speedier SeErviCe Waiting time for customers is cut in half with GPL BANK TV. All teller has 


to do to look at a record is to ask for it via inter-com; in seconds it appears 
on the GPL bank monitor built into her counter. This fast reference 
service makes GPL BANK TV invaluable at drive-in windows. 


GPL BANK TV camera is shown at right, mounted for record scanning. 


_wth GPL BANK TV 


With the clear, sharp pictures of the GPL TV 
camera, record verification is positive. The sys- 
tem is built to the same high standards for which 
GPL broadcast, military and industrial televi- 
sion equipment is noted. 

GPL BANK TV is moderate in cost, 


simple to install, needs no technical staff to op- 
erate it. Easily carried, the five pound camera 
can be used anywhere — for after-hour staff 
meetings, conferences, training sessions. 

Let us. show you how a GPL BANK TV 
System can help your institution. Just write to: 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY inconronarco 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Banker calls hold-up specialist 
his best friend... 


There’s a man working in your com- 
munity who knows all the tricks of 
bank embezzlement and robbery—and 
bankers are welcoming him with open 
arms. They’re inviting him to “case the 
joint” from front lobby to vault! 


The reason? They know that a call 
from this man can discourage the visits 
of others whose intentions may be less 
friendly. For this man is on the banker’s 
side. He’s a Bank Protection Specialist 
of American Surety Company. 


Often he immediately spots vulner- 
able points in a bank’s protective set-up 


that can be remedied right then and 
there. Because he’s had _ intensive 
training and special bank experience, 
he can help you make your security 
program much more effective. 


All this is a part of the service that 
American Surety offers banks — and 
with no charge nor obligation. 


Just phone the nearest American 
Surety Agent for this important service. 
If you don’t know his name, write us 
and we’ll supply it promptly. American 
Surety Company, Agency Department, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Hog Financing 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


“You have farmers who have made 
a success of the hog business and 
have proved their ability as man- 
agers. They know how to feed, they 
have the physical setup, they op. 
erate as economically as possible. If 
these men need cash I know you will 
go along with them. They will be 
your future depositors.” 

At the other extreme have been 
farmers who could barely make it 
when hogs were at a good price. “I 
think you would advise them to sell 
out while they still have an equity 
and can find something else to do. 
Decisions regarding the two ex- 
tremes are not difficult. It is the 
farmer in between who is your prob- 
lem. He has not made much prog- 
ress, and you feel a little uneasy 
about his future. Can you advise 
him; get him on a better farm; en- 
courage better feeding practices; ex- 
tend to him long-term credit, or set 
up smaller payments and eventually 
make a good hog farmer out of him? 
This is where your ability as a bank- 
er comes into play.” 

In his concluding remarks Mr. 
Hardin summarized the attitude of 
many of his fellow bankers: “I am 
thoroughly convinced that we as 
bankers have a definite role to play 
in the next few years in carrying out 
our part of the readjustment of agri- 
culture, whether it is hog farming or 
other types. It is our responsibility 
to see that the good and worthy, re- 
liable and ambitious farmers have 
sufficient credit to carry them over 
until our surplus is in some manner 
disposed of and our population 
catches up with our supply of food.” 


BANKING 
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FPRA Surveys 
Bank Advertising 


HE Financial Public Relations 

Association has recently issued 
a report on commercial bank adver- 
tising which was based on a nation- 
wide survey. The report, prepared 
by F. J. Blake, director of public 
relations, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, says, in part: 


“Tue majority of banks reported 
an increase in advertising expense 
of about 5% in 1955, compared with 
the previous year. The budgets for 
1956 reveal that a third of the banks 
plan to spend about the same as in 
1955, whereas the others expect to 
increase their advertising budgets 
by as much as 10% to 15%... 

“It is interesting to note the con- 
tinued increase in the percent of 
total expense devoted to institu- 
tional advertising. In 1954 it was 
23.6%. Last year it advanced to 
27.6%, and the banks estimate that 
it will reach 29.6% of total expendi- 
tures in 1956. 


* Au predictions point to 1956 as 
being a good year statistically— 
perhaps better than 1955, which 
marked an all-time high in gross 
national product, income, and em- 
ployment. Moreover, most agree 
that it will be the most competitive 
year in our history. We can expect 
this to be true in the banking busi- 
ness. Income promises to be higher 
than in 1955, but if we are to con- 
tinue to build our banks and be pre- 
pared for higher levels of business 
activity in the future, we must de- 
velop a strong program to develop 
new business and particularly de- 
posite: 

“The relatively high expenditures 
for institutional advertising indicate 
that many bankers participating in 
the survey believe the primary ad- 
vertising job is to ‘sell banking as a 
whole.’ In other words, major stress 
should be placed on choosing a bank 
for complete financial services. 
Others believe that a major portion 
of the advertising dollar should be 
concentrated on savings and check- 
ing accounts, since our capacity to 
make loans: is limited. only by our 
ability to increase deposits.” 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK gue 
And TRUST COMPANY of OKLAHOMA CITY 


Miss Carmelita Patterson, Secretary-Clerk in the Centrul File Department at the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma City, has, within her reach, information on each of the 
bank's 23,000 checking account customers. 


The Rol-Dex equipment of this bank centralizes the Central 
File Information so that it is easily accessible, as needed, to 
one employee. The Central File, a section of the Bank's Credit 
Department keeps up to date information on the Bank's 
23,000 checking accounts. Because it is a centralized source 
of quick information, all departments of the bank contact the 
department constantly. ROL-DEX equipment speeds the 
passing on of information needed and speeds the prepara- 
tion and recording of the data. 


Rol-Dex can solve your active record handling problems. too, 
—and save you money while doing so! 


Send coupon for our bank record handling bulletins. 


WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 

Rol-Dex Division, Dept. E-6 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Please send me information about Rol-Dex record handling 

for equipment. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 
BOOKKEEPING 
CENTRAL FILE 
and many other 

active bank records 


Company 


" WATSON (established in 1887) also builds standard and custom built bank counter 


equipment, as well as a complete line of filing cabinets, courthouse and hospital equipment. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Uniform Commercial Code—Common Trust Funds 


UNIFORM COMMERCIAL CODE 


New York legislative study group finds 
that the Code does not fill the need 
for a uniform codification of commer- 
cial law. 


York’s Law Revision Com- 
mission, directed in 1953 by 
then Governor Dewey to make a de- 
tailed study of the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code in relation to the ex- 
isting commercial laws of New York, 
has now reported that the Code “is 
not satisfactory in its present form 
and cannot be made satisfactory 
without comprehensive re-examina- 
tion and revision in the light of all 
critical comment obtainable.” The 
Commission’s conclusions are sim- 
ilar in this regard to those of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Uniform Commercial Code Subcom- 
mittee, which reported in October 
1954 that the Code “should not be 
regarded ... as a finished product 
nor as one not subject to substan- 
tial improvement both in substance 
and in form.” 

The report of the Commission, 106 
pages long, consists of a general ap- 
praisal of the Code, together with 
illustrations of its findings with re- 
spect to particular elements and fea- 
tures of the Code that support its 
conclusions. At a later date, the 
Commission will present to the legis- 
lature, supplementary reports set- 
ting forth in detail its conclusions 
as to individual provisions and 
groups of related provisions, includ- 
ing criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement of the Code. 

The Commission was not without 
praise for the Code, which was 
drafted under the joint sponsorship 
of the American Law Institute and 
the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. Its 
report stated that many of the 
Code’s provisions would improve 
New York law, and that others were 
unobjectionable and could be sub- 
stituted for existing New York 
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statutes in the interest of achieving 
national uniformity of commercial 
law, provided that the codification 
were satisfactory in other respects. 

But the Commission then made it 
plain that it did not consider the 
Code satisfactory in other respects. 
In the Commission’s own words: 


There are, however, a number of 
important matters of policy on which 
the Code rule is questionable or has 
not been adequately worked out, and 
there are many problems of ambiguity 
or other defects of drafting. 

Some provisions of the Code are 
unsatisfactory because of the phrase- 
ology in which a rule is declared, or 
the extent to which a policy is car- 
ried, or the inclusion of specific de- 
tail or rigid rules, or conversely, be- 
cause of failure to deal explicitly 
with matters the Commission believes 
should be covered. Redrafting of 
these provisions requires careful con- 
sideration of the effect of the re- 
vision on other sections. The Com- 
mission has, moreover, encountered 


BRIEF NOTES 


Principal and income: Where 
resolution of corporation’s directors 
described a distribution of its stock 
as a dividend, court is not justified 
in treating distribution as a stock 
split; and explicit direction in will 
that stock dividends be treated as 
income will take precedence over 
statutory provision that they be 
considered addition to principal. In 
re Chapman’s Will (N. Y. Surro. Ct., 
Westchester Co.) 144 N.Y.S. 2d 431. 


Check without funds: Giving 
a check to a bank to hold in escrow 
until the completion of certain work 
to be done for the drawer, consti- 
tutes delivery for the purposes of 
state statute making it a crime to 
issue a check without sufficient funds 
on deposit to pay it. State v. Bren- 
nan (Kans. Sup. Ct.) 285 P.2d 786. 


3% 32 35 


serious difficulty in determining the 
intent of the draftsmen as to some 
provisions, or the meaning that would 
be given to them by the courts or the 
bar. In a number of cases, it has 
concluded that redrafting is needed 
to resolve ambiguities, or to limit 
the terms of a provision to a specific 
area within which the objective seems 
desirable. In other cases it believes 
that satisfactory solution of impor- 
tant problems requires thorough re- 
consideration of policies involved, as 
well as extensive rewriting. 


So far as codification of commer- 
cial law is concerned, the Commis- 
sion reported that it had considered 
the arguments for and against and 
had come to the conclusion that “the 
preponderance is in favor of careful 
and foresighted codification of all or 
major parts of commercial law.” 
Such a codification would, in the 
Commission’s view, consist of 


... articles on specific bodies of com- 
mercial law that are ripe for codifi- 
cation, carefully coordinated with 
respect to basic policies and also with 
respect to exceptions, and of general 
rules providing a framework of logic, 
policy and terminology for the spe- 
cific rules. The Commission believes 
that such a code would be of greater 
value to the public and the legal pro- 
fession than the enactment, even with 
revisions, of separate uniform laws. 
The Commission also believes that 
such a code is attainable with a rea- 
sonable amount of effort and within 
a reasonable time. 


Incidentally, the report dispelled 
any thought that may have been en- 
tertained, that the Law Revision 
Commission would undertake to re- 
write the Code. The report, to- 
gether with the research materials 
which will supplement it, might be 
considered a blueprint for revising 
the Code to make it palatable for 
consumption, at least in New York. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Each Volume: 
about 300 cases, 
700-1000 pages, 

6%" x 9%", durable 
black binding, 
gold stamped. 


* 


@ Time-Saving—only federal tax cases are reported; in one source all 
the “living” federal tax case law 


@ Space-Saving—clear, readable type; but elimination of blank page 
areas means compactness 


@ Money-Saving—reproduced from CCH’s Federal Tax Reports, no ‘mid- 
dlemen’s profits,” means low price for essential tax decisions 


Write for Complete Details 
of Attractive Subscription Plan! 


MMERCE. CLEARING. HOUSE, INC 
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Sure, we'll lend a hand... 


We’ve been helping customers establish themselves in 
business in Utah and the Intermountain West 
since 1909. Just say the word and our banking 


facilities are at your disposal. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System © Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


However, the report went on to say: 


The Commission cannot and should 
not rewrite the Code. Such an under. 
taking by it would be repugnant to 
the very mature of the Code as g 
proposal for uniform legislation, as 
well as beyond the scope of the task 
assigned to the Commission. Nor has 
the Commission considered that, with- 
in its statutory function, it could en- 
gage in negotiation for specific 
changes in the Code to meet criticisms 
arising out of its own study. Most of 
the problems shown by the Commis- 
sion’s study of the Code must be 
solved for uniform legislation; other- 
wise no useful proposal will result 
and the considerable values of the 
Code will be lost. Special problems 
of other states and the considered 
opinions of spokesmen for those 
states must be taken into account. In 
cases where interpretation of a Code 
provision presents difficulties, a re- 
vised text drafted by the Law Re- 
vision Commission to resolve ambi- 
guities or modify the effect of the pro- 
vision as interpreted might, indeed, 
state a rule never intended by the 
organizations sponsoring the Code, 
and might express a policy in which 
other states would be unwilling to 
concur. Further work toward the 
improvement of the Code must be the 
responsibility of the organizations 
who prepared the Code. 


COMMON TRUST FUNDS 


Board of Governors expounds on ad- 
vertising, and use of income as collat- 
eral for loans. 


HE Board of Governors of the 

Federal Reserve System recently 
rendered two opinions relating to its 
Regulation F, authorizing the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of com- 
mon trust funds. 

The first opinion had to do with 
the advertising of common trust 
funds. Said the Board: 


In recognition of the usefulness of 
common trust funds when soundly 
administered within the framework 
of their intended purposes, it would 
seem that the tone of common trust 
fund advertising should in every 
manner be appropriate to the collec- 
tive uses and advantages of such 
funds without seeking to popularize 
any particular use or advantage. 
However, advertising which fails to 
make clear that a common trust fund 
is solely a facility for the invest- 
ment of funds held for true fiduciary 
purposes or advertising which over- 
emphasizes the advantages of such 
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funds for investment or estate build- 
ing purposes would be inconsistent 
with the applicable restrictions on 
publicity of such funds. Banks oper- 
ating common trust funds are en- 
joined to use particular care in the 
preparation or the approval of ad- 
vertising copy and to see that it is 
in every way compatible with the 
spirit as well as the letter of the pro- 
visions of section 17(a) of Regula- 
tion F. 


The second opinion dealt with the 
assignment of a beneficiary’s income 
from a participation in a common 
trust fund as collateral security for 
loans made to the beneficiary by the 
trustee bank’s commercial depart- 
ment. The Board stated its opinion 
that the acceptance of such an as- 
signment would give the trustee 
bank an “interest” in the participa- 
tion, in violation of §17(a)(2) of 
Regulation F. 21 Fed. Reg. 1483 
(March 8, 1956). 


HOLDER IN DUE COURSE 


A California court, in a case of 
first impression in that state, has 
held that a negotiable instrument 
payable to a named payee is “ne- 
gotiated”” when the physical posses- 
sion of it is handed to him for value 
and, thus, that the payee may be 
a holder in due course within the 
terms of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

Prior to the adoption of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law in Cali- 
fornia in 1917, a payee of a nego- 
tiable instrument who took in good 
faith without notice was considered 
by the California courts to be a 
holder in due course. However, not 
until now have the appellate courts 
of the state had occasion to pass 
upon the question under the N.I.L. 
The decision follows the majority of 
the courts of other states which 
have had occasion to pass upon it. 
Flores v. Woodspecialties, Inc., 292 
P.2d 626. See Paton’s Digest, Hold- 
ers in Due Course, Op. 2:1, Vol. II, 
p. 1987. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 


Success would be a little more at- 
tractive if successful men seemed 
happier. 


You can be on the right track and 
still get run over if you are stand- 
ing still. 


May 1956 


POPULATION IN THE SOUTHERN HALF OF CALIFORNIA is estimated to have 
increased from 7,992,000 on January 1, 1955, to 8,374,000 on January 1, 1956— 
a gain of 382,000 or 4.8 per cent. The increase averaged nearly 32,000 per month, 
or more than 1,000 per day. 

Since the April 1, 1950, Census, the area has shown a net population increase 
of 1,958,000 or 30.5 per cent. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LoS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1875S 


STATEMENT oF CONDITION 


MARCH 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 
$ 363,766,625.75 
$ 957,890,071.19 
State and Municipal Securities 88,643,625.62 


Other Bonds and Securities 


31,009,521.45 
Loans (less reserves) 
Earned Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability — Accept. and L/C 
Bank Premises 


50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
43,970,784.15 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 

Interest Collected—Unearned 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Other Liabilities 


1,077,543,218.26 
647,790,283.98 
8,186,325.13 
4,644,873.09 

3,87 1,687.65 
186,636.84 
$2,105,989,650.70 


$ 143,970,784.15 
15,740,977.75 
5,011,590.08 
4,644,873.09 
340,999.44 


$ 651,009,358.35 
1,285,271,067.84 1,936,280,426.19 
$2,105,989,650.70 
Securities carried at $ 240,620,809.00 are pledged to secure trust funds and U. S. Government, 
State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


143 Offices and Branches serving Central and Southern California 


Deposits—Time 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryant Essick 
President, Essick Mfg. Co. 
Philip S. Fogg 
Chairman of the Board & 
President, Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corporation 
Robert E. Gross 
President 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Maynard McFie 


Investments 


James E. Shelton 


Chairman 
Chester A. Rude 


Vice Chairman 


Lloyd L. Austin 


President 


Elbridge H. Stuart 
President, Carnation Co. 


Milton M. Teague 
Vice President and General 
Manager, Limoneira Co. 


Edward R. Valentine 
Chairman of the Board 


Elmo H. Conley and President 


Attorney 


Shanon Crandall Robinson Building Co. 
Chairman of the Board 


California Hardware Co. J sage hans elveny George M. Wallace 


ttorney Chairman 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler Managing Committee 
Fred B. Ortman 


Chairman of the Board C. T. Wienke 
hadding, McBean & Co. Senior Vice President 


ohn J. Pik 
Gabriel C. Duque PE 48 Republic John C. Wilson 
Attorney 


Supply Co. of California Surgeon 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


Three New American Institute of Banking Texts Nearing 
Completion Will Be Available for September Class Use 


Three new American Institute of 
Banking textbooks are now nearing 


the final stages of their production | 
and will be available for September | 
1956 classes, according to Dr. Leroy | 


Lewis, national educational director 


of the Institute. These new books, | 
which are an important achievement | 
in the A.L.B.’s program of producing | 


new texts to satisfy the needs for 


training and education of bank per- | 


sonnel, include Accounting I; Prin- 


ciples of Bank Operations; and Pub- | 


lic Relations for Your Bank. 


In addition, the Institute is also | 


preparing for fall classroom use two 


booklets, namely, “How to Study” | 
and “How to Teach.” The latter, of | 


course, is for the use of the A.I.B.’s 
nationwide faculty. 


Educational Program Expanded 


The educational program of the 
Institute has been expanded in recent 
years as the needs of the banks have 
increased for better trained people 
in a wider variety of fields, Dr. Lewis 
said. The March 31 membership and 
enrolment figures are greater than 
ever before, he added. 

The Institute’s membership on 
that date was 121,366, compared 
with 119,094 a year earlier, while 
class enrolments were 67,176 on 
March 31, compared with 61,144 the 
previous year. 

Leo A. Schmidt, professor of ac- 
counting, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, is the author of Account- 
ing I. He has written widely on ac- 
counting and has written several 
definitive texts on the subject. Serv- 
ing on the critic committee with Mr. 
Schmidt are Jesse Lawrence, assist- 
ant treasurer, The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, New York City; Raymond 
Mannix, professor of accounting, 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University; and Oscar K. 
Thornton, CPA and practicing com- 
mercial accountant, Dallas. Each of 
these three members of the critic 
committee is an experienced ir- 
structor of Institute classes in New 
York, Boston, and Dallas chapters. 

Principles of Bank Operations re- 
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Dr. Leroy Lewis 


| places the Institute’s earlier text 


Fundamentals of Banking. The chair- 


| man of the committee in charge of 


the production is George D. Bush- 
nell, vice-president, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. Other committee members 
include Frank M. Dana, vice-presi- 
dent and supervisor of operations, 
Bank of America N.T.&S.A., San 
Francisco; James J. Durkin, cashier, 
Colorado National Bank, Denver; 
Melville M. Parker, executive vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Lebanon, Pa.; Harold W. Wall- 
gren, vice-president, The Philadel- | 
phia National Bank; and J. C. Wel- | 
man, president, Bank of Kennett, 
Mo., and chairman, Country Bank | 
Operations Commission. A.B.A. Con- | 
sultants include A. Anton Friedrich, | 
professor of economics, Washington | 
Square College, New York Univer- 
sity, and George A. Amy, A.B.A. 
deputy manager in charge of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion. 

In addition to the committee that 
is supervising the building of this 
book, there were a dozen or more 
contributors of individual chapters. 

The third text is Public Relations 
for Your Bank. Herbert V. Proch- 
now, vice-president on leave of The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
(presently Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


“Present Day Banking 1956,” 
Including 30 G.S.B. Theses, 
Is Just Off the Press 


Special Offer Is Made on 
| 5-Edition Sets of PDB 


Present Day Banking 1956, a valu- 
able collection of material on impor- 
| tant banking and business subjects, 
| which is published annually by the 
American Bankers Association, will 
be available about May 1, it was 
announced by Robert R. Spooner, 
| circulation manager of BANKING 
| magazine. The supply of available 

copies of this year’s edition prom- 

ises to be exhausted rapidly in view 

of the large number of advance or- 
| ders which have already been re- 
ceived. 

The attractive 400-page book con- 
tains 30 condensed Graduate School 
of Banking theses which have been 
selected for the libraries of the 
American Bankers Association, Rut- 
| gers University, and the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. The selected 
theses were outstanding among the 
more than 300 written by members 
of the G.S.B. class graduated in 1955. 

Subjects covered include trust ad- 
ministration; investments; employee 
relationships and publications; pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans; execu- 


| tive development; salary review pro- 


cedures and controls; and a wide 
range on the extension of credit to 
business classifications. 


$6 to Members 


A.B.A. member banks may pul- 
chase Present Day Banking 1956 for 
| $6 by writing to the Circulation De- 
| partment, BANKING Magazine, 12 
| East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
| In addition to the opportunity to 
| purchase copies of the current 1956 

edition, there still remain a few com- 
plete sets of the publication for each 
year since 1952. Together these pre- 
sent more than 2,500 pages of mate- 
rial on 200 important banking sub- 
jects; and the complete sets from 
1952 to 1956 inclusive are priced at 
$14 a set for the five books. Individ- 
| ual copies for previous years will 
be available as long as they last. 
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Advance Program for AIB’s 
54th Annual Convention in 
Dallas June 4-8 Announced 


A.B.A. President F. F. Florence and | 


England's M. Megrah to Speak 


The president of the American | 


Bankers Association and the secre- 
tary of the Institute of Bankers in 
England will be the featured speak- 
ers at the 54th annual convention of 


the American Institute of Banking in | © 
Dallas, Texas, June 4-8, according | 


tc Bernard J. Lunt, president of the 
AI.B. Mr. Lunt is assistant vice- 


president of The Fort Worth (Tex.) | 


National Bank. The A.I.B. is the 
educational section of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The two key speakers—Fred F. 
Florence, president of the A.B.A.., 
and president of The Republic Na- 


tional Bank of Dallas; and Maurice | 


Megrah, secretary of the Institute of 
Bankers in England—will address 
the two general business sessions. 
Mr. Florence will be the featured 
speaker at the opening session on 
Monday morning, June 4; and Mr. 
Megrah will speak before the con- 
vention’s closing session on Friday, 
June 8. These sessions, along with 
the other convention meetings, will 
be held in the Adolphus Hotel. 


Among the other outstanding | 
events on the 5-day convention pro- | 
gram will be the National Public | 


Speaking Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment prizes 
on Monday evening, June 4; the Na- 
tional Debate Contest for the Jesse 


H. Jones National Convention Debat 
‘© | ences on various aspects of banking 


Fund prizes on Tuesday evening; 
and the National Publicity Exhibit, 
which will be judged on Monday. 


Harold Stonier Award 


_ In addition, the opening business 
session will see the presentation of 
the annual Harold Stonier Award for 
excellence in A.I.B. graduate courses. 
This award was inaugurated at last 
year’s A.I.B. convention, and this 
will be its first presentation. It was 
set up to honor Dr. Harold Stonier, 
retired executive vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
former national educational director 
of the A.I.B., and now dean of the 
A.B.A.’s Graduate School of Bank- 
ing. The prize goes to the student 
with the highest average grades who 
received his Institute Graduate Cer- 


May 1956 


Fred F. Florence 


Maurice Megrah 


tificate during the preceding year. 


Monday afternoon, Wednesday | 


morning, and all day Tuesday and 
Thursday of the convention week 
will be devoted to a series of confer- 


and A.I.B. work. The banking sub- 


| jects to be covered will be Trust 
| Business and Investments, Credits, 
| Bank Management and Operations, 
| and Savings and Mortgage Banking. 


Institute conferences will cover 
A.I.B. Educational Chapter Admin- 
istration, and Women’s activities. 
Each of the conferences on general 
banking subjects will be arranged by 
a different banker who will preside 
during the conference itself. These 
“Departmental Conference Leaders” 
are Pierre N. Hauser, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, for Bank Management 
and Operations; Martin J. Travers, 
vice-president, Power City Trust Of- 
fice, The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, Niagara Falls, 
for Credits; Harry R. Smith, vice- 


AIB District Public Speaking 
Contests Are Held in April 


“The Uniqueness of the American 
Capitalist System” was the subject 
for the 12 district public speaking 
contests of the American Institute 
of Banking held between April 14 
and April 28 throughout the United 
States, according to John W. Harris 
of the Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia, who is chairman of the 
Institute’s National Public Speaking 
Committee. 

The district contests are the sec- 

ond step in the selection of the six 
participants for the finals of the Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest for 
| the A. P. Giannini Educational En- 
dowment prizes on June 4 in Dallas, 
as part of the Institute’s annual con- 
| vention. 
The general theme for the 1956 
| public speaking contests is “Our 
American System of Capitalism,” 
with a specific phase of this theme 
used as the subject material for each 
step in the program. The phases to 
be the subject for the semifinal and 
| final contests will be announced 
| about May 10. 


| president, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco, for Savings and 
Mortgage; and William C. Way, vice- 
president, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, for Trust Business and 
Investments. 

Wednesday afternoon of the con- 
vention week will be devoted to an 
outing for delegates at Dallas’ Fair 
Park, including an afternoon rodeo 
and evening barbecue. Other social 
activities will include a “Get Ac- 
quainted Hour” on the opening day; 

| informal dancing after the Monday 

| evening session; and the President’s 

| Ball in the Ballroom of the Adolphus 
on Friday evening, June 8. 

A political sidelight of the conven- 

| tion will be the election of Institute 

officers for 1956-57. The convention 


| will elect an A.I.B. president; vice- 
| president; and four members of the 
| Executive Council, 


the Institute’s 
governing body. 

The 5-day convention will be at- 
tended by delegates from about 450 
chapters and study groups through- 
out the United States, representing 
| over 114,000 Institute members. This 
| is the third time the convention has 

been held in Dallas. It was there pre- 
| viously in 1914 and 1926. 
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New Bank Advertising and 
Promotion Material Offered 


New advertising and promotion 
material recently completed by the | 


A.B.A. Advertising Department, un- 
der the direction of G. Edwin Hem- 


ing, includes a newspaper adver- | 


tisement and folder featuring sav- 


ings. Illustrated with an attractive | > 


lady, the folder and advertisement 
answers three basic questions about 
savings. 
then, “How to Save” and “‘Where to 
Save.” The advertisement, which 
comes in two sizes, is suitable in its 
larger size for joint use by groups 
of banks and clearing house associa- 
tions. (See illustration page 104.) 

Three other direct mail folders 
have been completed by the Depart- 
ment. One of these, “Is Your Home 
Adequately Wired?” ties in with two 
national promotional 


home building industry, and the 
“Live Better Electrically’’ campaign, 
being sponsored by the electric util- 
ities industry. 

“How to Be First in Line . 
and “If You Need a Home Improve- 
ment Loan” are the other two new 
folders. The ‘first in line” folder 
makes four suggestions for avoiding 
rush hour queues. The latter fea- 
tures repair and improvement loans 
at the bank. 

Few, if any segments of the busi- 
ness community in the United 
States are represented in the field 
of advertising and trade promotion 


” 


William Powers, left, A.B.A. deputy 
manager and registrar of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, with Colonel 
John R. Fox, Chief of Audit & Rec- 
ords 


at the Command Management School, 

Fort Belvoir, Va., where Mr. Powers 

was guest speaker. Both were members 

of the first class at The Graduate 
School of Banking 


First, “Why Save?” and | 


campaigns | 
being conducted by other groups— | 
the “Operation Home Improvement” | 
program, being sponsored by the | 


| partment Does and How It Does It 


| vertisements 


Operation, The Finance Center, | 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, | 
| “drive-in” 


| of direct mail material. 


Hawaiian Holiday 


The Central States Conference, of which Ralph L. Stickle, executive man- 
ager of the Michigan Bankers Association, is president, is arranging a 15-day 
Hawaiian Holiday following the American Bankers Association’s annual con- 


vention in Los Angeles (Oct. 21-24). 


The banking group will leave Los 


Angeles by plane on the evening of the 24th and arrive in Honolulu the 


following morning. 


The itinerary calls for 9 days at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel on Waikiki 
Beach (shown above). An optional trip may be made from Honolulu to the 
Garden Island of Kauai and the Big Isle of Hawaii. 


Return to the mainland will be either by air or aboard the S. S. 
Lurline, sailing on November 3. Write Mr. Stickle at 1502 Bank of Lansing 


Bldg., Lansing 16, Mich., for further 


with as complete a service as that | 
provided member banks by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department. It 
recently mailed to A.B.A. members 
a miniature catalog reminding them 
“What the A.B.A. Advertising De- 


for Member Banks.” 

A partial list of subjects covered | 
in an annual subscription “Proofs- | 
in-Advance Plan’’ of newspaper ad- 
includes: appliance 
loans; antomobile loans; banking- | 
by-mail bank money orders; busi- 
ness loans; checking accounts; | 
banking; holiday mes- 
sages; home improvement loans; 
instalment loans; mortgages; per- | 
sonal loans; savings accounts; and 


| special checking accounts. A special | 
| service for country banks is also 


available. The department also pre- 
pares numerous special series of | 
complete newspaper mat campaigns | 
on many subjects. such as automo- | 
bile loans: bank-by-mail: checking | 
accounts; Christmas Club: general | 
loans; home improvement loans; in- | 
stalment loans: mortgages, etc.; | 
window and lobby display posters; 
School Saver; and a wide variety 


particulars. 


3 New American Institute 
of Banking Textbooks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
Washington, D. C.), is chairman of 


the committee producing this text. 
He is assisted by Henry J. Engler, 


| Jr., dean, College of Business Ad- 


ministration, Loyola University, 
New Orleans; Louis B. Lundborg, 
vice-president, Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., San Francisco; Harold J. 
Marshall, president, Manufacturers 
National Bank, Troy, N. Y., and 
chairman, A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council; Preston E. Reed, exec- 
utive vice-president, Financial Public 
Relations Association, Chicago; and 
Everett D. Reese, president, The 
Park National Bank of Newark, 
Ohio. Consultants include William R. 
Kuhns, director, A.B.A. Public Rela- 
tions Council and editor of BANKING, 
and Rudolph R. Fichtel, secretary, 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council. 
According to Dr. Lewis, it is not 
anticipated that these textbooks will 
be available until shortly before the 
opening of September classes. Ruth 
M. Hume, A.I.B. text editor, is super- 


‘vising the final editing and produc- 


tion of the new books. 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Publish Credit Book 


Using Our Credit Intelligently is 
a new book intended for classroom 
use in high schools. And in many 
communities, local sponsorship is 
making a copy available to each 
graduating senior, whether or not he 
has studied the subject. 

The book is published by the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit.* William J. Cheyney, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Foundation, 
has contributed a preface which tells 
that the new book “is written for 
the young people who in the years 
just ahead will accept responsibility 
for family income and its expendi- 
tures and who will be the users of 
consumer credit. It should prove 
helpful to those who today budget 
and plan to make family income meet 
the demands upon it in these times.” 

The book is printed in two colors; 
is lavishly illustrated. It is thorough- 
ly indexed and contains a complete 
glossary of terms. 

“Many of the young people in 
school today will use credit in their 
adult lives,’ the preface notes. “The 
account books and sales records of 
American business and _ industry 
prove this. It may be safe to say 
most of them will use credit over and 
over again, for close to 65% of the 
major durable products reach the 
family by some credit route. 

“The credit they use will be their 
own. No one can grant it to them. 
Since it is theirs, they should use it 
when and only when to do so is to 
their own advantage. When they ad- 
here to this principle the business 
transactions that result will prove 
likewise advantageous to the nation’s 
private enterprise system. The final 
result can and should be higher 
standards of living, better and more 
lucrative employment for millions, 
and prosperity in our economy. 

“The vast majority of those using 
their credit today are quite satisfied 


The particularly timely address of 
Kenton R. Cravens to the National 


Instalment Credit Conference ap- 
pears in virtually complete text, be- 
ginning on page 122 


Some of the more than 1,450 who attended the National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Next year: The Conrad Hilton, Chicago, March 18-20 


with it as an economic tool. Like 
all tools, however, credit can be made 
more effective and the results of its 
use more satisfying to the individual, 
the family and the community, to 
the degree that people understand 
what it really is, what they should 
and should not expect of it in use, 
and how to handle it with skill and 
intelligence.” 


*1627 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Conference Quotes 


Ir is not absolute changes but 
changes in the rate of change that 
stimulate or depress demand... . 
Taken by itself, a mere decrease in 
the rate of increase of credit will be 
deflationary. — Edwin B. George, 
Director of Economics, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. 


Lwsraument credit represents a tre- 
mendous force for good but, like all 
good things, it can be overdone—it 


needs reasonably judicious use if we 


are to be permitted to be our own 
judges of what constitutes reasor- 


able terms and a reasonable amount 
of such credit that can safely be 
extended to the borrowing public 
without creating a too heavy debt 
load.—Carl A. Bimson, chairman, 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion, and president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Better to Plan Production 
Than to Control Credit 


Berrer production planning rather 
than just an elaborate system of 
credit controls was suggested by 
Paul M. Welch as one solution to 
what some authorities feel is a dan- 
gerous level of consumer debt. 

Mr. Welch, who is vice-president 
of The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank in Atlanta, addressed a meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in Atlanta. 

Mr. Welch drew a parallel between 
the consumer credit situation today 
with that of 1937-38. At that time, 
automobile manufacturers voluntar- 
ily cut back production with the ef- 
fect that overextended terms fell 
back in line. Use of the same volun- 
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tary techniques today might iron 
out certain credit excesses, he said. 

“Our people today,’ said Mr. 
Welch, ‘are beyond question better 
managers in the use of personal 
credit in their family budgets than 
they have been at any other time in 
history.” Also, the goods people 
are buying with consumer debt are 
built to last longer and give more 
service, he added. Borrowing to pur- 
chase such objects, when the repay- 
ment is complete, leaves the buyer 
with assets of value, thus adding to 
his worth. 

The experience of the 1930s, Mr. 
Welch declared, shows people will 
pay their debts even in depressed 
periods. Therefore, lenders as a 
group are not concerned about any 
mass abrogation of debt. He urged 
study, however, to find ways to keep 
abuses of instalment credit by a few 
from giving the country’s economy 
a black eye. 


Arden House Meeting Set 


Tue fourth annual Consumer Credit 
Management program will be held 
June 3-8 at Arden House on Colum- 
bia University’s Harriman (N.Y.) 
campus. The 6-day program is 


This “‘Facts”’ fold- 
er has been sent 
by The Formica 
Company to its 
7,9UU fabricators 
to explain its new 
Selected Time 
Payment Plan. 
The plan invites 
cooperation be- 
tween the _indi- 
vidual Formica 
fabricator and his 
local bank. It 
stresses the busi- 
ness advantages 
of the new plan 
and suggests that 
financial advice 
and working de- 
tails be obtained 
from the local 


bank. 


A small downpayment will be required with each purchase and the balance 
is due in regular monthly instalments. Customers will be able to obtain FHA 
Title I loans or similar financing, and have up to 36 months to pay 


sponsored by the University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business in coopera- 
tion with a group of commercial 
banks, national and New York State 
business and finance groups and 
associations. 

The program will be directed by 
Dr. John M. Chapman of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business, and will con- 


sist of 18 sessions devoted to inten- 
sive coverage of areas directly af- 
fecting consumer credit policies, 
problems, and practices from the 
point of view of top management. 
The number of executives who may 
attend the program is limited to as- 
sure maximum participation in the 
discussions. 


News On 


Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


School Banking Creates Customers for Bank Services 


By aggressively promoting school 
savings in elementary schools and 
teaching the values of thrift and 
sound money management in high 
schools, banks will be better able to 
maintain their position of financial 
leadership in their communities, it 
is indicated by a recent survey on 
high school savings banking, con- 
ducted by the Committee on School 
Savings Banking of the American 
Bankers Association. The survey 
was made on behalf of the Commit- 
tee of the Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision of the Association by two of 
its members: W. A. Blossom, public 
relations officer, Springfield (Mass.) 
Institution for Savings; and Robert 
McCarter, assistant secretary, Mid- 
dletown (Conn.) Savings Bank. 
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A questionnaire was sent out to 
529 banks conducting school savings 
programs, to learn how many of the 
banks continued school savings at 
the high school level. Responses 
were made by 189 banks; and of 
that number, 135 banks carry on 
high school banking programs. 
Ninety percent of these banks which 
continue school savings banking in 
high schools use substantially the 
same system as in their elementary 
school programs, while the remain- 
ing 10% make use of different sys- 
tems in the high schools, all of them 
showing varying results. 

The 13 banks using a special ap- 
proach to high school savings bank- 
ing showed, generally speaking, no 
outstanding results, “which some- 


what explodes the theory that a dif- 
ferent system is necessary to inter- 
est high school students in savings,” 
according to the Committee. 


16 Most Successful Studied 


In studying the reports of the 135 
banks with high school savings 
banking programs, the 16 shown to 
be most successful were carefully 
studied. The largest single category 
among factors for success was the 
interest and cooperation given by 
school authorities from the superin- 
tendent right down to individual 
teachers, followed by an adult ap- 
proach to savings and money man- 
agement, teaching the high school 
boys and girls to save for a goal, and 
the promotion activities carried on 
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py the bank among the students. 

Another important factor in suc- 
cessful programs was that in each 
case the successful high school sav- 
ings banking activity followed a well 
conducted school savings banking 
program in the elementary schools. 
“Perhaps we are failing to appre- 
ciate the habit-forming value of ele- 
mentary school savings,’ the Com- 
mittee comments. 

The Committee learned in the 
course of making the survey that 
while it is true there are many de- 
mands from school and social activ- 
ities for money among high school 
students, there are also many ways 
for them to earn money; and, gen- 
erally speaking, high school stu- 
dents do have money for saving and 
spending available. The saving of 
money as such was found to be of 
less interest to high school students 
than money management. 

One school program which was 
sponsored by a city board of educa- 
tion arranged facilities for savings; 
tours to community banks; pro- 
grams for thrift; assemblies; and 
placed emphasis on the wise use of 
school supplies, natural resources, 
property, time, and money. 

In one outstandingly successful 
high school program, trained stu- 
dent tellers handle all transactions. 
In another, Junior Achievement sav- 
ings banks are carried on in the high 
schools. In many high schools, the 
student council or student govern- 


This “Wishing Well” in the lobby of 
the American Irving Savings Bank, New 
York City, is used to promote special- 
purpose thrift accounts. Robert A. Bar- 
net, chairman of the American Irving’s 
board of trustees, explains the features 
of the bank’s plan to a customer and 
her daughter 


New A.B.A.  sav- 
ings advertise- 
ment featuring 
the bank as the 
place to save. A 
folder patterned 
after this format 
is also available. 
See story on page 
104 


WHY SAVE? 
For a visit from the stork 
For the costs of education 


For that home of your own 
For household furnishings 


3 GOOD QUESTIONS ABOUT SAVING MONEY 
AND 15 DOWN-TO-EARTH ANSWERS... 


WHERE TO SAVE? 
Where the most people have the most 
savings dollars 


Where your money is handy and 
fully protected 


For vacation or retirement ... 


to help you realize many of your long- 
cherished dreams, and fulfill special plans. 


HOW TO SAVE? 


ment group is responsible for the 
savings program; and one promo- 
tional incentive with universal ap- 
peal is the establishment of inter- 
esting and realistic goals toward 
which high school students save. 
“Teaching high school people to 
save is important,” according to the 
survey Committee. ‘From _ recent 
figures, it is shown that 75% of 
high school students above the age 
of 15 have jobs; and 48% of all new 
brides are teenagers. The habits of 
saving at a bank and money man- 
agement learned in school undoubt- 
edly carry over into adult life.” 


Travel Savings Plan 


Tue Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, will handle the deposit 
funds of members of Vacation Club, 
Inc.,* a newly organized travel plan 
combining the features of a savings 
club, travel agency, and buying co- 
operative. 

The new Vacation Club, Inc., not 
only plans trips and books space at 
a reported 11% to 35% price re- 
duction, but also sets up a savings 
system for the harried holidayer 
lacking time, money, and travel 
know-how. 

Club members will decide where 
they would like to travel or where 
they can afford to go at a given 
time with a certain amount of 
money. The club will calculate costs 


*270 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Where it earns interest —without your 
investing 

Where you can attend to many other 
money matters 


for the vacation, including price re- 
ductions available, and chart the 
weekly savings needed to accumu- 
late the required amount by vaca- 
tion time. 

Members may then either make 
regular deposits in their own ac- 
counts arranged through the club 
with the Bankers Trust Company, 
or the would-be vacationer may save 
the money in a bank of his own 
choosing. Deposits in the accounts 
can be made at any one of the 
Bankers Trust branches in person 
or by mail to the 209 Montague 
Street branch in Brooklyn. 


Making Dreams Come True 


Tuere are men and women at the 
American Irving Savings Bank, one 
of New York’s oldest savings banks, 
whose happy job it is to make 
dreams come true. 

To dramatize this new and helpful 
spirit, the four Manhattan branches 
of American Irving Savings Bank 
have started what they call “Wish- 
ing Well Accounts.” There’s an ac- 
tual wishing well on the bank floor, 
complete with old oaken bucket and 
moss-grown shed roof. All around 
it are booklets on all the things peo- 
ple want.’ From them they learn 
how easily they can have those va- 
cation trips, washing machines, new 
homes, or whatever else they have 
hoped for and never seemed to get. 

All the depositors have to do is 
consult a “Wishing Well” adviser, 
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Mrs. Virginia Studzinski of Dolton, IIL, 
was one of nearly 1,000 to receive an 
Easter lily in commemoration of her 
first Easter in a new home financed 
through Pullman Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, and its associated banks, 
Standard State Bank and State Bank of 
Blue Island. Robert H. O’Toole, as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of per- 
sonal banking at Pullman Trust, pre- 
sented the lily to Mrs. Studzinski. The 
banks have distributed Easter lilies for 
the past five years 


who fits the amount of deposit to 
the individual’s budget, and sets up 
the account. Very soon organized 
and budgeted saving has made the 
dream come true. 


Gifts for-$100 Accounts 


S ourumoor Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., thinks it has 
found a way to overcome the bad 
habit some people have of keeping 
their savings at home. 

To celebrate its 10th anniversary, 
Southmoor is giving gifts to all who 


open new accounts with an initial 
deposit of not less than $100. 

The appeal of premiums to savers 
is reflected in comparative figures 
on new-account deposits. In the first 
two weeks of February this year, 
the net growth in savings deposits 
totaled twice that of the entire 
month of February 1955, when no 
extra incentives were offered. 


Savings Bank Officers Meet 


More than 1,000 savings bank of- 
ficers and trustees, representing the 
527 mutual savings banks of the 
nation, will meet in the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for the 
36th annual conference of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, May 7-9, 1956, accord- 
ing to Charles R. Diebold, president 
of the association and president, 
The Western Savings Bank of Buf- 
alo, N. Y. The bank executives, 
whose institutions hold deposits of 
nearly $29-billion, will discuss in- 
dustry problems and survey current 
conditions and prospects for the 
savings bank business. 

Speakers will include W. Randolph 
Burgess, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury; James H. Magee, vice- 
president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; and W. W. 
Delamater, president, Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 

A special feature of the confer- 
ence will be a discussion by a group 
of savings bankers from countries 
throughout the world who are visit- 
ing the United States as members 
of the Board of Administration of 
the International Thrift Institute, 
whose headquarters are in Amster- 
dam. 

The savings bankers will also hear 
a discussion on the development of 


Growth in Savings Deposits 
1925-1955 


End of 


Year Banks 


Commercial Mutual Savings 
Banks 


5-Year Growth 
Total % 


(in millions of dollars) 


1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 


$16.570 
19.012 
13.170 
15.777 
30.135 
36.314 
48.200 


$7.219 

9.424 

9.871 
10.658 
15.354 
20.009 
28.100 


$23.789 
28.436 
23.041 
26.435 
45.489 
56.323 
76.300 


Source: ABA Savings and Mortgage Statistics. 


This “Along the Sunrise Trail” ex. 
hibit of Group V Savings Banks 
Association was on display for 
three days at the “Brooklyn Fair” 
held at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Mu- 
seum. The raised map of Long Is- 
land and Staten Island displays, by 
means of electric lights, the loca- 
tion of Group V savings banks and 
branches in relation to various his- 
torical sites and present-day land- 
marks. Colored slides of the _his- 
torical sites are inlaid across the 
bottom. When a button below each 
slide is pressed, the location of the 
site is identified on the map by an 
electric light. The route of the 
Long Island Railroad is shown on 
the map. The exhibit was also re- 
cently on display at one of the rail- 
road’s Queens stations 


new thrift business by industry 
leaders in the United States. The 
panel will be led by Kilgore Macfar- 
lane, president, Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank. Panel members in- 
clude Nathan T. Bascom, president, 
Worcester (Mass.) Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank; Richard L. Maloney, Jr., 
president, New York (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank; R. Stewart Rauch, Jr. 
president, Philadelphia (Pa.) Sav- 
ing Fund Society; Dietrich Schmitz, 
president, Washington Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, Seattle; L. S. Tobie, 
president, Meriden (Conn.) Savings 
Bank. 


“A great many banks can and should 
do a much better job in promoting regu 
lar and systematic saving and in at- 
tracting savings funds. To obtain our 
proper share of the public’s savings, we 
must pay a fair and reasonable rate of 
return on savings deposits —FRED F. 
FLORENCE, A.B.A. president, and pres- 
ident, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


A.B.A. Housing Bill Stand 


Tue A.B.A. views on bills now be- 


fore Congress affecting housing and- 


mortgage credit were presented be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee at a recent hear- 
ing by John A. Reilly, president of 
the Second National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Mortgage 
Financing and Urban Housing. 
Support was given to those phases 
of proposed legislation which would 
aid present-day practices, without 
adding to the inflationary tenden- 
cies. Approval was expressed for 
increased amounts for FHA Title I 
loans for home repair and improve- 
ment, but without Title I being made 
a permanent part of the FHA pro- 
gram. Approval was also expressed 
for the extension of FHA insurance 
to meet the need of elderly people, 
as provided in the Administration’s 
housing bill, and for the over-all ob- 
jectives of urban renewal, slum 
clearance, and the correction of 
neighborhood blighted areas. 
Objection was voiced, however, to 
a proposed change in FHA credit 
terms to persons displaced by urban 
renewal projects, granting near 


100% loans and 40-year maturities. . 


Disapproval was also expressed to 
any change in the present FNMA 
operations which would tend to make 
this corporation participate as a 
primary market for mortgages. 


VHMCP Aids Small Towns 


Home mortgage loans on an ever 
widening basis are being extended 
through the facilities of the Volun- 


Nonfarm Housing Starts 


1955 

87,600 

89,900 78,000 
113,800. 96,000 


The 96,000 privately financed 
units started in March repre- 
Sented a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1,140,000 units. 


1956 
January 74,000 


February 


FHA Insurance Record 


Insurance 
Written 


Outstanding 
Insurance 


to Funds 
% Losses to 
Written 


Insurance 


(in millions of dollars) 


Property improvement 
Home mortgages 
Project mortgages 
Manufactured housing 


Total 


$39.826 


$9.071 
25.793 
4.957 
0.005 


$19.390  $0.0957 0.24 


Source: Annual report of FHA Commissioner, 1955. 


tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram. The VHMCP operates as a 
clearing house for mortgage loan 
applications of people living in small 
communities and remote areas who 
do not have ready access to other 
sources of credit for home construc- 
tion purposes. At the end of the 
first year of operation on March 15, 
1956, the VHMCP had completed 
12,800 loans for a total of $125,000,- 
000. In recent months, loans have 
been placed at the annual rate of 
approximately $200,000,000. 


FHA Reserves 


Iw the 1955 annual report of FHA, 
Commissioner Norman P. Mason 
states that income from fees, pre- 
miums, and interest on investments 
meets all operating and loss ex- 
penses, and to date has built up 
reserves to a total of $447,600,000. 
All Treasury funds originally ad- 
vanced to start the FHA insuring 
program have been repaid to the 
Government with interest in the 
amount of $85,900,000. 


Discount on VA Mortgages 


A RECENT survey by the Veterans 
Administration reveals the first of- 
ficial figures on the extent of “dis- 
counts” which prevail on GI loans 
in the secondary mortgage market. 
Markets range from a low of 91 in 
Reno, Nevada (with little indicated 
market at this level), to 100 in 


New York and some parts of New 
England. The GI loan discounts 
were somewhat larger than the dis- 
counts prevailing on other fixed in- 
come mortgages being traded on a 
nationwide basis. 


Real Estate Foreclosures 


For the third consecutive year, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank reports 
that the level of nonfarm foreclosure 
activity in 1955 advanced upward. 
Estimated nonfarm real estate fore- 
closures for the year 1955 totaled 
28,529, or 9% above 1954 and more 
than double the 1946 and 1947 lows. 
Even considering recent rises, how- 
ever, the number of distress actions 
has been very low throughout the 
past 13 years. 

In 1955 there were 28,529 fore- 
closures; up 9% over 1954 and 22% 
over 1953. The lowest number of 
annual foreclosures on nonfarm 
property was in 1946 with only 10,- 
453 recorded. The high in recent 
times was 1933 with 252,400. At 
the present rate there are less than 
three foreclosures per year for each 
1,000 nonfarm properties which are 
mortgaged. 


Architects, Builders Confer 


In a round table discussion on the 
importance of architects in design- 
ing and planning large-scale hous- 
ing developments and a weighing of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Offering a Package’ 


OW 

HILE the functions of commer- 
cial and trust departments in a bank 
differ, their foundation is very much 
the same—faith, confidence, trust, 
mutuality of interest. Moreover, 
with the sweeping changes in bank- 
ing over the past three decades, both 
functions complement each other in 
that they help to complete a pack- 
age of services that a modern bank 
is expected to provide for its cus- 
tomers.” 

The quotes are from an address 
to the 29th annual trust conference 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation, by association President 
C. A. Sienkiewicz, president of Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. 


More Like Department Store 


That wasn’t all he had to say: 

“No longer is a bank today an 
exclusive wholesale institution deal- 
ing in big balances and self-liqui- 
dating loans alone. It is more like 
a department store in its scope and 
variety of operations. It, of course, 
handles big accounts but it also ac- 
cepts small deposits, known as popu- 
lar or special accounts, and sells 
check books to small customers, a 
practice unknown to the past gen- 
erations of commercial bankers... . 

“I am convinced that, in building 
trust business, close cooperation be- 
tween the trust department and 
other departments of a bank is es- 
sential. I am also convinced that a 
progressive bank of deposit today 
cannot offer a complete package of 
services to its customers without 
having a well-manned and qualified 
trust department. I also believe 
that, with prudent and courageous 
policy, a trust department can be 
made self-sustaining, probably not 
overnight but certainly in the long 
run. 

“Your job obviously is to keep on 
building trust business. The field 
is rich. Individual trusts may be of 
smaller sizes than in the past but 
they will be more numerous. You 
have found and will continue to find 
ways to handle increased volume on 
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a more economical basis. The estab- 
lishment of common trust funds is 
an example. 

“The rise of our wealthy middle 
class has been phenomenal under 
the impact of widespread income dis- 
tribution. Your opportunity to ed- 
ucate this class as well as bank 
officers and yourselves in fiduciary 
mysteries is boundless. In meeting 
this task, you should find an invalu- 
able assistance in attorneys and life 
insurance underwriters. It should 
be an exciting challenge to every 
trustman. 

“As custodians of accumulated 
savings, you are engaged in honor- 
able business. You need not apolo- 
gize for your profession. In your 
fiduciary capacity, you safeguard 
the security of many people; you 
direct the flow of savings into our 
expanding economy; and you facili- 
tate its growth and help create job 
opportunities. The need for trust 
facilities is growing and you will 
meet the demand as you have done 
in the past.” 


Costs Survey Begins 


HE Committee on Costs and 
Charges of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion is undertaking a survey on 
practices of the members of the 
Trust Division in determining costs 
for rendering trust services and 
their policies as to deciding on the 
charges for such services. 

A questionnaire was mailed in 
mid-April to Trust Division mem- 
bers. Replies to the questionnaire 
will be held strictly confidential and 
will be used for statistical purposes 
only. They will be combined to 
develop composite national informa- 
tion. 

W. F. Worthington, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, is chairman 
of the Committee. Members are 
John M. Cookenbach, vice-president. 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia; Mau- 
rice D. Hartman, vice-president, Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; Thomas H. McGovern, 
Jr., vice-president, Industrial Na- 
tional Bank, Providence, R. I.; Frank 


D. Miller, trust officer, The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga.; and J. W. Shane, trust 
officer, The Fourth National Bank 
in Wichita, Kan. 


Trusts Called Flexible’ 


** Propasty the single word which 
best describes what trust service has 
to offer is flexibility,’’ according to 
Richard P. Chapman, president of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division and presi- 
dent of The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. Mr. Chapman was 
addressing a special séminar on 
“Managed Money,” sponsored by the 
Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Council and the Boston Chapter of 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 

“It is this broad flexibility,” he 
said, “in meeting human needs which 
enables the trust business to adapt 
itself to the widest variety of cir- 
cumstances and meet the specific 
wishes and objectives of all kinds 
of individuals, with large or small 
means. It can integrate its services 
readily with life insurance contra:t: 
and I am sure it will find the mears 
to do so with variable annuities, 
as well as with other forms of car: 


* tal management. And this flexibiuty. 


enables it to provide resilience in 
meeting the changing patterns of 
family groups and of business condi- 
tions in the dimension of time with- 
out sacrificing, in the doing, proper 
standards of trusteeship. 

“Broad investment powers in an 
instrument are not so much a device 
to protect the trustee as a challenge 
for superior performance—a chal- 


Jenge coupled with a realization by 


the trustee that only by judicious 
and productive use of these powers 
can he fully justify his existence 
and compete in the field of money 
management with other available 
services. Although constantly mind- 
ful of the fact that he is account- 
able for his actions or failure to 
act, he realizes that he must accept 
the opportunity and powers granted 


to him and, making use of the best, 


investment resources and aids avail- 


-able, write a record which will stand 
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close inspection and comparison. 

“He is free to adapt his invest- 
ment policies to changing conditions, 
and to tailor each fund for the par- 
ticular individuals involved. He has 


accepted the responsibility of broad 
discretions as to distribution of in- 
come or principal. The result is a 
form of ‘money management’ which 
is of increasing usefulness to men 


of either small or large means who, 
while seeking professional manage- 
ment of their property, wish to pre- 
serve maximum adaptability in a 
changing world.” 


CALENDAR—1956 
ust | American Bankers Association June 17-19 Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 
nk June 18-19 Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyo. 
June 4-8 American Institute of Banking, Adol- June 18-20 Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
phus Hotel, Dallas June 21-23 Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
7 June 11-23 The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers National Park 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. June 21-23 Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
July 18-17 Central States Conference, Colorado June 21-24 Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
; Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo. June 22-23 New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
ich Oct. 21-24 82nd Annual Convention, Los Angeles Hotel, Spring Lake 
las | Dec. 2- 4 Southern Secretaries Conf., Cloister June 22-24 Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
to Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. Spring 
of Dec. 10-11 Agricultural Credit Conf., Statler Hotel, July 13-17 Central States Conf., Colorado Hotel, 
‘ St. Louis, Mo. Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
= July 19-21 West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
nal White Sulphur Springs 
| State Associations Aug. 19-24 Penna. State 
the May 2-5 Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Sept. 10-13 Vermont-N H. School of Banking, Univ 
May 3-4 Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City of 
bs May 3- 5 — Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Green- Sept. 20-22 Savings —— Association of Maine, 
May 8-10 Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus a eee 
he May 8-9 Tennessee, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga Sept. 20-22 Savings Banks Association of Massachu- 
‘ May 9-11 Kansas, Topeka setts, Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ich May 11-12 South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls ton Woods, N. H. 
apt May 12-15 Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 21-22 Savings Banks Association of New 
oir- N. J. Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Sunset Hill 
ific May 13-15 Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis House, Sugar Hill, N. H. 
May 18-15 Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas Oct. 5- 6 Connecticut-Mutual Savings, Wentworth- 
nds May 16 Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
ral May 16-17 Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Oct. 11-12 Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
ces May 18-19 New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque Oct. 12-18 New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Moun- 
By ,..,May 18-19 North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Willis- tain View House, Whitefield 
"a ¢ ton Oct. 28-31 Iowa, Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
ADS May 19-26 North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nov. 6-8 Savings Banks Association of New York, 
ies, Nassau, S. S. Queen of Bermuda The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
May 20-22 California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado Springs, Ww. Va. 
ve -:;May 21-23 Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nov. 8-10 Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoe- 
ws May 21-22 Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado nix 
in Springs 
of May 21-23 Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
idi- May 28-25 Hall, At- Other Organizations 
th- May 24-25 Alabama, Jefferson Davis and Whitley 
per Hotels, Montgomery May 6-9 Natl. Assn. of Mutual Svgs. Banks, 
May 81- Alaska, Elks Lodge, Anchorage Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
an June 2 May 17-19 American Safe Deposit Assn., Statler 
‘ June 1- 2 Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 
enc Vt. June 3-16 School of Banking of the South, La. 
nge June 4-6 Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago State Univ., Baton Rouge 
val- | June 6-10 Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot July 16-28 School of Financial Public Relations, 
by } Springs, Va. Chicago Campus, Northwestern Univ. 
| June 7- 9 Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Aug. 5-17 School of Consumer Banking, Univ. of 
ous Swampscott Va., Charlottesville 
ers June 7-9 Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle Aug 19- School of Banking, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
nce June 8-9 New MHampshire,* Wentworth-by-the- Sept. 1 Madison 
ne Sea, Portsmouth Aug. 20-31 Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
y June 8-9 Savings Banks Assn. of N. H.,* Went- of Washington, Seattle 
ible worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. Sept. 17-20 National Association of Bank Auditors 
nd- June 10-12 Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley and Comptrollers, The Shoreham 
int- June 11-138 Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis Hotel, Washington, D. C ; 
to June 13-15 New York, Essex & Sussex, and Mon- Sept. 17-21 National Association of Bank Women, 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. Minneapolis ; 
ept June 14-16 Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran Sept. 20-22 New York State Safe Deposit Assn., 
ited June 15-16 Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 
yest, Oct. 7-11 Financial Public Relations Ramanan, 
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The Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader 


costs less than you might expect to pay for a Recorder alone 


New Model 205 Recorder 


Where separate Recorders are needed, this is your 
model—the Micro-Twin without the Reader. Like 
the Micro-Twin, it records as fast as it can be fed— 
by hand or automatically. It can film records 
front and back simultaneously, or one side only if 
you prefer. Easy to move about; compact, too— 
just 32” wide, 23” deep. 


New Model 206 Reader 


Many banks need extra Readers to handle their 
microfilm reference. The Burroughs 206 Reader is 
the ideal, economical solution. Only 16 pounds, it 
weighs less than most portable typewriters—is 
snugly compact, taking up less than a square foot 
of surface space. It projects 8, 16 or 35mm. film 
with the same lens and film guide. The image can 
be completely rotated on the Reader screen. 


Here’s the new 2-in-1 micro- 
filming machine that keeps 
making headlines in the banking 
world—and no wonder! It’s the 
Burroughs Micro-Twin Recorder- 
Reader . . . the only truly up-to- 
date combination Microfilm 
Recorder and Reader that offers 
double protection in a single unit. 


The Recorder photographs (in an 
image about as wide as the 
average lead pencil) any check, 
document or record of any sort 
you want preserved. The Reader 
projects those images distinctly 
. .. yes, back to original size. Just 
the flick of a knob converts from 
recording to reading—and back 
again. And to make facsimile 
prints, you merely place a piece of 
photocopy paper in the viewer 

. then process the prints in 
minutes right on the spot—no 
need for a darkroom. The Micro- 
Twin’s cost is gratifyingly low, 
too . . . and its recording costs 
could hardly be lower. 


Plus these Added 
Advantages: 


AUTOMATIC ENDORSING dur- 
ing microfilming—clean, fast, 
accurate. 


EXCLUSIVE INDEXING METER 
for almost instant location of 
desired items. 


CHOICE OF LENSES—37 to 1 or 
24 to 1 reduction ratio camera 
lens available. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING with the 
Acro-Feeder. Fast hand-feeding 
at high recording speed, too. 


FILM ECONOMY—Films 66 
checks for one cent, including 
film, processing and postage. 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
call our nearest branch office. 
It’s listed in your phone book. 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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He didn’t look the part... 


but it cost us $71,000 to find him out! 


(Based on Company File #114697) 


Odd thing about embezzlers. 
They’re hard to recognize. 

We know. Had one in our midst. 
And never suspected him at all! 


He was in charge of customer 
payments. Also handled our 
accounts receivable records. He took 
in the money, issued receipts, cred- 
ited the customers’ accounts in full. 
Then he entered smaller amounts 
in the cash book. The difference 
went into his pocket. 

Annual audits? Of course we had 
them. But he beat them year after 
year by an absurdly simple method... 


He’d prepare a listing of accounts 
receivable. And an adding machine 
tape of totals. Nothing wrong with 
the listing. It was complete. Correct 
to the penny. 

His gimmick was in the grand 
total on the tape. He fixed that to 
balance with the amount indicated 
as outstanding by the cash receipts 
record. Who’d question the total 
on an adding machine tape? 

Someone finally did. That’s how 
we discovered the dodge he’d 
worked for five years. In that time, 
he’d stolen $71,000 from us! 


Suppose a company whose notes you hold were victimized 


by a scheme like this. 


Would they be able to recover their loss—or survive it? Would you 


ever get your money? 


These are important questions to consider when granting 
commercial loans. When you examine the insurance protection 
carried by loan applicants, always check to make sure that 
the employee dishonesty hazard is covered. If it is not, suggest 
that they inquire about the many advantages of a Hartford 


Blanket Fidelity Bond. 


Their Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Agent 
or their insurance broker will be glad to give them 


full details. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey . . 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company . 


. Hartford 15. Connecticut 
. - New York 38, New York 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company . 
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Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Coordinated Trusts 
and Life Insurance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


tion to invest in insurance (among 
other investments) and the right to 
convert any investment (including 
insurance) into cash and to expend 
the income or principal for the 
minor’s benefit. The power to de- 
stroy the essential insurance pur- 
pose of the trust (though it is as- 
sumed and intended it will not be 
exercised) must exist in order to 
preserve the gift tax exclusion. 

Short-term trusts may be estab- 
lished by one spouse to fund a re- 
tirement policy or annuity contract 
for the benefit of an aged parent or 
an incapacitated dependent. Need- 
less to say, the variations and pos- 
sibilities are enormous. 

The merit of these trusts from the 
view of the corporate fiduciary is 
that ordinarily they require little in 
the way of active administration. 
Investments in common trust funds 
producing a relatively level return 
are ideal to meet level premium pay- 
ments, although, if the trust is 
funded with barely sufficient capital 
to provide an adequate return, power 
should be given to apply principal 
to the extent income is insufficient. 


Uncommon Sense 


Do the universities that conduct 
marriage courses guarantee jobs for 
all their students? 


Every once in a while we think 
of the hardships of the early pio- 
neers who had to start their automo- 
biles with a crank. 


Whenever a strike is settled, the 
consumer knows who will have to 
do the settling. 


The way to have two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before 
is to plant some vegetables. 


Relatives are persons who come to 
visit you when the weather is too 
uncomfortable to do their own cook- 


ing. 
This country would be completely 


covered with timber if the comic 
books had not been started. 
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in Atlanta 


First National Bank of Atlanta 


SIX 7 ONE 


First Bank in America to display 


D DOUBLE IIs 


TWO DOUBLE TT, SENIORS, for the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 


FOUR DOUBLE TT, JUNIORS, for the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 


In April of 1955, the First National Bank of Atlanta installed its FIRST DOUBLE TT. 
So pleased was the Bank with the community acceptance of its new Double TT Time 
and Temperature Display that less than three months later THREE ADDITIONAL 
DOUBLE TTs were ordered for use on the First National’s Atlanta Branches. In Janu- 
ary of this year, the Bank ordered TWO MORE DOUBLE TTs for additional Atlanta 
branches — a total of SIX Double TTs in all— TWO Double TT, SENIORS, and FOUR 
Double TT, JUNIORS. Here is PROOF of PERFORMANCE SATISFACTION Dou- 
ble TT Time and Temperature Displays deliver for Financial Institution sponsors — 
proved in appreciated public service — proved in rapid symbolized identification! 


Nearly TWO HUNDRED Financial Institutions all over the U.S.A. are experiencing the 
remarkable advertising success Double TT generates. Frank, written, sponsor appraisals 
of Double TT are available to you in the new, free booklet, “THE WORD GETS 
AROUND IN FINANCIAL CIRCLES,” without cost or obligation. Write today — or 
send the coupon below. 


You'll see 
DOUBLE TT 


wherever you go 
CHICAGO 

NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON 
HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 

LOS ANGELES 
TOLEDO 
MACON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAND FORKS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SEATTLE 
MOBILE 

JERSEY CITY 
TOPEKA 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
SPOKANE 
AUSTIN 
BILLINGS 

GARY 

MEMPHIS 
PUEBLO 
TACOMA 

SAN ANTONIO 
OAKLAND 
PASSAIC 
JACKSONVILLE 
HAMILTON 
CASPER 

SAN JOSE 
PHOENIX 
MAUMEE 
CHEYENNE 
RAPID CITY 

and in scores of 
other American 
Cities 


* Double TT. Senior, and the new, low-cost Double TT. Junior.are re- 
served for the exclusive sponsorship of America’s Financial Justitutions 


U. S. Patent No. 2,673,976 — Other Patents Pending va 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of DOUBLE TT, the 
only Time and Temperature display contractually guaranteed AC- 
CURATE to the minute in Time, to the degree in Temperature 


AMERICAN SIGN AND INDICATOR CORPORATION 
~~ 
You 


American Sign and Indicator Corp. 
8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free DOUBLE TT 


Booklet, “THE WORD GETS AROUND IN FINANCIAL 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICE: 8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. HOME OFFICE: E. 808 Sprague 
Ave., Spokane 3, Wash. 


Over 200 established service agents thruout the U.S.A. 
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CIRCLES,” together with other information on Double 
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Independent Bankers 


Meet in New Orleans 


A. F. FELT, JR. 


Mk. FELT is city editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 


ONGRESSMAN ALBERT RAINS (D., 
C Ala.), a ranking member of 

the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and chairman of 
the Housing subcommittee, address- 
ing the annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
America at New Orleans, warned 
against “bigness” in banking as a 
threat to the independent banking 
system. 

At the closing session J. V. John- 
son of Tecumseh, Nebr., was elected 
president of the association, suc- 
ceeding B. H. Ryan of Moline, IIl. 

R. L. Mullins of Wolfe City, Tex., 


was elected first vice-president, and 
R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected second vice-president. 
Re-elected were Carl R. Pohlad 
of Minneapolis, Minn., treasurer; 
Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minn., 
secretary, and William Kirchner of 
Sauk Centre, assistant secretary. 


Warns of Bigness 


Representative Rains warned of 
a trend toward bigness on all eco- 
nomic fronts and said small farmers 
and small businessmen “are being 
squeezed out of existence” by the 
trend. He said that the farm popu- 
lation continues in sharp decline 
while the size of farms increases, 
and at the same time the flood of 
corporate mergers in recent years 
“bodes no good for the more than 


New officers of the Independent Bankers Association of America, recently elected 

at New Orleans, are, left to right: seated—President J. V. Johnson, president, 

Johnson County Bank, Tecumseh, Nebr.; First Vice-president R. L. Mullins, presi- 

dent, Wolfe City National Bank, Wolfe City, Tex.; standing—Secretary Ben F. 

DuBois, president, First State Bank, Sauk Centre, Minn.; Second Vice-president 

R. E. Gormley, vice-president, Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Company, Atlanta; 
Assistant Secretary William Kirchner, Sauk Centre, Minn. 


4,000,000 small businessmen of this 
nation.” 

The Alabama Democrat recalled 
his efforts last year in getting House 
approval of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Bill. The bill, he said, now 
‘Janguishes” in the Senate, but he 
is hopeful it will be approved. 

Representative Rains said that 
the threat of concentration of credit 
makes it necessary for independent 
bankers to “move arm in arm with 
Congress to insure legislation that 
will preserve the free and _ inde- 
pendent banking institutions at the 
local level.” 

Representative Rains pointed out 
that last year more than 500 corpo- 
rate mergers took place in manufac- 
turing and mining alone and that 
in the banking field between 240 and 
250 mergers were consummated dur- 
ing 1955. 

“The greater the degree of con- 
centration of economic power in the 
hands of a relatively few giant com- 
panies, the harder it is for small 
businessmen to make a profit and 
earn an independent living, and the 
same is true of the independent 
local bankers,” he said. 


Government Lending 

The retiring president of the as- 
sociation, B. H. Ryan, said he had 
“had high hopes of being able to 
announce to you that the holding 
company legislation had passed the 
Senate with our amendment at- 
tached, but, due to reasons beyond 
our control, we have not as yet 
been able to accomplish our objec- 
tive.” 

He was critical of Government 
lending practices. He said he was 
informed that the Government will 
make $4.6-billion in direct loans dur- 
ing the fiscal year starting July 1, 
compared to $4.8-billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. ‘This direct loan- 
ing by the Government,” he said, 
“has been going on for years and I 
think something should be done to 
correct it. The Federal guarantees 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Bank of Terrebonne & Trust 
Company, Houma, Louisiana. 
Architect: H. T. Underwood, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


There’s “magic” in the Pittcomatic 


automatic door opener! 


Bankers all over the country have 
proved to their profit what modern- 
izing their entrances with a Pittco- 
matic installation can accomplish in 
improved customer relations, as well 
as in the attraction of new business. 
For such modernizing gives their es- 
tablishments a modern, progressive 
appearance. It creates a more invit- 
ing and friendly atmosphere. 


Available for both handle and mat 
operation, the Pittcomatic automatic 
door opener is a self-contained, com- 
pact unit. Installation is simple. 
No extensive structural changes are 
required. And it can be installed 
with Herculite®, Tubelite® or simi- 
lar doors. Operating on regular 110- 
volt current, the one-third horse- 
power motor is as inexpensive to run 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


... the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


G 


PLATE 


GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


May 1956 


COMPANY 


as the conventional home refrigera- 
tor. Its operation is truly magic-like 
... doors open at a touch! 

Why not consider this business- 
boosting automatic door opener for 
your building? Complete informa- 
tion will be sent to you upon receipt 
of the coupon below. You are under 
no obligation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 6234, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Without obligation on my part, please 
send me complete information on the 
Pittcomatic automatic door opener. 
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Here's a helpful 
service you can use 


HE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA issues 

See month a comprehensive 

and authoritative review of Canadian and World 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and 
profitable reading. 


The Monthly Review is yours for the asking. . 
We will be glad to add your name to our mail- 
ing list. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner In Helping Canada Grow 


Publicity Department 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 
44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of .recent 
Reviews checked below. 


Street 


Company. 


() Coffee, Tea and Cocoa Since [] The Trend to Bigger Cities 


Accumulated Needs for Social 
Capital 
Canada’s Monetary Dilemma 
{[] Canada’s National Debt a) Canada’s Trade with the 
() Renewed Expansion in Cana- Caribbean 
dian Business ] The Last Best West 


Canada’s Changing Population 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


and insurance have also shown qa 
sharp increase over past years. 

“I am inclined to believe that we, 
ourselves, are to blame. When we 
are confronted with a situation 


| which does not meet the standards 


of a good loan, we run to the 
Government for help.” 

L. Shirley Tark, president of the 
Main State Bank, Chicago, Ill., urged 
support of the program of the Na- 


| tional Tax Equality Association for 
| a “more realistic’ taxation of sav- 


ings and loan associations. 

Mr. Tark asserted that the present 
exemption from Federal income tax 
of savings and loan income when 
reserves are less than 12% is “un- 
realistic and unwarranted. Savings 
and loan associations are obviously 
engaged in business for profit, yet 
they are virtually tax exempt from 


| Federal income taxes. 


He urged a “more aggressive and 


| better advertising campaign,” an 
| increase in the rate of interest paid 
| on savings deposits, and continua- 
| tion of the fight for tax equality to 


meet the competition of the savings 
and loan associations. 


Ownership Continuation 
Reed H. Albig, president of the 


| National Bank of McKeesport, Mc- 


Keesport, Pa., discussed ‘‘Independ- 


| ent Bank Ownership Continuation 
| Problems.” 


He said that in recent years “the 


impact of many forces, especially 
| inflation and taxes, has produced 
| significant changes affecting the 
| method, frequency and the direction 
| of succession of bank ownership.” 


“It has been stated,” he _ said, 


| “that the merger movement is con- 


fined largely to the metropolitan 
districts and their immediate sub- 
urban areas in those states which 
permit branch banking. 

“However, as we see it, the in- 
centives are very strong and, unless 
the banking industry moves to cor- 
rect the elements conducive to 
mergers, the pressure will increase 


| in those states which now prohibit 
| branch banking for the adoption of 


legislation permitting it. And, as 
many people at the supervisory level 


| have pointed out, once branch bank- 
| ing is permitted, there is no practical 


way in which to define what its 
limitations ought to be. The pres- 
sure to expand the limits grows and 


| grows.” 
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Acousti-G 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


May 1956 


Photo by Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America 


Here is a new sound conditioning material that is eminently effective 

in helping to create an atmosphere of quiet beauty and dignity for 

banks. Acousti-Celotex Steelacoustic Panels ...incombustible, eco- 

nomical, of high sound-absorption value as well as handsome modern 

design. The acoustical comfort of a Steelacoustic installation makes 

a favorable impression on customers and helps to improve em- 

ployee morale and efficiency. 

Easily Maintained—A ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Steelacoustic 

Panels requires no special maintenance after installation. With 

the exclusive T&T* suspension system, immediate access is 

permitted to above-ceiling areas for servicing of ducts, wiring, 

other utilities. Panels may be washed repeatedly and painted 

repeatedly without loss of sound-absorbing qualities. Available in 
white and stria-colored green, brown, and black. 


No Charge for “Know-How”; you do not pay a cent for the most im- 
portant part of Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning—30 years of sound 
engineering experience—in acoustical installations of all types, under all 
conditions. Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the acoustical problems in 
your bank, plus a free factual pamphlet, “Sound Conditioning in 
Banks.” There is no obligation. 


Mail Today! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-56 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti-Celotex 


Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your pamphlet, ‘Sound 
Conditioning in Banks.” 


*TRADE MARK 


Name Title__ 


Address 
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The Money Situation 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


The following paragraphs are 
taken from an address by Dr. ADAMS 
at a recent meeting of the Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. Dr. ADAMS 
is deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association in charge of the 
Department of Monetary Policy. 


F the boom is renewed, what 
i] should be done to prevent it from 

building up to a serious reces- 
sion? 

Our first line of defense, of course, 
would be a restrictive monetary pol- 
icy. The record of monetary policy 
in recent years has been so good that 
some people have again come to be- 
lieve, as they did in the Twenties, 
that the Federal Reserve authorities 
can assure economic stability. Expe- 
rience has indeed demonstrated that 
monetary policy can play an impor- 
tant role, but it is questionable 
whether it can single-handedly cope 
with the pressures that may lie 
ahead. 

For example, the monetary au- 
thorities clearly cannot regulate the 
velocity of money. If money turnover 
should continue to rise sharply, they 
theoretically might offset its impact 
by forcing a reduction in the quan- 
tity of money. In actual practice, 
however, this would be a very diffi- 
cult thing to try to do. It would mean 
a “credit squeeze” the like of which 
this country is not prepared to see. 

On the other hand, if money veloc- 
ity stops accelerating, the monetary 
authorities may be confronted with 
insistent expansionary pressures on 
the money supply. Could they, as a 
practical matter, effectively restrain 
these pressures? 


Monetary Illiteracy 


Under these circumstances, Federal 
Reserve policy might be seriously 
handicapped by monetary illiteracy. 
Although there is considerable ac- 
ceptance of flexible monetary policy 
as a theory, many Americans do 
not understand how credit restraint 
works and are inclined to be sus- 
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picious and critical of it in actual 
operation. Demagogues and special 
interest groups have few scruples 
and little trouble in stirring up op- 
position to it. 


Other Limitations of 
Monetary Policy 


Another limitation of general mon- 
etary policy is that its influence on 
some important types of credit is so 
remote. During 1955, for example, 
the Reserve anthorities pursued 
an increasingly restrictive general 
credit policy; but this did not pre- 
vent a progressive relaxation of the 
terms of instalment credit. 

Moreover, governmental policies 
affecting real estate credit may com- 
plicate the task of the monetary au- 
thorities. When these policies are 
aimed at stimulating the use of 
credit, it obviously makes it more 
difficult for the Federal Reserve to 
hold credit expansion within bounds. 

Finally, Federal Reserve policy 
cannot prevent too rapid increases in 
wages, nor can it offset their infla- 
tionary impact. It may have some 
influence on the atmosphere in which 
wage negotiations take place, but 
only to a limited degree. Wage settle- 
ments reset the valves that control 
a substantial part of the money flow 
through our economy. If the valves 
are opened too rapidly, the monetary 
authorities cannot tighten other off- 
setting valves without risking a re- 
cession. 


Buttressing Monetary Policy 


The conclusion seems obvious that 
we should not expect the Federal 
Reserve authorities to do this stabil- 
izing job alone. Their efforts will 
require supplementation. I should 
like to suggest briefly six ways in 
which they should be reinforced: 

(1) We should do all we can to 
educate people with respect to the 
importance of credit restriction dur- 
ing a boom. To be fully effective, 
Federal Reserve policy requires en- 
lightened public support or at least 
tolerance. 

(2) Prudence will be called for on 
the part of bankers and other lend- 


ers as well. We should guard against. 
a deterioration in the quality of 
credit which often develops late in 
a boom and accentuates the ensuing 
difficulties. 

(3) Restraint may be especially 
needed, among businessmen as well 
as lenders, in the field of consumer 
credit. Some bankers and economists 
believe that voluntary efforts in this 
area may not suffice and that the 
Federal Reserve should have stand- 
by authority to regulate instalment 
credit. This is a highly controversial 
issue, of course; but the problem is 
clearly one that deserves careful, ob- 
jective study. 

(4) During a boom, the Federal 
budget should show a surplus for 
debt reduction. Pressures for exces- 
sive tax cuts should be steadfastly 
resisted. 

(5) In the area of wage policies 
and industrial price policies, there 
will be need for moderation and a 
sense of social responsibility on the 
part of both labor and management. 

(6) Saving should be encouraged. 
This presents a challenge to banks 
and other savings institutions. It 
also means that governmental pol- 
icies should be oriented toward 
encouraging people to save more 
rather than to borrow and spend 
more. In particular, the policies of 
Federal credit agencies should be 
better coordinated with national 
monetary policy. 


It Can Be Done 


In conclusion, perhaps we should 
look at the money situation in 
broader perspective. We have been 
emphasizing the dangers, of course, 
because it is important for us to be 
on our guard against them. On the 
other hand, despite the unstabilizing 
trends we have noted, there are 
major elements of strength in the 
money picture. Our banks and most 
of our other financial institutions 
are in strong condition. While our 
debts have risen substantially, s0 
has our capacity to support them. 
There is little prospect of drastic 
debt liquidation or of heavy losses to 
financial institutions. 
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Every 2 minutes... 


*An average, based ont womadion last year 
...a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy 


in the big high-speed Government bond market at the 
Continental Illinois 


Government bonds turn over like hotcakes here at the Continental Illinois. 
When you phone us to sell, the chances are the sale will be made before 
you hang up. When you phone us to buy, we’ll probably have what you 
want ‘‘in stock” or close by. 

This is one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the 
world. It is used freely by our customers, our correspondents, and their 
customers. Why don’t you try us? Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE BIG QUESTION FOR INSTALMENT CREDIT BANKERS: 


Can We Run Our Own Business? 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 


This is the nearly complete text 
of an address to the recent National 
Instalment Credit Conference by Mr. 
Cravens, who is president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 


whether selective credit controls 

are good or bad, or if imposed, 
what proper terms are to be estab- 
lished, or whether the monetary 
authorities need this authority—no, 
the ‘real problem is not particularly 
any of these. It is the matter of 
succumbing to the temptation of 
getting under a protective umbrella, 
a Governmental umbrella, the by- 
products of which can be very se- 
rious. And, most assuredly in doing 
so, we will surrender some phase 
of management to the Government. 
As a matter of fact, some private 
individuals seem to be more anxious 
to have the Government control con- 
sumer credit than the Government 
officials are to control it. In effect, 
it is to some extent admitting that 
we cannot run our own business. 


To real problem is not so much 


Many Problems; Many Solutions 


There are many problems and 
each one has many solutions. The 
real trick is to pick the correct solu- 
tion. The monetary authorities, like 
the rest of us, are faced with many 
problems; and they, too, have 
learned there are many solutions, 
none of which is completely satis- 
factory to everyone. Not infre- 
quently, they have been urged to 
adopt solutions satisfactory to this 
group but discriminatory to that. 
The public interest is sometimes 
lost in the welter of conflicting ad- 
vice given to the monetary author- 
ities. 
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Government regulation, says this authority, will not rescue 
the banker or his customer from the folly of too much borrow- 
ing. Moreover, says he, it will not insure that one section of the 
economy will not expand too rapidly at the expense of an- 
other. And further, “You as lending officers cannot expect the 
Government to prevent you from making mistakes in credit 


extension.” 


Consumer credit is now being 
widely discussed, and everyone has 
an opinion; few have many facts to 
support their opinions. It is argued 
that consumer credit is too high 
and that it is not high enough. Sta- 
tistical proofs of both of these posi- 
tions have been advanced many times 
before, and there is little that can 
be added to that controversy. It 
is argued that the terms are too 
lenient; that it is stimulating infla- 
tion; that it is borrowing consumer 
demand from the future; and that 
it is leading to widespread abuses. 
If all these charges can be brought 
against the extension of consumer 
credit, it is understandable that de- 
mands have arisen for its control. 
The demands for control have come 
from Federal Reserve officials, 
bankers, businessmen, managers of 
consumer credit departments, deal- 
ers in consumers’ goods, and even 
from the borrowers themselves. 
While the monetary authorities are 
apparently desirous of controlling 
consumer credit in order to reinforce 
monetary policies, the demands for 
control from: other sources arise 
from more selfish motives. As such, 
the reasons for these demands are 
varied and conflicting. Before con- 
sidering the implications of the con- 
trol of consumer credit, it is advis- 
able to examine some of the differ- 
ent reasons for seeking control. 


Some See “Abuses” 


One of the reasons for demanding 
that the central monetary authority 
be given power to control consumer 
credit is that, in the judgment of 
some people, abuses of credit are 


appearing. These people argue that, 
as the terms are lengthened and the 
downpayment requirements re- 
duced, the quality of the credit de- 
teriorates. Some of them carry the 
argument one step further and say 
that not only are terms too liberal 
but that certain sections of the pop- 
ulation are mortgaging too great a 
portion of their future incomes. 


What Level Is Excessive? 


While it is possible, as was demon- 
strated under Regulation “W,” to 
fix terms governing the sale of dur- 
able goods, it is not so certain that 
any type of regulation could be 
imposed that would limit the total 
amount of the instalment debt which 
a family could incur. This would 
present substantial administrative 
problems that have not yet been 
solved. Moreover, no one knows at 
what level instalment payments as 
a percentage of family income be- 
come excessive. Even if regulation 
is limited to the terms under which 
individual items are sold, the prob- 
lem is no nearer solution. Several 
years ago, 18 months was the limit 
on automobile paper, now 36 months 
is common. It is possible to argue 
that the longer terms indicate credit 
abuse, but it might be equally valid 
to claim that the increased exper- 
ience with the risks and loss of 
consumer credit have justified the 
longer terms. 

It has sometimes been asserted 
that some finance companies have 
utilized consumer credit terms to 
sell cars. So what? If a company 
wishes to take that risk, there is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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The thermostat on the wall 


Outmodes annoying, ineffective manual comfort controls 


—— there’s one sure method of providing constant comfort 
that ends tiresome twisting on hot steam valves or interminable 
raising and lowering of windows. 

Key to this one sure method is a thermostat on the wall. For with 
it come these benefits of thermostatic control: 

Thermostatic control is automatic. There’s no manual on-off operation 
with resulting cycle of too-hot, too-cool. Comfort is uniform at 
whatever level best suits the occupant of each office. 

Thermostatic control is sensitive. The thermostat is a precision instru- 
ment; it maintains a set temperature accurately. 

Thermostatic control is convenient. Unlike switch or valve types of 
heating control, the thermostat is always conveniently located. 
Changing a setting is easy and sure. 

Thermostatic control is economical. Saves fuel, because it ends con- 
stant overheating. Low initial cost, too; installation is far less than 
the price of a good office chair. 

For complete information, for help in selecting your thermostatic 
controls, and for more details on the Honeywell Round, call your 
architect, engineer or local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, 

Installation is simplified by low-voltage Dept. BK-5-56, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
wiring that can be tacked to the wall, con- 

necting the Honeywell Round (1) with the 

Honeywell electric motorized radiator valve 

(2) and a small transformer (3) plugged SAP 
into standard 110-volt outlet, which serves oneywe 


one or more valves. 


Sign of sure comfort—qa thermostat on the wall We 
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An Authentic Case History From 


American Express Files 


Graduation of high school senior 


Group on class trip, sightseeing in Class treasurer discovers loss of $740 
class in Colorado. New Orleans. in Travelers Cheques. 


Entire class goes to American Express 
office where treasurer explains loss 
of Travelers Cheques. 


Immediate refund in new Travelers 


Cheques is made to treasurer and 
entire class. 


Class continues trip to Miami, as 
planned. 


The senior class of a high school in Colorado purchased $890 in American Express 
Travelers Cheques from their local bank, the Cheques being made out in-the name of 
Dorothy Sattin,* the class treasurer. The class was planning a trip from Colorado, 
through the South to Miami, and return. In New Orleans, the treasurer lost the 


- *This name has been 
To at that time. The entire group of seniors 
b) 


substituted for 
American Express office in New Orleans where the She 
person involved. 
lers Cheques to the manager. A full refund was 


»trip to Miami as planned. 


éss Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 
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no reason why the Government 
should attempt to protect it. This 
is clearly a business risk and should 
be treated as such. The question of 
abuses of credit is not one which 
the Government can decide by regu- 
Jation. It is rather one which you, 
in making loans, determine. The only 
credit the Government can make 
good by legislation is its own, and 
even that privilege cannot be abused. 
You, as lending officers, cannot ex- 
pect the Government to prevent 
you from making mistakes in credit 
extension. This, too, is a business 
risk, and no one can rely upon 
governmentally devised standards 
to achieve it. 


Influencing Business Trends 


The rising and falling demand for 
consumers’ durable goods, especially 
automobiles, influences the trend of 
business activity greatly. A high- 
level demand in one year results in 
extremely high business activity, 
and a lower level is associated with 
declining industrial activity. This 
can be made clear when it is realized 
that the value of each new car pro- 
duced contributes $2,000 to the total 
gross national product by the time 
it reaches the dealer; and when the 
manufacturers produce 8-million of 
them, the contribution of the auto- 
mobile industry to the total output 
of goods and services is very great. 
If the demand could be smoothed 
out, some people argue, the fluctua- 
tions in business activity would-be 
reduced. This general attitude is 
probably fundamental to the widely 
expressed belief on the part of deal- 
ers that last year we borrowed auto- 
mobile sales from this year. This 
argument can be carried further. 
If demand can be held within speci- 
fied limits, it is possible to smooth 
out the automobile cycle. Easier 
terms might be granted to stimulate, 
and tighter terms imposed to halt 
automobile sales. In effect, this ob- 
jective is sought in the housing 
market; and it is not impossible to 
argue that automobile purchases 
could be manipulated in the same 
way. In short, theoretically at least, 
terms should be eased and length- 
ened to increase business and em- 
ployment in poor times, but how 
can the monetary authorities induce 
the lenders to provide such terms? 
They cannot force the lender to lend 
money. One of the ways they could 
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accomplish this, however, is to pro- 


vide the same inducements we now | 
find in mortgage lending—namely, | 
Government guarantees. If all con- | 
sumer credit lending were guaran- | 
teed, then the guarantor could | 


establish the terms. I simply can’t 


imagine any banker wanting the | 


Government to guarantee his paper 
merely to give the monetary author- 


ities power to ease as well as tighten | 


consumer credit. 
So, I think it 


ment itself. It is, of course, true 


that the Government attempts to | 


reduce business-cycle fluctuations, 
but whether it should attempt to 
control specific sectors of the econ- 
omy is another question. Assuming 
for the moment that the volume of 
automobile sales could be regulated 
by consumer credit controls, it is 


questionable whether the Govern- | 


ment should intervene directly in 
the conduct of specific industries. 
We do not have at the present time 
an economic plan; and we have 
sought so far as possible to permit 


the market to make decisions about | 


the. volume, quality, and the quan- 


tity of goods to be produced. To | 


change this policy now would be a 
reversal of the American procedure. 


Effective? 


It is even questionable how effec- 
tive consumer credit controls would 
be in regulating the demand for 
consumers’ goods. 


but also by such factors as style, 


the change in the product, cycles in | 


demand for specific goods, family 


formation, advertising appeal, per- | 
sonal income, and the existence of | 


competing goods. As I stated at 


the first conference in St. Louis in | 
is a very | 


1941, consumer credit 
important factor—but yet, it is only 
one factor. 


This is probably the position of | 


Allan Sproul who recently raised the 
question of whether we were, by 


successive relaxation of terms, bor- | 


rowing consumer demand from the 


future. If this is true, then the in- | 


herent instability arising from the 


expansion and contraction of con- | 


sumer credit might be reduced 

through appropriate controls. 
Sproul himself recognizes that 

this suggestion comes close to over- 


is fair to ask 
whether this is the function of the | 
monetary authorities or the Govern- | 


Get more out of... 


BANKING 


..- at home! 


Reading BANKING at 
home is like looking in 
on a banker's confer- 
ence without leaving 
your favorite armchair. 
$5.00 per year 


American Bankers Association 


12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


Coin Wrappers 


and Bill Straps 


offer these features 


The market for | 
consumers’ goods is influenced not 
only by downpayment requirements | 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES 


@ FULL RANGE OF DISTINCTIVE 
COLORS 


@ HIGH QUALITY KRAFT PAPER 


@ MADE TO EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


@ FIRMLY SEALED SEAMS 
@ NEAT, CLEAR PRINTING 


Send for samples ... use the 
coupon below 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 


515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us full particulars re- 
garding your coin wrappers and bill 
straps. 


**BRANDT"’ and ‘'CASHIER"’ registered United States 


Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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all general planning, and he ex- 
pressed no desire to become a fellow 
traveler on that road. Secretary 
Humphrey, in testifying against 
controls, stated the same idea in 
different words when he said that 
the Government was assuming “a 
lot of responsibility when you tell 
167-million people what they can 
afford to buy.” 


Control of Credit 
Could Slow Progress 


It is important to realize that 
the estimation of demand is rela- 
tively imperfect, and limitation of 
credit may result in the denial of 
credit to a greater degree than is 
necessary. The control of credit may 
result in the slowing down of 
progress. Probably the basic reason 
for demanding power to control 
these types is that they can be easily 
identified. If we could identify and 
define any particular type of credit, 
there would probably be a demand 
for its control. If we adopt this 
philosophy on the broad front of 
selective credit controls, you can 
rest assured that eventually we will 
find some means of applying it to 
all forms of agricultural, commer- 
cial, and industrial credit. Carrying 
this to the extreme, the Government 
would then be making most of the 
decisions in lending and indirectly 
controlling all business. You may 
say this is absurd; and yet, under 
such a program it is entirely feas- 
ible. 


Influence on Money Supply 


The most basic reason for urging 
the control of consumer credit is 
that it influences the level of money 
supply. The basic justification for 
both general and selective credit 
controls is that they influence the 
money supply; and in that sense, 
some justification can be found for 
the control of consumer credit. In 
a period of rising industrial activity, 
the volume of consumer credit tends 
to increase because individuals an- 
ticipate higher incomes and feel 
that they can borrow more liberally 
and spend more liberally. In periods 
of declining industrial activity, they 
tend to pay off their debts and do 
not borrow. Thus, an element of 
instability is given to the economy 
by the fluctuations of consumer 
credit. Since a portion of the funds 
used to finance consumer credit is 
borrowed from the banking system, 
it is clear that an expansion in con- 
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sumer credit adds to the money 
supply or increases the turnover rate 
of the existing money supply; and 
in a period of contraction, the money 
supply is reduced or the turnover 
rate falls. 

This type of credit expansion and 
contraction is not subject to the 
same influences that govern the ex- 
tension of other types of credit. 
Small changes in interest rates, for 
example, apparently have very little 
effect upon the volume of consumer 
credit, and profits made are usually 
so large that small changes in the 
rates at which finance companies 
borrow from banks have relatively 
little effect upon their total borrow- 
ing. 


Tighter Money Market 
Might Be Necessary 


For these reasons, the general 
credit controls possessed by the 
monetary authorities may not be 
sufficient to regulate the volume of 
consumer credit, or, to put it in an- 
other way, in order for the general 
credit controls to influence the trend 
of consumer credit, it might be nec- 
essary to impose tighter money mar- 
ket conditions than are required in 
the remainder of the economy. 


Which Credit Is It? 


While it seems reasonable to de- 
mand consumer credit controls at a 
time when the expansion of con- 
sumer credit is a major factor in 
influencing an inflationary trend, it 
must be realized that inflationary 
tendencies cannot always be at- 
tributed to the expansion of con- 
sumer credit. At one time, it may 
be real estate credit, at another, it 
may be bank loans to any one of 
many industries. If there were a 
desire to control any type of credit 
on a selective basis, it would be 
possible to paraphrase the argu- 
ments made for consumer credit 
control. If expansion took place in 
enough sectors of the economy, the 
monetary authorities would, within 
a limited period of time, be exercis- 
ing too much control. It would, in 
effect, become over-all economic 
planning. 

This is not a hypothetical argu- 
ment nor is it the usual cry of pri- 
vate businessmen against Govern- 
ment in business. We already have 
established selective credit control 
over stock market credit, and there 
are demands for consumer credit 
and real estate credit. In some for- 


eign countries, the government, in 
agreement with the commercial 
banks, has set limits to term loans 
and loans to specific types of indus- 
tries. The possibility of extension 
of this type of control can be illus- 
trated by a single example. In the 
last several business cycles, the 
accumulation and liquidation of in- 
ventories have played an important 
role. It could well be that some fu- 
ture monetary authority, arguing 
for a greater degree of control over 
inventories, would advocate the con- 
trol of credit for the purpose of 
carrying inventories. The economic 
consequences of this policy would be 
clear. 


Application Easy 


One of the arguments of those who 
advocate selective credit controls is 
that they can be applied directly. 
In order to achieve the same result, 
general credit controls would have 
to be much harsher. This is prob- 
ably what is actually necessary. To 
utilize selective credit controls might 
not result in the type of contraction 
of the economy which is desired. 
The imposition of general credit 
controls would have the effect of 
forcing the economy to reestablish 
new patterns based upon the distri- 
bution of available credit supply. 


Regulation Can't Remove 
Lending-Borrowing Folly 


Little that is new has been said 
in the past several minutes, but the 
point of view expressed is one not 
generally heard. It is, as I said at 
the beginning, a series of admoni- 
tions to lenders of consumer credit 
about the consequences of control- 
ing consumer credit. Government 
regulation will not rescue you or 
your borrowers from the folly of 
borrowing too much. Moreover, it 
will not insure that one section of 
the economy will not expand too 
rapidly at the expense of another. 
It is fair to question whether the 
judgment of the monetary author- 
ities in permitting an expanding 
money supply to be used in this or 
that industry is superior to the 
judgment of the commercial banks 
and other lending institutions. A 
case can be made for general credit 
controls, but it is hard to find the 
reason for advocating selective con- 
trols. Frankly I think you will all 
be well advised to stay as far away 
as possible from such an illusionary 
umbrella. 
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THIS SIMPLE DEMONSTRATION SHOWS YOU... 


How Revo-File, and only Revo-File 
can save you money in card filing 


1. No punching of signature cards or vault access cards 
is required when you change from slow-poke, money- 
wasting drawer files to Revo-File. Just pick up your present 
cards by handfuls, drop ’em into a Revo-File and go to 


2. No chance of losing cards! Revo-File 


work! Revo-File is the only single-drum rotary card file 
of its type that lets you do this. No wonder 9 out of 10 
leading banks (by deposits) are using Revo-Files to gain 
the proved money-saving advantages of rotary card filing. 


For big-volume card filing! The new 


3. No limits on work speed! Since cards 


has an exclusive, patented method of are not attached, one or hundreds can be 
holding cards to drum without relying on removed and re-filed instantly. Easy to 
holes punched in cards, or other methods _ place Revo-File in most restful working a bigger scale. Electrically controlled 


of attachment which often cause wear, position for any clerk. Cards come to her, 


drums rotate independently—several 


mutilation, and eventual “fall out” of not vice versa. All standard and most off- clerks can work at same time 
cards from drum into base of file. (No size cards accommodated. Manual and 3 
trapdoor needed in Revo-File.) automatic electric selector models. 


If you have 3,000 or more active cards which are used 
continuously for reference and posting, mail coupon, today! 


Revo-File, Roto-File Div. * The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. B-11, 320 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information about (check items you wish): 


The Mosler O Mosler Revo-File, world’s finest rotary card file. (1) Mosler Automatic Electric Selector 


Revo-File. (1) New Mosler Roto-File for volume card-filing applications. 
BANK 


World's finest rotary card file 
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Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


obtain funds at reasonable bank 
rates. Fast, confidential service lets 
the employee file an application and 
obtain funds without leaving his 
plant. He can also “establish a bank 
credit rating of lifetime value.” 

“For the employer, the plan will 
eliminate the problem of handling 
outside credit investigations in the 
personnel office, thus economizing 
on time, money, and effort.’”’ There 
is no need for advances against 
wages, and the convenience to the 
employee means less time loss. 

“The employer is completely free 
from any responsibility for repay- 
ment of the account, since the bank 
accepts full responsibility for all 
credit decisions.”’ 

The plan was tested in the Water- 
town plant of Hood Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Parking Problem Solution 


4E TOOTLE NATIONAL BANK, St. 
Joseph, Mo., had no convenient 
real estate for either a parking lot 
or a drive-up window. It did, never- 


This new banking facility at the New 
London Submarine Base lists its hours 
Navy style 


theless, have the well-known park- 
ing problem—and solved it this way: 

Officers and tellers give to regu- 
lar customers automobile key cases 
with coin holders attached. There’s 
a nickel in each holder. The cus- 
tomer is instructed to bring the 
chain back to the bank cn each trip; 


are losing you money? 


1805 Harney Street 


the bank then puts another nickel 
in the holder. 

“This system gives the customers 
a free hour parking on any meter in 
our downtown section,” says Assist- 
ant Vice-president Gilbert Tootle. 
“It also creates good community re- 
lations, for we’re helping business at 
the city-owned parking lot, just a 
block from the bank.” 


When Service Charges 
Are Waived 


HE First NATIONAL BANK OF 

LEESBURG, Fla., is one of the 
banks that doesn’t collect service 
charges on accounts of churches, 
civic organizations, ministers, char- 
itable organizations, and similar 
customers. It just omits mention- 
ing the fees. 

Recently, however, the bank did 
this: It figured the service charge 
on these accounts and entered it on 
the analysis slip, just as though it 
were due. 

“Then,” reports Vice - president 
George R. Rast, “we used a rubber 
stamp reading: ‘PAID by Your Serv- 
ice to Your Community.’ We feel 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Credit insurance is a proven profit-maker, but there are 57 
profit loopholes that drain away money in typical credit insurance 
operations. Central National’s Agency Analysis System will reveal 
which of these 57 profit loopholes are draining profits from your 
business. Then, Central National will develop a tailor-made plan 
guaranteed to plug these loopholes and increase your profits. There 
is absolutely no cost or obligation for this service. For complete 
information, write today to Gerald Hatfield, vice president. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


How many of the 57 profit loopholes 


Central National Guarantees 
to Increase Profits 
on Credit Insurance 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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Dollars used by growers for 


[ittective modern insecticides help to elimi- ri 


nate much of the risk in present-day farming. 
Widely used on such vital economic crops 
as cotton, corn, tobacco, citrus, and many 


others—aldrin, dieldrin, endrin insecticides, 

and D-D and Nemagon, soil fumigants, give ri 

growers effective control of destructive crop 

pests. When growers get bigger yields of bet- 

ter quality crops, they get bigger profits, too. 
These powerful Shell Chemical insecticides WY) 

and soil fumigants are economical to purchase Cc 

and use, because growers need only small 

dosages per acre for effective insect control. 

In many cases, the cost of treating a crop is 

returned many times over in increased profits. | 
The sale of aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, D-D, oe 

and Nemagon is backed by state, federal, 

and local authorities and the finest of tech- 


nical service. ® 
You can be sure that farm accounts who Lal 


specify Shell insecticides and soil fumigants 
are using the latest, most effective methods 


fi trol . . . for bett li 


well invested 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemical Sales Division 


YA 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Illustration shows aircraft in- 
secticide application. Shell 
insecticides can also be ap- 
plied with conventional 
ground equipment. 
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Cold 
\ Thom Thar Hills.” 


AND VALLEYS TOO. 


Fertile farms, 
rolling 
ranchlands, 
citrus groves, 
beauteous 
homesites, 
luxurious 
resorts, 
bustling 
businesses, 
excellent schools 
& churches. 


VALLEY 
NATIONAL 


Appraisals 


fer every valuation need 


Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 


Property, cost and 
general accounting. 


Corporation finance. 
Legal requirements. 
Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


LLOYD-THOMAS 


First for Factual appraisals. ; 


a 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 
that by handling the matter in this 
way the following objectives are 
achieved: (1) The customer knows 
that the bank does collect service 
charges; (2) he knows what he 
would be paying if the bank did not 
exempt him from the charge; (3) 
he’s grateful for the special con- 
sideration; (4) he’s proud to be 
complimented on his services to the 
community.” 

Mr. Rast notes that the bank uses 
“your community” rather than “our 
community”’ because some of its un- 
charged accounts are in other places 
in the trade area. 


Caruso 


HE career of a famous person 

can be good material for an ef- 
fective display, as the East River 
Savings Bank of New York City re- 
cently demonstrated. 

Enrico Caruso was the subject. 
Memorabilia of the famous tenor, 
exhibited in windows and showcases 
at the bank’s four Manhattan of- 
fices, included his costumes, lent by 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and 
self-caricatures and albums of Ca- 
ruso’s drawings of his contempora- 
ries. The Museum of the City of 
New York and RCA Victor also 
contributed to the displays. 


This display of Caruso memorabilia at 

the East River Savings Bank, New York, 

includes a shadow box picture of Pas- 

quale I, Simonelli, former vice-presi- 

dent and trustee of the bank, pictures 

of the Caruso family, and books about 
the great tenor 


Cover of a 4-color booklet describing 

this Chicago bank’s investment man- 

agement, agency and custodian services. 

The brochure is for people who “can- 

not or do not wish to devote the time 

required for efficient management of 
their investments” 


East River’s former vice-president 
and trustee, Pasquale I. Simonelli, 
was an intimate friend of the singer. 
Now living in Italy, Mr. Simonelli 
was vice-president of the Italian 
Savings Bank at the time the “Met” 
was trying to sign Caruso, and the 
banker provided a contact with him. 


Sick List 


STATE BANK, Boise, 
Idaho, gets from the city’s two 
hospitals daily a list of patients ad- 
mitted during the previous 24 hours. 
A messenger picks up the lists each 
morning. At the bank they’re typed 
and circulated among the officers. 

A card is sent to any customer or 
friend of any officer whose name 
is on a list, reports Assistant Vice- 
president M. Murray Sheils. Each 
officer initials the name of the per- 
son to whom he wishes a card dis- 
patched. Of course, comments Mr. 
Sheils, the effectiveness of this 
friendly gesture depends on mailing 
the card immediately. 


In Brief 


New Film 

“We Did It Ourselves” is the title 
of a 13%4-minute sound film pro- 
duced with the participation of the 
U. S. Treasury and Department of 
Justice. Released by the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES, especially for use by tele- 
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FIRST...CHECK FIRST 


This sign won first award in the Rotary 

Painted Bulletin Campaign Division of 

the 4th annual local contest sponsored 

by Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc. 


vision stations, it explains the Amer- 
ican people’s part in building the 
most productive economy. There’s 
an introductory message by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Check Promotion 


PARK NATIONAL BANK of Newark, 
O., distributes a little pamphlet, 
“Your Money and You.” It discusses 
budgeting, and suggests building a 
cash reserve in a checking account. 
With each leaflet goes a monthly 
work sheet or 30-day budget. 


Centennial Film 
A documentary movie featuring 


Minnesota and its opportunities for ° 3 
business development and better Who wrote the nation Ss 
living will be produced under the 
auspices of the FIRST NATIONAL b ll 

BANK of Minneapolis for release in new best se er? 
1957. The film is timed for the 
bank’s own centennial and for the 
state’s in 1958. 


Thousands of practical, profit-wise 
industrialists have blazoned their success 
story throughout the new best seller of 
goods and services—the South. Help your 
customers write their own chapter of success 
in the industrial South. First check 

the folks who know the South... 


Tour in Print 


UNION SQUARE SAVINGS BANK, 
New York, issued a folio-size leaflet, 
in three colors, to show depositors 
its services. Entitled “Come Right 
in for a Guided Tour,” the gay folder 
shows a cartoon character escorting 
customers around the bank. On the THE ; NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
front are photos of four typical de- 
positors, each of whom tells why he 
or she is saving. The condition state- THE 


ment appears, rather inconspicu- 
ously, on the center spread. f FIRST \ 


MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank Dept. H-36 
BANK Atlanta 2, Georgia 


ATLANTA My customers won’t judge a book by its cover. 
School Relations 2 What they want is the inside story—so send me 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION facts on: 
reports increasing interest in its : 
school relations program. At ie 
teachers’ invitations, many bankers| , The benk 
are visiting the classrooms and giv- that knows its neighbors peg 2 il le 
ing talks on banking subjects. 
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The New Rand M¢Nally 
International 
Bankers Directory for 


SS) 


Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 

Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

comparison of statements 


Student-Learners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


to another within the bank. The 
work for which the young person 
is to receive preparatory training 
must require a sufficient degree of 
skill to necessitate a substantial 
learning period. The Divisions do 
not issue student-learner certificates 
for a single, routine type of activity, 
such as sorting checks. Nor are 
certificates issued for employment 
as a runner or messenger. 
Therefore, the employer can’t just 
hire a student and put him to work 
for a few hours a week, at less 
than the statutory minimum wage. 
The young person’s job must be 
under a planned program, author- 
ized and approved by a state board 
of vocational education or other 
recognized educational body. The 
program provides for part-time em- 
ployment training, which may be 
scheduled for part of a day or week, 
for alternate weeks, or for other 
limited periods during the year. 


The Time Budget 


Under the program, the student 
usually spends about half his time 
receiving instruction in school; dur- 
ing the other half he is employed 
and receiving training on the job. 
Generally, the combined hours of 
school instruction and employment 
may not exceed 40 a week. In most 
cases, the student alternates on a 
half-day basis between study in 
school and training on the job. The 
student’s school hours would be de- 
voted to the study of technical 
problems in banking and finance, 
as well as to usual academic courses. 

The Divisions’ certificate may be 
issued for a period not to exceed the 
length of one school year. Employ- 
ment training at the special rates 
will not be authorized beyond the 
graduation date of the student. 

A prospective employer can find 
out whether a vocational training 
program has been set up for banks 
in his area by contacting the prin- 
cipal of the local high school. He 
will put the employer in touch with 
the coordinator. A coordinator is 
a school official who is qualified to 
set up and carry out vocational 
training programs. He coordinates 
activities in the classroom with re- 
lated on-the-job training. After the 
bank hires a student-learner, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Select and consult 
an independent 
insurance agent or 


broker as you would 


your doctor or lawyer 


CASUALTY -FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. , 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Gugranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 
coordinator will visit him from time 
to time to check on the progress of 
his work and training. 

If the school has no program, the 
state department of education will 
be able to provide information about 
how to obtain student-learners. 


Fair Standards Protected 


The terms of the regulations gov- 
erning the issuance of student- 
learner certificates are carefully de- 
signed so as to safeguard fair 
standards for experienced workers. 

In accordance with this aim, no 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


129th Annual Report—Year 1955 


Income: 
From transportation of freight, 


passengers, mail, express, etc... 


From other sources—i nterest, 


dividends, rents, etc. ......... 


Total Income 


Expenditures: 


Payrolls, supplies, services, 


Interest, rents and services 
Total Expenditures 


Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds 
and other purposes 


. .$432,061,417 +$53,972,730 


certificates will be issued if it is 
found that employment of student- 
learners would tend to impair or 
depress the wage rates or working 
standards established for expe- 
rienced workers for jobs of a like 
or comparable character, or if the 
employment of a _ student-learner 
would have the effect of displacing 
a. worker employed in the establish- 
ment. 

In addition, the occupational needs 
of the community or industry must 
warrant the training of student- 
learners, and the number of student- 
learners to be employed in one es- 


Comparison 
With 1954 
(+) Increase 
(—) Decrease 


Year 
1955 


8,186,914 — 2,322,488 
$440,248,331 +$51,650,242 


$377,824,149 +$43,634,593 
38,505,400 — 1,374,344 
$416,329,549 +$42,260,249 


$ 23,918,782 +$ 9,389,993 


The improved earnings in 1955 made possible the payment of 
the regular $4.00 per share dividend on Preferred Stock, and an 
increase in the dividend on Common Stock to $2.00 per share. 


During the year the Company successfully completed the re- 


tablishment must not be more than 
a small proportion of its working 
force. 


Obtaining a Certificate 


The bank that wants a student- 
learner certificate should contact 
the Divisions’ nearest regional office 
for an official application form. The 
employer, the school official, and 
the student-learner himself must 
sign this form. The original and 
duplicate of the form are then re- 
turned to the Divisions by the em- 
ployer. 

Among other items, the applica- 
tion form requires the following in- 
formation: A statement outlining 
the vocational training program and 
the processes in which the student- 
learner will be engaged when on the 
job; a statement outlining the school 
instruction directly related to the 
job; and a certification by a school 
official that the student will be re- 
ceiving school instruction and will 
be employed pursuant to a voca- 
tional training program. 

Also required is information on 
the number of workers employed by 
the establishment; the number and 
wage rate of experienced workers 
employed in the job for which the 
student-learner is to be trained; 
and the proposed wage rate of the 
student-learner and how long he will 
be employed at less than the mini- 
mum. 

The employer will be mailed a 
special certificate if the Divisions 
grant the application. Notice also 
will be mailed him if the certificate 
is denied. In some circumstances, 
interested parties will be provided 
an opportunity to present their 
views before a certificate is issued 
or denied. 

The Divisions also send copies of 


financing of roundly $350 million of its debt. As a result there was 
a reduction in net annual interest charges on all debt outstanding 
of approximately $2,700,000. It was the largest refinancing opera- 
tion ever undertaken by an American railroad. 


The Company now proposes, subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval, to exchange outstanding Convertible 4!/.% 
Income Bonds, on which interest is contingent, payable annually, 
for new Convertible 4!/, Debentures, due January |, 2010, bearing 
fixed interest from January |, 1956, payable semi-annually on 
January | and July |. Holders may obtain details by addressing 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 2 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


To handle the increasing volume of business, the Company in 
1955 ordered 3,500 new freight cars and stepped up sharply its 


car repair program. 
President 


the certificate or notice of denial to 
the school official, who is to give 
one copy to the student. 


“If we tried to live within our income 
we’d be poor!” 
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OUR “DEAN” 


LOOKS IN THE 


MAILBAG! 


Of course, they’re 
referring to our 
annual concentrated 
course in banking, 
which many of our 
correspondents have 
used to train their 


future executives. 


We would be glad to send you complete information. Write to Correspondent Bank Division. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
CAPITAL $60,100,000 SURPLUS $180,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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and sntend {0 send someon in 4957 Casher 
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d prove its president 
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For Your 
Correspondent Needs 


For complete correspondent service, get 
in touch with Manufacturers National. 
Our banking offices in Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Melvindale, Pleasant Ridge, 
Redford and Van Dyke combine to pro- 
vide you with prompt, careful handling 
of your every requirement. 


Manufacturers National Bank 


OF DETROIT 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular 25c quarterly 
dividend, payable April 16, 
1956 to shareholders of record 
March 30, 1956. 


L. L. HAWK 


Secretary-Treasurer 


“Shareholders are requested to have 
their shares properly registered on 
the books of the corporation and to 
report any change of address to the 
Secretary of the Corporation at 
Bryan, Ohio, so that they will re- 
ceive an Earnings Statement cover- 
ing the twelve-months’ period ended 
November 30, 1955.” 


March 15, 1956 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


TIME and 


MATURITY CALCULATOR 


—E ANSWER A 


HEINZ SYSTEMS, INC., P. 0. Box 427, Oak Park, Illinois 
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Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types cf passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


homa City. and a bank employee, 
whose hobby is photography, at- 
tended the Junior Livestock Show 
Auction sale at Oklahoma City’s 
Stock Yards Coliseum, and between 
the five of them brought home rib- 
bons, pictures, and many reports of 
outstanding work being done by 
Oklahoma’s farm youth. 

Attending the show were Philip 
J. Rhoads, Hugh Harrell, Haskell 
McClain, and Theron Elder, all 
vice-presidents of the First of Okla- 
homa City. Don Smith, of the bank’s 
bookkeeping department, made the 
pictures. 

The annual Junior Livestock Show, 
which has grown to be one of the 
largest of its type in the nation, is 
held each spring. It is sponsored by 
the Sirloin Club of Oklahoma City, 
is open to members of FFA and 4-H 
Club organizations throughout the 
state. 

It is because of the interest of Mr. 
Rhoads, a director of the Sirloin 
Club, and other Oklahoma business- 
men that the club finances the an- 
nual show. 

Mr. Rhoads and his associates 
purchased on behalf of the First 
National the Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion Barrow, the Reserve Champion 
Duroc, and two steers. 


Ohio BA’s Account Awards 


HE account books kept by Fred- 

erick Isler, a Marion County farm 
boy during his years in high school, 
were chosen as the finest in the 
third annual contest sponsored by 
the Ohio Bankers Association and 
its 624 member banks. 

As a result of his selection, young 
Isler, accompanied by two of his 
classmates and his vocational agri- 
cultural instructor, will be given an 
all-expense-paid trip to the national 
FFA convention in Kansas City next 
fall. 

A total of 27 rural high school 
students from every section of Ohio 
were the winners of district prizes, 
and several hundred other boys won 
local prizes. The district awards 
consisted of $50, $25, and $10 prizes 
in each of nine areas. Local prizes 
were $10 savings accounts. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139; 
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19 omy a Year of decision and action 
in expanding capacity 


Highlights 
Ample Cement Industry capacity for our market will be up 35 million barrels—29% over 
in 1967 1954—pby year end. Of this, 81% million is already in operation. 
1955 1954 
Sales Sales of products and services $39,264,050 $37,215,031 


The 5.5% increase comes from more capacity at two plants and 
slightly higher selling prices. 
1955 1954 
Net income Net income $6,114,674 $5,121,049 
Per common share—including new shares... $2.26 — 
—excluding new shares... $2.50 $2.08* 
Shares outstanding at year end 2,625,000 2,375,000* 


The 19% increase comes from greater sales yield and the start of 
profitable operations at two new plants acquired in 1954. 


*Adjusted to basis of present shares. 
Quarter Current 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Total Annual Rate 


Common On basis of old shares 60c 60c 75c 75c $2.70 $3.00 
Dividends On basis of split shares 24 30 30 1.08 1.20 
New Capacity We will have built nearly 3 million barrels more annual capacity 
by year end—22% more. 


New Capital Common shares were split 2!/-for-1 and 250,000 new shares were 
sold for $8,233,225. We also arranged to borrow an additional $7,500,000 
to be repaid in | to 20 years. 


1966 The cement industry should ship all of its increased production. 
Prospects = Forecast is that all construction will be up except residential, public utility 
and farm. Residential may slip even more than forecast but 

highway building might rise higher. 


During the year Marquette announced major 
expansion programs to meet growing demand, 
as did many other companies in an industry 
that is aggressively building for future de- 
mand. These and other highlights of Marquette 
progress are expanded upon and fully docu- 
mented in our 1955 annual report, which we 
will be pleased to send you on request. 


BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 


December 31 
Assets 1965 1954 
Working capital ....| $ 7,853,750 | $ 7,275,470 
Investments in other 
companies 50,000 50,000 
Other assets 29,154 29,354 
Cash reserve for New plant now under 
expansion 7,384,369 construction in Milwaukee 
Properties, plants & 
equipment—net ..| 38,546,516 | 35,282,530 
Deferred charges... 1,042,691 1,020,623 
Liabilities and $54,906,480 | $43,657,977 


MARQUETTE Cement 


Investments 


Long term debt $10,800,000 | $11,400,000 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Reserves 1,906,887 1,524,810 
Preferred shares and 

premium . 3,726,000 3,780,000 
Common shares ....| 10,500,000 9,500,000 Operating eight cement producing ANNUAL CAPACITY 
Retained net income.| 17,918,443 14,631,242 plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, 13,600,000 barreis 
Additional paid in Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia and some 3,000,000 additional 

10,055,150 2,821,925 —and two more on the way barrels on the way 
$54,906,480 | $43,657,977 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 20 N. WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILL» 
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CREATIVE BANKING AT THE HARRIS 


How your bank 
can get more for its 
“manpower dollars” 


Whether your bank is big or small, you’ve 
got to turn over many dollars many times 
to earn enough to meet your payroll. Man- 
power is expensive. 


So, measuring work loads properly in 
your bank can have an immediately bene- 
ficial effect on your operating picture. 


Without the work-measurement program 
developed at the Harris, we would not have 
been able to plan our manpower require- 
ments as effectively as we do to meet the 
ever increasing work load. 


This Harris Bank program, refined by 
several years of practical operation, is now 
available to our correspondent banks, along 


HARRIS Trust 


with the necessary information and forms 
to help them use it to their advantage. 


One Harris Trust correspondent, which 
installed such a program recently, already 
finds it is saving time in its bookkeeping 
department —resulting in a sizable economy 
for the bank. 


Sharing our experience with banking as- 
sociates is part and parcel of Creative Bank- 
ing at the Harris. ‘‘Creative Banking”’ 
means a constant application of “‘the vision 
to see, the background to understand, and 
the will to act’? in behalf of Harris cus- 
tomers across the nation. 


Would you like to know more about our 
work-measurement program, or other Crea- 
tive Banking services at the Harris? We 
invite your inquiry. 


| 


‘ 


Organized as 
N. W. Harris & Co., 1882 
Incorporated 1907 


fe: 


and BANK 


115 W. MONROE STREET 
Member Federal Reserve System .. . 


CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


NYSBA Offers Bank Courses 


HE New York State Bankers As- 
will hold an “on cam- 
pus” educational program for bank- 
ing executives at Cornell and Syra- 
cuse universities during the summer 
of 1956, according to Executive Vice- 
president Albert L. Muench. 

Dates for the schools are: The 
Bankers School of Public Relations, 
Syracuse University, July 22-27; and 
the Bankers School of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, August 
19-24. 

At the School of Public Relations, 
banking executives will be shown 
the latest in merchandising and 
sales techniques, as well as the 
proper handling of personnel, cus- 
tomer and community relations. The 
faculty is composed of university 
professors and key specialists from 
the business world. 

The Bankers School of Agricul- 
ture has been acclaimed as one of 
the most unusual management train- 
ing programs in business today. 

The courses of instruction at both 
schools consist of two summer ses- 
sions of one week’s duration each. 
Successful completion. of the full 
term of study including extension 
work, where required, and field trips 
as necessary, is required. 


New Business Opportunities 


representatives are 
able to obtain new bank cus- 
tomers from many businesses and 
professions in addition to the farmers 
by virtue of their many outside ac- 
tivities, Abram Z. Gottwals, chair- 
man, Agricultural Committee, Mary- 
land Bankers Association, said re- 
cently in a discussion of the func- 
tion of a farm service department. 
“In each rural community you will 
find farm supply, farm machinery 
dealerships, farm service agencies, 
food producers and canners, with 
personnel who are also good poten- 
tial customers,” he said. “The coun- 
try merchant and the livestock 
dealers are lucrative sources of new 
accounts, both from the standpoint 
of deposits and loans.” 

Mr. Gottwals, who is farm rep- 
resentative, First National Bank of 
Southern Maryland, Upper Marl- 
boro, also emphasized the assistance 
that the farm representative of a 
large city bank can give to corre- 
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( IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 


INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


zx 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia’s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 
Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 37 offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $21,205,712.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $21,000,000.00 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $7,233,000.00 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


RANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). 
BOGOTA (6), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciicuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medeli{n (3), Monteria, 
Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 

Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 


New York Representative — Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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spondent banks, particularly in the 
field of credit file compilation and in 
establishing avenues for new busi- 
ness. 


Farm Surplus Outlook 


HE surplus of farm products can 

be expected to more than double 
by 1965 if present production and 
consumption trends continue, con- 
clude professors John D. Black of 
Harvard University and James T. 
Bonnen of Michigan State College 
in a statistical report issued by the 
agriculture committee of the Na- 


tional Planning Association.* The 
report, A Balanced United States 
Agriculture in 1965, is a summary 
of a comprehensive analysis of U. 8S. 
agricultural trends. 

The authors estimate, on the basis 
of these trends, an 8.8% surplus of 
farm products in 1965, compared to 
the 1955 excess of about 4%. They 
make a continuation of the present 
genera! program of price supports 
and production controls one of their 
basic assumptions. They point out 
also that without production con- 
trols the surplus would amount to a 
great deal more, and that “holding 


YOU CAN BANK ON 


to help you win and hold 


checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 


check sets in the field . . 


. and still cost less. 


Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND 
customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks 


S We help you 
SELL them 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 


Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 


More popular with Customers 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


price supports at high levels works 
in exactly the opposite direction 
from that needed.” 


*1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


William H. Allen, formerly New Jer- 
sey’s Secretary of Agriculture, has ac. 
cepted the chairmanship of the Com. 
mittee on Agriculture of the New Jer. 
sey Bankers Association. Mr. Allen is a 
director of the Trenton Trust Company, 
and has served as a member of the 
NJBA’s Committee on Agriculture since 
his retirement. In photograph, left to 
right, W. J. Kinnamon, NJBA presi- 
dent and_ executive vice - president, 
Hunterdon County National Bank, 
Flemington; Mr. Allen; and C. A, 
Eaton, Jr., NJBA_ vice-president and 
vice-president, Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, New Jersey 


“Using Your Bank”’ 


NNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 

TION, in cooperation with Penn- 
sylvania State University, has just 
published “Using Your Bank,” a 
book for high school and college 
courses in economics, banking, com- 
mercial subjects, and mathematics. 
The author is Dr. George L. Leffler, 
professor of finance at the Penn 
State College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Tue 40-page text has six chapters, 
covering checking services, savings 
accounts, safe deposit, lending, trust, 
and other banking services. The 
book is a sequel to “Your Bank,” 
also by Dr. Leffler, which appeared 
in 1952. 

PBA is suggesting the new book 
for distribution by its members to 
schools, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, 
hotels, clubs, customers, libraries, 
and other community points. 
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4 important ways to rate a drive-in window 


(AND HOW THE MOSLER PICTURE WINDOW MEASURES UP TO THEM.) 


1. How well can customer and teller see each other and 
talk? This is important. It’s the reason Henry Dreyfuss and 
Mosler engineers evolved the “Picture Window” concept 
... With its modern, open look that seems so much more 


2. How accessible and safe is deposit unit for 
customer’s hand? Mosler’s is shown above. 
Note how it slides out at the touch of a single 
push button by teller, opens its cover to a 
convenient 45° angle and allows customer 
to reach into it (without wrist contortions, or 
fear of sudden closure). This is the most 
readily accessible unit of its kind. Safest, too. 


Like to know more important reasons why 
the Mosler Picture Window is America’s finest 
and most practical equipment for drive-in 
banking? Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


3. How much assurance is there against money 
errors or losses? There’s plenty with the Mosler 
Picture Window. Note that lid of deposit unit 
is of clear-vue bullet-proof glass. This keeps 
money and checks in view of customer at 
all times, yet protected from wind and other 
hazards. There is virtually no chance of 
money blowing away or getting out of sight. 


NAME 


* Mosler Safe 
os er ae e Since 1848 ADDRESS 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


. Mosler 


built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


May 1956 


personal and inviting .. . puts both teller and customer 
so completely at ease. Actually, they see and talk with 
each other so naturally that neither is even conscious of 
the clear-vue bullet-proof glass between them. 


4. How much usable counter space is there 
inside window? Take a look above. Note that 
all (not just part) of the Mosler counter is 
usable for change machines and other equip- 
ment. No space-wasting cutaway here... 
no ‘“‘angled-in”’ counters to steal needed work 
area. And note the two big cash drawers for 
coins, bills, storage. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. B-35 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features 
of Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible. 
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tbe Tells Buses 


OF DISTINCTION 


NO. | TELLERS BUS EQUIPPED 


WITH COIN CONTROL 


VAULT STORAGE LOCKER 
EQUIPPED WITH 
THE STOKES SYSTEM COIN 
CONTROL 


or 
THE STOKES SYSTEM 


POST OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE 3 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


tion of the House Appropriations 
Committee to end the present sys- 
tem of using depository bonds to off- 
set the costs to banks of cashing 
Government checks at special bank- 
ing facilities at military installa- 
tions and in District of Columbia 
banks. 

The committee suggested banks 
should charge nondepositors for 
cashing checks. 


Supervisory Pay Boost 


It appeared that the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee 
was finally getting around to tak- 
ing up the House-passed bill raising 
the salaries’ of Federal supervisory 
officials, along with those of top 
Federal officials. 

Hearings on this bill were sched- 
uled for late April or early this 
month, with final action possible 
late in the present session. 

There follows a table listing the 
present annual salaries, those voted 
in the bill passed last year by the 
House, and the salaries proposed by 
the pending Senate committee ex- 
ecutive pay boost bill, for the prin- 
cipal Federal bank supervisory of- 
ficials. 

Thus it will be seen that the sal- 
ary increases proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee are higher than those 
voted last year by the House. 

However, the Federal Reserve 
would still be “downgraded” com- 
pared to officials of comparable 
statutory authority. For instance, 
the Treasury Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs under the Senate 
bill would be paid $22,500 annually, 
compared with $21,000 for the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Each agency was asked to com- 
ment about the level of salaries pro- 
posed in the two bills. 

“When the Federal Reserve Board 
was established in 1913 as an inde- 


pendent agency, ...’”’ observed Chair- 
man Martin of the Board, “Congress 
recognized the importance of this 
responsibility by providing compen- 
sation for Board members equa! to 
that of heads of departments.” Mr, 
Martin further observed that both 
the Douglas and Patman reports on 
their respective monetary studies of 
1950 and 1952 recommended that 
the salary of the Reserve Board 
chairman be raised to a parity with 
Cabinet members. Under both House 
and Senate bills the salary of a 
member of the Cabinet would be 
raised to $25,000, compared with the 
$21,000 proposed in the Senate bill 
for the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Graduated 
Corporation Tax 


Banks, along with all corpora- 
tions, would be subjected to changes 
proposed in the corporation income 
tax structure. 

One bill, proposed by Senator Ful- 
bright, would tax the first $25,000 
of corporation income 22% instead 
of 30%, as at present. It would set 
the surtax at 31% on all income 
above $25,000, instead of 22% as at 
present. 

Another bill would provide for a 
graduated corporation income tax 
applied in a manner similar to the 
“progressive” income tax on indi- 
viduals. 

For the present session, neither 
proposal has much apparent chance. 

On the other hand, the “gradu- 
ated” or “progressive” income tax 
idea for corporations is something 
which, in a hospitable political cli- 
mate, might ultimately have con- 
siderable attraction. In the first 
place, if ‘progressive’ rates are as- 
sessed upon individual income, why 
not also on corporation income? 
With a multitude of uninformed 
voters, this might roll up some po- 
litical mileage. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 


Present and Proposed Annual Salaries 


Official 

Comptroller 

FDIC Chairman 
FDIC Director 

FR Board Chairman 
Members, FR Board 


$16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 


Present Pay 


Senate Bill 
$20,500 
21,000 
20,500 
241,000 
20,500 


House Bill 
$20,000 
20,500 
20,000 
20,500 
20,000 
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Attract new a will built 


Are your endorsements 


“well led? — 
on we traveled 


returned checks as 


easy to read as this? 


New Cummins 


Dubl-CC-Endorser insures 


your endorsement 


being clear and readable 


on every check 


Your endorsement can be placed where the proof machine endorsing 
attachments used by large correspondents or Feds will not mark over it 
and this is the machine that does It! It's the sure way to keep your en 

dorsement from being covered up a daily problem on returned items. 
You can actually see how the Cummins Dub!-CC-Endorser prints at the 
end of the check, leaving the center clear for other endorsements. ..the 
location where all attachments on other conventional endorsers will be 
sure to mark. Dubl-CC endorsements can always beclearly read. Even 
in cases of five or more endorsements, and even if one of them should 
mark over your endorsement on the end, Cummins printing press sharp 

ness will.allow the reading of your endorsement instantly, without resort 

ing to colored filters, magnifying glasses, or other desperation measures. 
Fast, too... handles 400 checks per minute—automatically. This machine 
can save hours of valuable executive time every week fora very few min 

utes of clerical labor for operating it. Write today for free literature and 
complete information on the new Cummins Dubl-CC-Endorser, or call 
your Cummins representative for a demonstration. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS ox SINCE 1887 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 


A division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 4740 North Ravenswood Avenue ® Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Ry 
How Long 


Should Records be Kept? 
this FREE 


booklet tells 


Now 

available— 

our Manual of Re- 

cord Storage Practice 

with Retention Periods for 

general business and banks. It 

tells a simplified story of record 

procedure and an easy-to-do 

storage plan for inactive records. 

A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 

EVERY BUSINESS. For your 

FREE copy, Clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. B-5 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
for 5 months 


Six pages of brief, practical, 
up-to-the-minute news on bank- 
ing and finance every month. 


Get this SPECIAL 5-month in- 
troductory subscription NOW 
(regularly $3.50), by sending 
only $1.00 to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


| both Houses. 
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In the second place, many small 
corporations might derive the hope 


| that a graduated income tax would 


shift some of their Federal tax bur- 


| dens on to the bigger corporations. 
| In this way they might be enticed 
| to support the idea just as many 
| well-meaning, ‘‘liberal-minded” mid- 
| dle class persons were encouraged 


to desist originally from opposition 
to “progressive” personal income 


| taxation. 


| Approve "FHA" Expansion 


Except for one or two provisions, 


| Congress is generally sympathetic 
| to the proposals of Ezra T. Benson, 


Secretary of Agriculture, to broaden 
generally the powers of the Farmers 
Home Administration to make loans, 
to insure loans, to refinance loans, 


| and to extend Government credit in 
| the agricultural field. (For an an- 
| alysis of these proposals see the 

April issue of BANKING, page 154.) 


One of Mr. Benson’s proposals is 
definitely opposed in the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. That is to 
permit “FHA,” as the department 
calls Farmers Home Administration, 
to make loans to part-time farmers. 
The Senate committee is inclined to 


be favorable. The House committee, | 


however, would be disposed to sup- 
port basic principles of the present 
“FHA” laws to shift Government 
borrowers into private banks or 
Farm Credit Administration agen- 


cies, after an initial resort to | 


“FHA,” contrary to Administration 
aims to encourage resort to Gov- 
ernment. 

However, plans to broaden “FHA” 
power to make, insure, and refinance 
indebtedness are generally favored 
by the committees on agriculture of 
These committees 
planned to take up the Benson 
“FHA” amendments after the “soil 


bank” farm subsidy bill had been | 
| disposed of. 


Housing Apathy 

Prior to the sharp tightening of 
credit which led to the rise in Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rates, Con- 
gress in general was apathetic about 
housing legislation, except for the 
few members who have generally 
been preoccupied with the subject. 

The necessity for making credit 


more scarce is expected, of course, | 


to work toward restriction of mort- 


| gage credit and thus jeopardize the 


SERVING 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 


that pleases 


We at American Security always welcome 
inquiries from correspondent 

and other friends who need speedy 
answers to problems arising in 
Washington. Pleasant personal service 

is yours to use; put us to work. 


Vv 
American Security 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation over 65 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 
assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
Head Office - - LIMA 


83 Offices Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 SURPLUS - S/.68,967,547.69 
“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


Scudder Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Stevens == 


New York 22, New York 


ee Cl k 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
ar : ; Chicago 3, Illinois 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
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hopes of officials for a housing con- 
struction volume of some 1,200,000 
units this calendar year. At least 
the Capitol Hill advocates of hous- 
ing construction will apprehend such 
a consequence of credit restriction. 

It is, therefore, possible that the 
apathy about housing legislation 
may disappear and there will be a 
pronounced drive to make credit 
easier through opening up the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
as a channel to provide mortgage 
credit. 


Moderate Program 

The House Veterans Committee 
also proposed to kill the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program and 
require the VA to utilize all its 
available appropriated funds for VA 
direct loans. A further provision of 
the House Veterans Committee bill 
was that $500,000,000 of National 
Service Life Insurance trust funds 
should be used to buy VA loans 
where discounts were high. 

While it is difficult to assess pros- 
pects in view of the apathy toward 
housing legislation, a few tentative 
conclusions are: 


(1) Federal National Mortgage 
Association. Congress probably will 
retreat somewhat from making this 
a true “secondary market” inde- 
pendent of the Treasury, but prob- 
ably will not go to the other ex- 
treme of making FNMA a conduit 
for Treasury support of Govern- 
ment-sponsored housing liens. 


(2) FHA Title I. Congress prob- 
ably will continue this temporarily 
for two years but will not boost both 
maximum insurance and the term of 
the insured loan. 


(3) Public housing as finally 
adopted will probably run between 
35,000 and 50,000 units per year for 
two more years. 


(4) “Elderly housing.” Congress 
probably will provide some form of 
special housing assistance, through 
insurance or direct loans, for hous- 
ing the aged. 

(5) College housing will be ex- 
panded. 


(6) FHA will get whatever addi- 
tional authority it needs to insure 
loans. 

(7) Military housing probably 
will be extended temporarily for a 
year or so instead of being made 
permanent, as the Administration 
asked. 
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FROM ITS 1955 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Operations of Gulf Oil in 1955 reached new 

‘highs, with marked improvement over 
1954. Crude production was up 16%; re- 
finery runs were 9% greater; and refined 
oil sales rose 6%. 


Financial results kept pace with record 
operations. Revenues were 11% greater 
and earnings 19% over 1954, with all 
major geographic areas contributing to 
the improvement. 


Salient facts from our 1955 Report are 
presented below. 


FINANCIAL 
1955 


Net Income—Total Amount $ 218,064,000 $ 182,813,000 


Net Income—Per Share* $8.19 


$6.87 


Cash Dividends Paid—Total Amount $ 57,458,000 $ 49,087,000 


Cash Dividends Paid—Per Share** $2.25. 
Stock Dividends Paid 4% 


$2.00 
4% 


Net Working Capital (current assets less current liabilities).. $ 489,526,000 $ 391,636,000 
Long-Term Debt $ 175,461,000 $ 182,506,000 
Net Sales and Other Operating Revenues $1,895,670,000 $1,705,329,000 
Capital Expenditures (for properties, plants,and related assets) $ 274,480,000 $. 292,032,000 


Depletion, Depreciation, Amortization, and Retirements 


(Non-cash charges ) $ 162,626,000 $ 143,594,000 
Total Assets : $2,160,821,000 $1,969,052,000 


*Based on 26,628,067 shares outstanding at end of 1955 
**Quarterly dividend raised from 50¢ to 62¥2¢ per share in September, 1955 


OPERATING DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 
1955 
Net Crude Oil Produced 886,186 
Refinery Runs 587,867 
Products Sold 600,956 


1954 
763,222 
536,679 
565,140 


(For a copy of Gulf’s 1955 Annual Report, write to the Secretary, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) 
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Which coin-changer 


best suits your needs? 


BANTAM COIN HOLDER 


Handsome, modern design typifies all MP models. 
Designed for speed, accuracy and simplicity of operation so you can give 
faster customer service. Parts and workmanship guaranteed. 

MP Jr. Coin-Changer. Over 5,000 in use today, in all 48 states. Sturdy aluminum with handsome 


grey hammertone finish. Removable tray with inside storage box. Capacity $125—pennies through 
half-dollars. Size: 8”x10”x6%4”. Weighs 9 Ibs. Rubber feet protect counters. $63 plus tax. 


MP Bantam Coin-Changer. Space saving version of MP Jr. without removable top tray. Capacity $125 
(1¢ to 50¢). 6”x5”x10”. 8 Ibs. $49.50 plus tax. 


MP Coin-Master. A completely automatic changer. Features new 19-key keyboard that is quick and 
easy to use. Make any change instantly by pressing 1 or 2 keys. Sturdy aluminum with handsome 
grey hammertone finish. Rust-proof steel parts. Capacity $100. 18 Ibs. 11%2”x12”x9”. Tilt cup or 
roll-out either side. Rubber feet protect counters. $245 plus tax. ‘ 


MP Coin-Holder. Sturdy aluminum with handsome grey hammertone finish. Holds almost 2 rolls of 
each type coin. Top section holds 10 silver dollars. Capacity, $80. 5%” x6%4"x5”. 4 Ibs. Rubber feet 
protect counters. $11.95. 


Write for descriptive literature and name of nearest dealer 


Modern Products...Moderate Prices 
METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 


Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 
Mobiie-Home Agency 

Insurance Consultant To 
Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 
Program is the Backbone 
of Mobilehome inancing 


\/[ oBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 
Specialized Insurance Coverages to 


Combined Additional 
Coverages 

Collision, including Trip 
Collision 

SKIP Coverages and Single 
Interest Collision 

Group and Individual Credit- 
Life, Accident and Health 


Representing major stock Specialty com- 
panies, we provide the flexibility and 
special experience to assure a sound in- 
surance program for clients who are dis- 
counting mobilehome paper. 

Complete coverages with nation-wide 
protection and claim service provide the 
assurance of protection of your portfolio. 


Your inquiry concerning Mobilehome 
Financing-Insurance will receive our 
prompt attention. 


INSURANCE 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 
Insuring Mobilehomes From Coast to Coast is our only business 


MOBILE-HOME AGENCY, INC. Keeler Building, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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bank chain 


Recruitment and 


Training Problem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


ciates and surroundings. Banks 
should discover their strong points 
and dwell on these and not let sup- 
posed weaknesses dominate the pub- 
lic’s concept of a bank. 

(5) Banks do not merchandise 
their opportunities properly on the 
campus. The survey shows that 
only about 15% of the bankers ques- 
tioned were encouraged to enter 
banking by school placement offi- 
cers. Bankers should encourage col- 
leges to have more and better in- 
dustry orientation courses and 
should participate in these courses 
to explain banking and its advan- 
tages as a career. 


Definite Program Needed 


(6) Banks do not do a uniformly 
good job of training. Many pro- 
grams are “stop gap” and so com- 
pletely lacking in pattern, as re- 
vealed by the survey, that they don’t 
deserve the respectability of the 
name. Many are just new versions 
of the familiar practice of job ro- 
tation and moving people as condi- 
tions require and permit. Banks 
should have a definite program of 
progress—salarywise and responsi- 
bilitywise — which should carry on 
even after the trainee becomes an 
officer. 

These seem to me to be the les- 
sons learned. Although many of the 
problems are not new, they are most 
certainly ever-present. What we do 
about correcting them will deter- 
mine to a great extent how well 
banking will keep pace with the ex- 
panding economy of our nation. 

The work of the committee is con- 
tinuing with the hope of aiding in 
the job of establishing proper liai- 
son with educators and educational 
institutions and with the hope of 
developing a typical training pro- 
gram (for officer material) which 
might serve as a guide or check list 
for those who are interested. 


Perhaps the Russian newspaper 
that says we are a warlike nation 
has been reading what the Demo- 
crats and Republicans say about 
each other in an election year. 
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Get the facts ... about the 
only Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries labeled AFTER-HOUR 


A BANKING SERVICE 


THAT NEVER STOPS 


When customers need deposit service at night ... over week-ends... 

or on holidays ... they need it URGENTLY. For best customer relations 
it is important that you provide the safest and most convenient service 
available. Only Diebold After-Hour Depositories are labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for antifishing-trapping protection, 


Let us assist you in planning a certified after-hour deposit service 

that will attract customers . . . profitably. Take advantage of Diebold’s 
experience gained from helping thousands of banks provide successful 
services for receiving bag and envelope deposits. Complete facilities of the 
world’s largest bank-protection-engineering organization available 
without obligation. Call your local Diebold representative, 

or mail this coupon today. 


N-325-DI 


QUESTION 


Diebold, Inc. 


PROTECTED BY 915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 


DEPOSITORIES. ® Gaited 

Please send full details about your 

U-L labeled After-Hour Depositories. 


Bank 


915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. Individual 
Canton 2, Ohio 
Street 
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you, 


Mr. Banker— 


.-. have a lot in common with The Home Insurance agent in your 
community. 


You both do business with the same people. You both sell security, 
service and financial good health. 


This adds up, doesn’t it? 


This advertisement appears in color: 


American Home—June «+ Better Homes and Gardens—June Nation's Business—June 
Town Journal—June + Business Week—May 5 +» Newsweek—May 14 + Time—May 14 
U.S. News & World Report—May 25 
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Mortgage Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 


their need by large-scale builders, 
the growing dependence of each 
upon the other was covered in full. 
The discussions were under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, The National 
Association of Home Builders, and 
House and Home magazine. 

The lender’s viewpoint was not 
neglected, for good design and good 
construction are an integral part of 
a sound loan, but lenders came in 
for their share of questioning for 
holding back approval of loans to 
finance advanced designs in homes 
which project the architect’s phi- 
losophy of creating for the new “way 
of life,” demanded by 1956’s modern 
home buyers. 


New Mortgage Facility 


Tue Investors Central Management 
Corporation, a new type of mortgage 
facility, has been organized by a 
nationwide syndicate of mortgage 
companies to make investment in 
home mortgages convenient, eco- 
nomical, and profitable for founda- 
tions, trusts, pension funds, and 
other investors, according to Miles 
L. Colean, chairman. 

In addition to Mr. Colean, Wash- 
ington economist and chairman, of- 
ficers of the company include: Paul 
P. Swett, Jr., former vice-president 
and treasurer of the Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company, executive vice- 
president; Arthur Viner, formerly 
secretary of the National Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Committee, 
vice-president; and Carl O. Olsen, 
former comptroller of the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mortgage Loan Short Course 


HE University of Illinois Small 
Homes Council will offer. again this 
summer its annual course for mort- 
gage lenders on recent developments 
in home building. The course in- 
cludes land planning; architectural 
design; specifications for construc- 
tion; contract documents; and de- 
tailed information on materials and 
supplies used in home construction. 
It will include field trips to research 
houses and studies of homes under 
construction. Dates: July 9-18. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition April 10, 1956 


Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CHESSER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 

J. D. FarRRINGTON 
Chairman of the Board, 

, Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 

MARSHALL FIELD, JR. 
Editor and Publisher, 

Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGAN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

Wa rer M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 

Henry P. IsHamM 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNowLson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

HomER J. 
President 

Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 

BenTLEY G. McCtoup 
Banker 

Harry C. MurpPuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oates, JR. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 


President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 


GILBERT H. ScRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. Douctas STUART 


Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WARE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


RoserT E. WILSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


RoBerT E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 4 ‘ 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 
Other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected, but not Barned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Bills Payable 
Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 
Deposits of Public Funds 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 526,848, 978.18 
1,748, 307,566.85 
178, 148, 903.82 


$ 572,877,635.90 
720, 918, 982.85 
165, 288,921.20 
1,357,925, 517.68 
1,406,636. 71 
6,300, 000.00 
2,412, 427.63 
7,488, 738.36 
1,012, 187.24 


$2, 835, 631,047.57 


$ 100,000,000.00 
110,000, 000.00 
9,151,143.10 

3, 798, 923.70 
2,000, 000.00 
31,919, 023.57 

123, 000, 000.00 
2,445, 625.63 


2, 453, 305, 448. 85 
10,882.72 
$2, 835,631, 047.57 


United States Government obligations carried at $346,773,750.28 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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BUILDS CHARACTER 


Vacation Clubs 
good for everyone 


... your community 
... your customers 
... your institution ! 


In today’s hurry-up world, vacations are a necessity. Yet many 
budgets can’t stand the strain of fixed home expenses and added 
vacation costs. 


That’s why more and more people are turning to Vacation 
Clubs. Putting aside a small amount each week is easy . . . and 
before they know it, they have the extra vacation money they 
need. 


By helping people in your community save with a Vacation 
Club, you help promote extra business for your institution. 
Members get acquainted with your staff on their regular weekly 
visits and become good prospects for all your other services. 


May we send you samples of what others are doing to promote 
new business through Vacation Clubs? Simply drop us a note 
on your business letterhead. 


Christmas Club - Vacation Clubs - School Savings - All-Purpose Clubs + Tax Clubs 


Christmas 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


Kt Corporation PAY MENT 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawll | 25 


DUE THIS WEEK;% 
¢ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


Consults Women on Houses 


Hura Avministrator has | 
requested ideas on home construc- | 
tion from “the ladies.’’ Since it is | 


expected that $100-billion will be 
spent for housing during the next 
decade, and the Federal Government 
will be called upon to insure or 
guarantee loans to finance this, the 
advice of the housewife is sought 
to reflect needs for housing design 


in the rapidly changing mode of 


modern life. 


Home Repair Loan Guide 


ry 
| IMING with the pronouncement 
“1956, the Year to Fix,” a new 


service booklet Guide to Home Im- | 


provement Loans, has been prepared 
by The Woman’s Home Companion. 

Inquire of Mrs. Ellen Langdon, 
merchandising editor, Woman’s 


Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave- | 


nue, New York 19. 


Urban Mortgage Lending 


NEW study on mortgage lending 
experience has been published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, entitled, Urban 
Mortgage Lending: Comparative 
Markets and Experience. 


New York’s Redevelopment 


N EW YorRK CITy’s slum clearance 
program includes 10 projects ac- 
tively under way and six in the final 
planning stage, rivaling in scope any 
undertaking ever made in the re- 
building of a great city. Slum prop- 


erties covering 338 acres will be | 
cleared and rebuilt by an investment | 
of more than $500,000,000, more | 
than two-thirds provided by private | 


funds. 


This epoch-making undertaking is | 
the subject of a brochure issued | 


recently by The Bowery Savings 


Bank of New York City in its series | 


called Bowery Briefs on subjects 


dealing with matters of special in- | 


terest to its 500,000 depositors. 


“This Is the FHA” 


A NEW booklet, This Is the FHA, | 


describing the FHA insurance pro- 
grams, is available at nominal cost 


from the U. S. Government Printing | 


Office. It describes insured loans 
under Title I and Title II. 
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best Posting Trays ond 


“= 


\ Stands have always come 
from LeFebune...and always will! 


EXTRA COMPRESSION 
CONDITIONS SHEETS 
AND GIVES ADDED 
FIRE PROTECTION 


COMPRESSORS EXACT 
SHEET SIZE 


MAGIC KEY 
FOR TWO-WAY 


CAPACITY CONTROL AUTOMATIC 


THREE POSITION 
OFFSET RAIL 


AUTOMATIC 


T POSITIONING 
SIGNATURE 


CARD FILES 


TWO-WAY 
PULL OUT SHELF 
ADJUSTABLE 
STAND HEIGHT 


ADJUSTABLE 
LOAD CONTROL 


PROJECTING CROSSBAR 
ENTIRELY ELIMINATED 


FREE- ROLLING CASTERS WITH 
BALL BEARING SWIVEL AND AXLE 


Le fFebure 


ON THE NEw STAND 
LOW FOR POSTING--HIGH FOR REFERENCE 


Built sturdily to last longer. Ease of operation 


improves employee morale. From the world’s 


Ask for 
Demonstration 


Representatives 
in Most 
Principal Cities 
L£ chwte CORPORATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


largest manufacturer of posting trays and stands. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
_ 
MAGIC KEY TRAY -BINDER 
| 
| 
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United States Post 
Office, Detroit, Mich. 


Lighting Scheme 
designed and specified by 
Leonard Gussow, 
Consulting Engineer of 
Detroit, Mich. 


W. D. Gale Company 
Electrical Contractors 


Showing 25 years of progress 
from an inefficient incandescent 
cove lighting installation to a 
combination of Rambusch 
Medium Downlites and Day- 
Brite #891 40 series cove strips. 
There ore 100 Rambusch 
lighting representatives in the 
country—one of them is near 
you and anxious fo serve you. 


RAMBUSCH 


DESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS 
40 W. 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


Broader Stock 
Ownership 


ANY more people should own 
stock, and programs to pro- 
mote share ownership must be ac- 
companied by educational efforts, 
says the first report of the Research 
Committee of the Dartmouth Eco- 


| nomic Council. 


The study, “Broadening the Base 
of Stock Ownership,” is the result 
of a year’s research by a group of 


| New York businessmen under the 


guidance of the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration at Dart- 
mouth College. The committee com- 
prises members of the school 
faculty; the Council is one of several 
similar groups sponsored by colleges 


' and universities with grants from 
| the Committee for Economic Devel- 


opment and the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The Committee’s belief that com- 
mon stock ownership should be 
wider follows its conclusion that 
there are “substantial advantages 
accruing to individuals, business 
firms, and the country” from broad 
distribution. Promotional activity 


| toward this end should be supported 
| by efforts to tell the prospective 


owner about the nature of his posi- 
tion as a capitalist, the possible 
risks, and the kinds of surveillance 
needed to benefit from the invest- 
ment. 

“There is widespread evidence of 
ignorance among all groups about 
the subject of stock ownership,” 
says the report. The New York 
Stock Exchange’s “Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan,” it asserts, is not reach- 
ing a new market, “as indicated by 
the fact that seven out of 10 current 
MIP subscribers owned stock pre- 


| viously. 


“Our conclusion in favor of broad- 
ening the base of stock ownership 
does not deny the possible disad- 
vantages and difficulties associated 
with attracting additional large 
numbers of people into stock owner- 
ship,” the study asserts. “The sub- 
stantial risks of loss of capital in 
periods of falling stock prices and 
of public reaction whenever secur- 
ities values fall need to be thor- 
oughly recognized and accounted 
for in efforts to broaden share 
ownership.” 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
126% Consecutive Dividend 


31 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 25 
to shareholders of 
record March 29, 
1956. 


ROBERT LADD, 


Secretary 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
for 5 months 


It's published the 15th of 
every month, in six easy-to-read 
pages bringing you brief, prac- 
tical, up-to-the-minute news on 
banking and finance, plus opin- 
ions of experts. 


Regularly, a subscription to 
the banking profession is $3.50 
a year (others $5.00), but you 
can get this special five-month 
introductory subscription NOW 
by sending only $1.00 to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 
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CERTAINLY, one of the most important 
decisions in any bank’s modernization 
program is the bank vault door. Yet it’s 
probably the easiest on which to reach 
agreement. 

For one bank vault door has become 
virtually the symbol of the modern bank- 
ing office to customers as well as bankers. 


It is, of course, the Mosler Century Vault 
Door, which was developed a little over 
two years ago by Mosler engineers and 
Henry Dreyfuss. Since then it has been the 
almost instinctive choice of the most for- 
ward-looking bank officials and architects 


RTMETMOSLER SAFE COMPANY, 


y) 


in America, and has inspired many to 
choose as its location the most conspicuous 
place in the bank. For no other vault door 
made combines so uniquely a look of 
startling modern magnificence . . . with a 
look of traditional security so impressive 
to customers. 

And, of course, no other vault door is a 
Mosler . . . the most famous and respected 
name in bank equipment for over a century. 
Would you like more information about 
this famous vault door? Write or wire The 
Mosler Safe Company, Dept. B-34, 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


May 1956 


NOTE The distinguished modern day gate inside 
the Century Vault Door, and how impressively 
the great bolts and intricate time-locks are 
shown. A wide diversity of distinctive archi- 
traves is available, to fit into your plans or those 
of your architect. 
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The Treasury Building Gets a Name 


that the Treasury Build- 
ing should show the name of 
its occupant over its entrances, Sec- 
retary Humphrey was surprised to 
learn that there is no clear indica- 
tion of what name the Congress 
wanted to give the department when 
it created it in 1789. Should it be 
“Department of the Treasury,” 
“Treasury Department,’ or what? 
Learning of Mr. Humphrey’s quan- 
dary, the Associated Press invited 
the public to submit names for the 
building. Since then the Treasury’s 
mailbags have been laden with 
scores of suggestions. 

From California came the sugges- 
tion that the building be called Ye 
Old Greenback Bowl, Moments to 
Remember, or the Wampum Build- 
ing. The police chief in Fleming- 
ten, N. J., advised calling it Bank 
of America. From New England, the 
Midwest and the South came such 
offerings as United Nations Mint, 
U. S. Gibraltar, Cache Building, 
Purse of the U. S. A., Monetarium, 
and Midas House. Other names sub- 


mitted were: Currency Corridors, 
Robbers Roost, Bonanza, Treasure 
Isle, Piggy Bank Building, Hall of 
Finance, Key of the World, and the 
Shake, Rattle and Roll Building. 
Some would name the edifice after 
Alexander Hamilton, George Hum- 
phrey, or Richard Nixon. Others 
favor Nil Desperandum, Chary, Fi- 
delity. House, American Tragedy, or 
Greenback Hope. 

The name finally decided upon is— 
“The Treasury Department.” 

The present Treasury Building is 


one of the nation’s historic edifices. 
Its two predecessors were burned, 
one by accident and the other by 
the British. The building we see 
today was designed by Robert Mills 
in 1836. Construction was not com- 
pleted until Grant’s Administration, 
Grant’s inaugural ball was held in 
the ornate marble Cash Room and 
other parts of the then still unfin- 
ished north wing. During the Civil 
War the building was a military 
strong point. During World War I 
troops were quartered there. 


The world is full of people who 
know exactly how the United States 
should spend its money. 


Walking is the best exercise in 
the world, if you can find any place 
to do it. 


With an election coming, a good 
many courageous candidates will 
come out boldly for good weather, 
eight hours sleep, and fresh eggs. 


A French prime minister should 
not think of getting married until 
he gets a steady job. 


Why is it that spring fever makes 
a man put his feet on the desk and 
rest, but it makes a woman clean 
house and move everything. 


A go-getter is a person who can 
get his elbows on each arm of his 
theater chair. 


“THIS PLAN HAS INCREASED 


OUR VOLUME IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT” 


More bankers every day realize that when they 
provide their customers with our Protected Loan 
Plan, they not only have the finest Credit Life 
Insurance, as created by our Society—but our 
continuing promotion service helps build more 


business in every department. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send us a copy of your BUSINESS BUILDER, plus com- 
plete information about your Protected Loan Plan. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


By 


fe 
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Send For Our Tried And Tested 
Business Builder Plan 


Send today for the current copy of our BUSINESS BUILDER. 
It's. filled with promotion ideas to help build more volume 
in every department. It is provided monthly to our cus- 
tomer banks. A copy is yours, without obligation. 


Bankers Security 


wee Life Insurance Society 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. MORRIS GEORGE OLMSTED FRANK J. SCOTT 
Chairman of the Board President ice Chairman of 
HARRY O’BRIEN the Board 
Vice President and HAROLD R. SWEET 


Treasurer Vice President Vice President 


BANKING 
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‘PACKAGE’ 


FOR 


You! 


You'll want to see the friendly American man during your bankers’ 
convention. He has a “package deal’’ for all your banking needs 
that you just can’t beat. 


The American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago is 
large enough to give you every service you require—small enough 
to work with you on a cordial personal basis. We bring right into 
your back yard every banking service you or your customers 
might require. 


Let’s talk about it at your convention. 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON « CHICAGO 90 + FRanklin 2-9200 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Improves customer 
relations and reduces handling 
costs in the instalment loan department 


ADVANTAGES OF CREDIT CHECK PLAN 
Continuous Record a the vities of cach 


for the customer:. 


Approval Of Application establishes line of 
credit, which is available as long as payments 
are made as agreed. Each payment restores 
the amount of available credit. 
Draw Checks Anytime, Anywhere, once loan 
is established, whether bank is open or not. 
Monthly Statement shows the amount agreed 
___ upon to be paid monthly and arrives shortly 
before the payment is due. 


for the bank: 


Reduced Cost of Operations on 
loans. 
One Interview, one investigation and one 


The Credit Check Tray-Safe Affords Certified Protection 
At Point-Of-Use ...Point-of-use record protection is provided 
24 hours a day...for ledger cards, history cards, checks, pay- 
ment slips and all related records. This unit bears the Safe- 
Cabinet Laboratory and Safe Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion 1-hour labels certifying one hour protection in a raging 
fire — even up to 1700°F. 


borrower. 
No Disbursement Problem — customer iawn 


SEND TODAY! 
Simply write Remington Rand, 

“3, Room 1547, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. Ask for X1642 — 
Credit Check Plan. 


BANKING 


5 
Cc which simp. an item on tne 
account. 
6 Everything In One Place In The File — the 
2 ledger card, application, collection record 
and unposted transactions. 
3 7 Minimized Collections — monthly statement. 
bo a to each borrower arriving shortly before the 
Automatic Trial Balances of both loan bal- 
and past due amount are a by-product 
os _ of the posting of the account. Every posting — 
eo on every ledger card is part of a proved trial | 
One Application — no renewal applications. | 10 Microfilm Controlofmedia. 
Completein Flow. | 
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Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Association and of Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. Here 
they are, as presented to Lancaster 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking: 

(1) The management should try 
to select, train, and hold people who 
have capacity to do various jobs in 
the bank. 

(2) Once these people are in the 
bank, never stop watching and ap- 
praising their aptitudes and achieve- 
ments; never fail to give praise when 
a job is well done. 

(3) Each worker should be given 
responsibility up to his capacity. 
But, unless ready, he should not be 
overloaded with responsibility. 

(4) The management should never 
cease to create incentives, encourage 
initiative, promote self-development 
of each worker. 

(5) The management should con- 
tinually review and determine the 
qualifications of the individuals so 
that they are placed in positions 
where they can make maximum con- 
tributions. 

(6) The management should ad- 
just compensation on the basis of 
careful and continuous evaluation of 
services. There is no fairer test 
than merit itself. 

(7) It is necessary, as often as 
possible, to review the needs and 
changes in personnel and its tasks. 
There should never be any hesita- 
tion to make changes if they are 
in the interest of the bank and the 
workers themselves. 

(8) The management should 
strive to prevent the occurrence of 
anything that leads to misunder- 
standing, confusion, or distrust. If 
such a condition does occur, the man- 
agement should take immediate 
steps to correct it. 

(9) A bank should have a con- 
scious policy to develop mature, pos- 
itive, enthusiastic leadership among 
its men and women. 


**Learnshops”’ 


Bankers Association 
gave the name “learnshops” to 
panel discussions at its second an- 
nual bank women’s conference held 
at East Lansing. 

Nearly 200 women attended dis- 
cussions on bookkeeping, proof and 
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OPEN THE DOOR 


T0 


MORE BUSINESS 


Use Field Warehousing For 
Loans Against Inventory 


When open lines of credit are not 
sufficient for cash requirements Field 
Warehousing Receipts against in- 
ventory provide the practical means 
of meeting your customers’ needs. 


New York Terminal’s pioneer expe- 
rience, complete facilities and ware- 
houseman’s know-how combine to 
eliminate all problems of inventory 
control. When you specify New York 
Terminal you know that you will 
receive monthly stock and value 
reports on schedule, backed by a 
record of unquestioned bailment. 
Call or write today and let us show 
you how our complete Field Ware- 
house service relieves your bank of 
expensive time consuming detail. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 So. William Street, New York 4,N.Y. 


WAREHOUSE OF 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE @ 


OPERATING OFFICES 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN 


Covcaco Penaptumua Arcanta 


ol IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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transit; tellers’ work; secretarial 
and stenographic duties. There were 
also panels on employee and cus- 
tomer relations and operations. 
Chairman of MBA’s Bank Women 
Committee is Corinne Poole, assist- 
ant cashier, First National Bank, 
Holland. She and the association’s 
president, Russell B. McAfee, presi- 
dent, The Commercial Savings Bank, 
Adrian, took part in the conference. 


Faster ‘‘Stops”’ 
HE FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY of Racine, Wisc., 
is using a rapid method of supply- 
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As a bank for bankers, City National has the facilities 
and diversified experience to handle your commercial 
requirements efficiently, quickly, completely. Our exten- 
sive services are at your immediate disposal. 


ing tellers and bookkeepers with 
stop payment notices. 

A notice is typed on a master unit 
of a duplicating process. The master 
is then placed on a duplicator, and 
copies are made in less than a min- 
ute. 

J. N. Pederson, assistant cashier, 
points out that the system speeds 
notification of “‘stops” to the tellers 
and bookkeepers, cuts operating 
costs because only one typing is 
necessary, makes all copies legible. 

In the case of a telephoned ‘“‘stop,” 
one duplicate is sent to the custo- 
mer for signature. 


| 


City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


NEW...C 


FOR PROCESSING ON TABULATING EQUIPMENT 
Coupon Clipping Procedures. 
Collection and Mortgage Billing. 
Addressing of Report Mailings and 

Direct Mail Advertising. 


Full size envelope in open side style for easy 
insertion 


CONTINU 


_MATIC 


LOPES 


@ Perforated wings for automatic stripping from 
carrier sheet 


@ Availabie in both First and Third Class Mail styles 


S Carried in stock in several sizes 


CLIP COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Chain-O-Matic DIVISION | 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
150 Vanderbilt Ave., West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Please send samples and prices of 
new CHAIN-O-MATIC continuous envelopes to: 


Nome 


Title 


Type of Tab. Equipment Model 


Copy of a stop payment order notice 

duplicated on the machine is checked 

by Janet S. Ollman of the First Na- 

tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Racine, Wisc. 


Three Join FPRA 
School Faculty 


HREE experts have been added to 

the faculty of the School of Fi- 
nancial Public Relations which holds 
its 9th session on the Chicago cam- 
pus of Northwestern University, 
July 16-28. 

Victor Cullin, vice-president, Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, will head the evening seminar 
program. He is a past president of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, sponsor of the school. C. 
Arthur Hemminger, vice-president, 
First National Bank, St. Louis, will 
teach freshman and senior classes 
in publicity. Henry O. Whiteside, 
vice-president and director of re- 
search, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago, will teach market research. 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, is spon- 

soring “Showcase of Sports,” TV fea- 

ture of Yankee home games. Red Barber 

rehearses against a background of an 
enlarged BTC check 
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What’s going on in St. Louis? 


A dynamic new spirit is at work here 
in the Nation's hub 


cis 


TO PROTECT THE HEALTH of a rapidly increasing population, huge new sewers will be constructed 
in St. Louis and St. Louis County under the direction of the Metropolitan St. Louis Sewer District. 


There’s more reason than ever to do 
business in centrally located, economically 
solid Greater St. Louis! 


The nation’s hub is alive with intense 
activity—new highways, new industry, 
new master traffic plan, new buildings— 
expansion and improvement everywhere, 
paced by $150 million of civic improve- 
ment bond issues. 


Boatmen’s, the Oldest Bank West of the 
Mississippi, is right in the thick of it, 
supplying wide-awake modern service and 
economic know-how and more than 108 
years of banking experience to St. Louis 
business, industry and individuals. 
Whatever your correspondent needs and 
problems in the busy, progress-minded 
St. Louis area, we invite you to consult 
Boatmen’s. 


~Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


BROADWAY & OLIVE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT tNSURANCE CORPORATION 


Oldest Bank West of 


the Mississippi 
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“We unscrambled 


Mr. Jnsmyth 
with Sort-O-Namic”’ 


“It was all so simple once we installed the Todd Sort-O- 
Namic plan. Mr. JHSMYTH turned out to be Mr. J. H. 
Smyth—a very pleasant and profitable customer in spite of 
his illegible signature.” 


Actually, the time saved in deciphering 

-Names is only one of the many advan- 
tages of the Todd Sort-O-Namic plan. 
Bankers all over the country report 85 % 
fewer errors in mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 
files, a 50% saving in time and a big 
increase in customer good will and new 
checking account business. 


For complete details, mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B, 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 
Bank 


Address. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


change in the policy of credit restric 
tion was taking place. What was 
done was merely to smooth out the 
day-to-day bumps. 

That the OMC has a watchful eye 
may have a moderately stabilizing in- 
fluence, but it is clear that its policies 
are not based at all on changes in thc : 
prices for Government securities J 
Except during Treasury refinancin, ¥ 
operations, and then only temporar | 


ily, monetary policies and portfolic 
changes are apparently to be geare «i fi 
to the inflationary implications c. te 
the continued demand for credit. 


Lower Prices? i 


As the groups of investors, who 
have been almost the only buyers of 
the longer-term Government bonds 
so far this year, seem now to be de- 
veloping an interest in mortgages 
and the better-yielding corporate 
bond issues, it is difficult to see how 
prices can improve. 

Still lower prices are a logical 
expectation. 

Where is any buying power to 
come from if loans continue to in- 
crease, unless the Reserve author- 
ities make additional reserves avail- 
able to the banks? There is some 
wishful thinking that that might 
happen. But it seems much more 
likely that the authorities will - 
tinue to insist that needed rese 
be obtained only through the dis- 
count windows at the Reserve banks. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 164) 


“IT ask you to witness a rare scene— 
everyone is on a work break” 


BANKING May 
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SPEED AND SERVICE 
IN COLLECTING CHECKS AND DRAFTS 


You Benefit By: 


rvice 


V Specialized Clearing and Transit Se 
Round-the-clock Check Collection Processing 


‘al Saturday Operation 
Semplified Cash Letter Preparation 


Accelerated Availability Schedule 


¥ Early Return of Unpaid Items 
J Reduced Credit Risks 


Branch Offices 


J Direct Routing Service to 
Cash Collection Service 


J Domestic and Foreign Non- 


J Maximum Use of Air Transportation 


TRUST 


94 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKING 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO . 
Since 1854 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1956 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


i Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 214,563,515.43 Deposits $1,369,838,335.45 
{ U. S. Government Obligations 381,464,894.19 Acceptances Outstanding 3,007,616.20 
i State, County, and Municipal Bonds 74,653,879.44 Reserve for Unearned Discount 12,101,342.41 
Other Bonds and Securities 25,861,018.50 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 11,322,456.77 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 Other Liabiliti 
her 
Loans and Discounts 771,452,766.51 3,909,821.69 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,378,736.29 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances _2,871,894.75 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 
Other Assets 15,164,063.59 Undivided Profits 21,631,197.18 101,631,197.18 
Total Resources $1,501,810,769.70 Total Liabilities $1,501,810,769.70 


United States Government and other securities carried at $174,269,696.51 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We Gers ¥ Quick Conversion of Items to Cash 


AMERICAN | 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162) 

The loan totals will continue to 
tell the story of the market. If they 
rise, the market will continue to feel 
the pressure. The next Treasury 
financing is too far away to be a fac- 
tor. In any case, of the $14-billion to 
be refunded in August, September, 
and October, only about $6-billion is 
held outside of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 


Treasury Flush with Funds 


Corporation income taxes brought 
ever $8.1-billion to the Treasury in 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
APRIL 10, 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


March. Deposits exceeded withdraw- 
als by $6.2-billion. The balance in the 
general fund at the end of the month 
was over $7-billion. 

The U. S. debt—subject to the lim- 
itation of $281-billion—dropped tc 
slightly less than $276-billion, down 
$3,764,000,000 during the month. 

For the first nine months of the 
fiscal year there was a small excess 
of deposits over withdrawals. 

With the heavy June tax payments 
more than likely to offset deficits in 
April and May, it begins to look as 
though the cash budget may show a 


1956 


$ 87,762,523.26 
55,713,562.15 
14,118,919.13 
1,243,604.20 
420,000.00 
112,478,724.80 
587,781.85 
3,823,111.00 
1.00 

35,332.34 
45,738.23 
1,310,429.98 
___61,807.12 
$277,601,535.06 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. 


ACCEPTANCES EXECUTED BY THIS BANK 


DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL 
BANK 


UD. S. Government and other securities carried at $40,940,035.47 in the above statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$ 7,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 
1,850,301.30 $ 15,850,301.30 
2,358,677.79 
315,890.42 
942,361.48 
45,738.23 
1,310,429.98 
1,190,399.22 


$176,235.636.41 
56,261,302.41 
4,830,271.63 


18,260,526.19  255,587,736.64 


$277,601,535.06 


ATIONAL 


surplus of between $1-billion and 
$2-billion, as compared with previ- 
ous estimates of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Further reduction of the outstand- 
ing debt should be possible befor: 
the fiscal year ends. But the debt 
limitation of $281-billion expires 
June 30, so the Treasury will have to 
go to Congress and get a further ex- 
tension to protect itself against the 
certain large deficit in the July-De- 
cember period. 


Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


HOLLYWooD STATE BANK has been 
merged into California Bank, Los 
Angeles. Resources of California 
Bank were increased by more than 
$40,000,000, ‘bringing the total to 
over $800,000,000. The merger in- 
creases to 51 the number of the 
bank’s offices. WADE E. BENNETT, 
president of Hollywood State Bank, 
was named a vice-president of Cali- 
fornia Bank and given administra- 
tive supervision of the Hollywood 
area. Also named vice-presidents of 
California Bank were these Holly- 
wood State Bank officers: HOWARD 
L. PLUMER, senior vice-president; L. 
L. BILLINGS, vice-president and 
cashier; and S. S. RUBINO and PAUL 
H. Toy, vice-presidents. 


HARTFORD (Conn.) NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY has 
doubled the drive-in facilities of its 
downtown office. In one year, more 
than 100,000 transactions were han- 
dled at the first window. 


Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles has observed 
its 85th birthday. When the bank 
was founded in 1871, Los Angeles 
had a population of 6,000. 


Stockholders of First Railroad and 
Banking Company of Georgia, 
Augusta, have authorized the is- 
suance of 325,000 shares of stock 
to provide funds for the organiza- 
tion of a new wholly owned fire and 
casualty insurance company with 
$1,000,000 capital and surplus. 


The Houston (Texas) NATIONAL 
BANK will considerably enlarge its 
quarters through an extensive re- 
modeling program. 
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NEW BOOKS 


American Bank Management 


‘ HEN Homer J. Livingston was 
W president of the American 
Bankers Association (1954- 
55) he asked each national and 
state banking authority several 
questions on bank management. The 
purpose was to get these experts’ 
evaluations of the soundness and 
capacity with which the banking 
business is administered in this 
country. 

Replies came from 41 state super- 
visory agencies and all the national 
agencies. From their answers Mr. 
Livingston, president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, has sum- 
marized in a new book, Manage- 
ment Policies in American Banks,* 
the examiners’ views—opinions that 
reflect their “long and comprehen- 
sive experience” in seeing the bank- 
ing business “close up.” The result 
is a realistic volume on bank oper- 
ations and policies. 

Mr. Livingston’s questionnaire 
sought opinions under several gen- 
eral headings: loan portfolio; bond 
portfolio; capital, surplus, reserves 
and earnings; accounting and audit- 
ing; officers and employees; and di- 
rectors. Several questions under 
each served to pinpoint the exam- 
iners’ views. 

The weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of American bank man- 
agement are brought out in this 


* MANAGEMENT POLICIES IN AMER- 
ICAN BANKS. By Homer J. Living- 


ston. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
146 pp. $3. 


Mr. Livingston 


May 1956 


study; the examiners didn’t hesitate 


to criticize—and therein is one of | 


the chief constructive contributions 
of Mr. Livingston’s little volume. 
Bankers now have a chance to see 
themselves through the eyes of 


IN THE CITY OF LAKES 


HIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


friendly, impartial and very expert | 


critics. 


Loan Portfolio 


Concerning the bank loan port- 
folio, “it was their collective opin- 
ion” (to quote from Mr. Livingston’s 
summary) “that the absence of a 


closely administered loan repayment | 
plan was the most frequent cause of | 


losses on loans. Failure to outline 
and to agree upon a definite loan re- 
payment plan at the time the loan 
is made is a serious error. To neg- 
lect to see that a repayment plan is 
followed is to invite losses. A loan 
is only proved good when it is paid.” 


The Bankers’ Bank 
of the Upper Midwest... 
for nearly a Century 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Another weakness in lending was | 


the tendency to emphasize the bor- 
rower’s collateral as security for 
repayment instead of stressing his 
ability to repay out of earnings. 
Also noted frequently were such 
weaknesses as “inefficient collection 
procedures, risk renewals or pyra- 
miding of doubtful loans, and sub- 
ordinating sound loan standards to 
increased interest income... .” 

Half of the replies indicated that 
credit files of banks were “not com- 
plete and up to date.’ Deficiencies 
reported included “an absence of 
interim financial information about 
borrowers and the loaning officer’s 
own appraisal of the current status 
of the account’’; also “the tendencv 
of lending officers to keep pertinent 
credit information ‘in their heads,’ 
particularly historical information 
that belonged in the files... .” 


Bond Portfolio 


The answers disclosed, Mr. Liv- 
ingston reports, “that bank bond 
portfolios generally are well man- 


aged.” In some banks, which do not | 


have specially trained investment 


staffs, “the responsibility of manag- | 


ing the bond portfolio is not spe- 
cifically assigned.”’ (Sixty percent of 
the examiners noted this.) Mr. Liv- 
ingston suggests that with the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 167) 


OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance — provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
C COMPANY 


Federal Square Building » Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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" 
the Smith-Corona OO with exclusive 


“RESPONSE-O-MATIC” action 


Finest office typewriter in our 50 year history. 


It offers effortless speed, smooth responsive action and a featherlight 
touch... plus the exclusive wide-range eighty-eight character 

keyboard. Also, many other Smith-Corona exclusives, including Instant-Set 
Margins and the amazing Page Gage. Phone today for 

an eye-opening ten minute demonstration. 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Branch Offices or Full Line Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165) 


bond portfolio accounting for about 
35°, of banks’ total assets and 
about 25% of their income, “the 
comments, recommendations and 
criticism of the supervisory author- 
ities” should be carefully reviewed. 

As for capital, surplus and re- 
serves, earnings in most cases were 
regarded as sufficient to build 
“strong capital accounts.” Also, 
progress is being made in strength- 
ening these accounts. The obstacles 
to strengthening them are “the rela- 
tively low yields on loans and in- 
vestments, high tax rates, and the 
lack of a clearly defined capital ex- 
pansion program.” 


Accounting and Auditing 


Seven out of 10 of the replies said 
that although bank accounting sys- 
tems were satisfactory, “auditing 
controls in many banks could be 
improved.” Proper safeguards 
against irregularities should be pro- 
vided. Reports to senior officers and 
directors are comprehensive, “though 
a number of bank examiners felt 
that management could be kept bet- 
ter informed.” Mr. Livingston com- 
ments: “The absence of proper 
auditing programs subjects a bank 
to greater risk of loss than would be 
necessary if adequate internal con- 
trol arrangements were in force. Re- 
sponsibility for this function rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
directors and the executive officers 
of the bank.” 


Management Succession 
Is Biggest Problem 


The supervisory agencies agreed 
almost unanimously that “the big- 
gest problem and most glaring weak- 
ness of bank management, today is 
that of successor management. In 
some cases the failure to develop re- 
sponsibility in the supporting offi- 
cers is deliberate, while in other 
instances this failure is caused by 
an inability or unwillingness to at- 
tempt to solve this difficult prob- 
lem.” 

A majority of the replies re- 
ported “a failure of banks to train 
employees for their jobs.” Only if 
management is willing to train 
young people “by delegating author- 
ity to them,” observes Mr. Living- 
ston, “will the problem of successor 
management, the primary and most 
perplexing one facing bankers to- 
day, be solved.” 


May 1956 


The Bank Director's Job 


As for the responsibilities of bank 
directors, Mr. Livingston thus sum- 
marizes the examiners’ views: 

“First, about half of the agencies 
replying were of the opinion that 
directors do not take a satisfactory 
interest in the affairs of the bank. 

“Second, this lack of interest is 
often the result of a failure on the 
part of management to generate di- 
rector interest in the activities of 
the bank. 

“Third, most bank directors are 
exceptionally capable businessmen 
whose managerial abilities and tal- 


ents can be an invaluable asset to 
their bank. Whether these abilities 
are tapped and utilized in coordi- 
nated management planning depends 
upon the leadership within the 
bank.” 

In a final chapter on “A Bank’s 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Program”—a subject not included 
in the survey—Mr. Livingston says 
that banks need constantly to im- 
prove their knowledge of the tech- 
niques and procedures of these two 
aids. Great progress has been made 
here; but there is “much to accom- 
plish” in the area of senior man- 


TIME to pioneer such modern-day 
essentials as 24-hour Transit and Air 
Mail Field Pick-up. TIME to provide 
every banking service required by 
bankers. TIME to give personal atten- 
tion to your tough problems. 


Your bank should join the more 
than 1500 others who are correspond- 


ents of “18-1”. 


(ommerce Jrust Ompany’ 
Capital Funds Exceed 33 Million Dollars 
KANSAS CITY'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


: EMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
Established 1865 {NgURance CORPORATION 


Tris, 
yee Wh ke 
| 


"| do laborless filing, in 
half the time-with my new 
Credit and Correspondence 


Z CORRES-FILE 


CORRES-FILE increases efficiency — saves 
time (50%) and money—improves employee 
morale, by taking the file clerk out of the 


laboring class! 


Sques TIME, LABOR and 
up to 40% in SPACE! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. 


| ance, and real estate. 


AND 
ALUMINUM 


Special! 


Style No. B-186, 
Size 12” x 18” 
Horizontal or 

Vertical 


f.0.b. factory 


Includes formal 
institutional name 
and insurance 
wording, if desired 


@ Standard size— $7.75 
Bronze or Aluminum 


PLATES 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Over 40 years of service to financial 
institutions provides the “know-how” to 
supply the very best in this exacting 
field—at prices that must fit your budg- 
et. Write for free illustrated folder. 


BANTHRICO INTERNATIONAL 
17 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


dime and quarter 
<< savers, book-type. 
printed in in various colors 


SAMPLES and PRICES ON REQUEST 


THAT 1S OUR BUSINESS 
LET US HELP YOU 


Get more out of... 


BANKING 


... at home! 


| By Donald I. Rogers. 


agement’s duties in this field. The 
officer responsible must give the 
senior officers ‘information, ideas, 
and assistance that will help them 
to discharge their particular respon- 
sibilities for the success of adver- 
tising and public relations.”’ 

This is but a sampling of the opin- 
ions and conclusions in a book 
which, to quote from the foreword 
by Edward E. Brown, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chi- 


| cago, has the objective of “seeking 


to bring the highest degree of com- 
petence to the management of Amer- 


| ican banks.” 


Other Books 


BUSINESS LAW. By Louis O. Bergh 
and Thomas Conyngton. The Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York. 
1005 pp. $7. The fifth edition of a 


| standard textbook for college stu- 
| dents of business. 
| scope, the new edition incorporates 
six new chapters, covering the law 
| of wills, legacies and intestacies, es- 


Enlarged in 


tate administration, trusts, insur- 
Supporting 
factual material includes summaries 


| of state law listing differences on 
| important rules of law, and many 


digests of actual cases. The text 


| discussions are illustrated with some 
| 50 legal forms. 


SAVE IT, INVEST IT, AND RETIRE. 
Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 224 pp. $2.95. The 


| author of “Teach Your Wife to Be 
| a Widow” here writes 
| about life insurance, home owner- 
| ship, stocks, mutual funds, invest- 
| ment plans, investments after 
| retiring, savings from income, Social 
| Security. He is financial editor of 


“popularly” 


the New York Herald Tribune. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1955. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 
644 pp. Paper $6; cloth $7.50. This 
is the seventh issue of the book pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. 


Correction 
The April notice of COMMON 
SENSE IN LETTER WRITING, by 
William H. Butterfield (81 pp., 
$2.25), omitted the publisher’s 
name: The Interstate, Danville, 
Til. 
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NEW 77U/0-/ee 
by DR/-STAT 


makes photocopy processing automatic! 


now photocopying is EASIER 
BETTER 

FASTER 

LOWER COST 


Auto-Feed is the only real advance in photocopying since the Peerless 
“Bright-Light” system took the photocopyer out of the closet and put it 
on the office desk. 

With Auto-Feed, automatic fingers take the photocopy papers from 
your hands and feed them through the processor at precisely the correct 
speed. You cannot make an error. Positive and negative sheets are 
mechanically locked together to assure perfect registration. 


Exposure settings are much less critical because development is guar- 
anteed along the entire length of the sheet. And you get many more copies 
in less time because you can expose one set of prints while the Dri-Stat 
is automatically processing another. 


Like all Peerless Dri-Stat machines, the new Auto-Feed Dri-Stat 
copies more things better: letters, financial statements, credit reports, 
loan account ledger cards and ledgers for customer use, deposit 
slips, identification cards, personal records for investigation, etc. 


The new Auto-Feed is available in a combination printer and 
processor, or aS a processor alone. Your Peerless distributor will be 
pleased ‘to demonstrate the Auto-Feed or the Standard Dri-Stat right in 


your: own office...and in your normal office light. 
Ack us to prove it! 
PEERLESS PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 


Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 
I would like to see the Dri-Stat Auto-Feed operate in my 


DRI. “STAT own office under my normal office lights. Please have your 
nearest distributor call me for an appointment. 


Company 


Street. 
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Does the work of 
thousands of contacts 


because 


You wish to reach 
and at minimum cost 


R. L. 


OLK & CO. 


ublishers. 


Nashville 3, 


Tennessee 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Abbett Coin Counter Company 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company... . 

American Charts Company .. 

American Express Company 

American National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago 

American Security & Trust Company 

American Sign and Indicator Corporation. . 

American Surety Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company. . 

American Trust Company, San Francisco... 

Aro Equipment Corporation, The 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, The. 

Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Credito del Peru.... 

Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America 

Bankers Box Company 

Bankers Security Life Insurance Society... 

Bankers Trust Company .... 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Neva Scotia, The 

Bank Products Company 

Banthrico International 

Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, The 161 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company... . 

Brown Company, L. L. 

Burroughs Corporation ... 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, The . 

Celotex Corporation, The 

Central National Insurance Companies 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

CheckMaster, Inc. 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

Chubb & Son .... 

City National Bank “and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Commerce Clearing House, 

Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City... 

Continental Bank & Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago .. 

Credit Life Insurance Company, The 

Cummins-Chicago Corporation 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 
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Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. . 
Diebold, Incorporated 
Downey Company, The C. i 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. . 
Exline, Inc., William ......136, 145, 154, 168 


Federal Life and Casualty Company. 

Fenco Corporation 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Atlanta, The 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

First National City Bank of New York, The. 26, 27 

Ford Motor Company (Tractor & Implement 
Division) .. 

Foremost Insurance Company 

Fort Worth National Bank, The 


. Cover 


General Precision Laboratory, Inc. 
Guest Pac Corporation .... 
Gulf Oil Corporation ... 


Hammermill Paper Company ......... Cover Ill 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company 
Hartford Livestock Insurance Company 

Heinz Systems, Inc. ... 

Home Insurance Company, The 


Insurance Company of North America Com- 


LaMonte & Son, George 
LeFebure Corporation 
Lloyd-Thomas Company, The 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit... . 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. . 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company. . 
Mobile-Home Agency, Inc. 

Mosler Safe Company, The 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
Company 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Broadcasting Company (Film Di- 
vision) 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company... 


Official Films, Inc. ... 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company. .,,. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Patented Plastics, Inc. 
Peerless Photo Products, 


pany 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittston Company, The 
Polk & Co., R. L. 


Quality Products Company, Ine. 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rambusch Decorating Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 

Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation) 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Ine 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 101 
Shell Chemical Corporation 129 
Smith-Corona Inc, 

Southern Natural Gas Company 


Todd Company, Inc., The 

Union Oil Company of California 

Union Pacific Railroad .. 

United Air Lines .... 

United States Fidelity & * Guaranty Company. 
United States Steel Homes, Inc. 

Valley National Bank 


Wassell Organization, Ine. 
Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc...... 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


creases is a figure commonly mentioned, and this would 
have an inflationary effect throughout the economy. 

Steel officials no longer see any signs of a letdown 
during the last half of the year. This means they ex- 
pect a new record in 1956. The present rate on an 
annual basis exceeds 126,000,000 tons. 

Industrial prices generally are already showing a 
buoyancy that has thoughtful people concerned, but 
there is a growing scarcity of thoughtful people. 

The lost art of worrying is nowhere more evident 
than in discussions of the stock market. 


One well-known observer of business from the Wash- 
ington tower says that when the market passes a rea- 
sonable relationship to current earnings, dividends and 
interest rates, it is on dangerous ground. The yield on 
stocks is now within 1% or less of the yield on giltedge 
bonds and generally less than the yield on sound mort- 
gages. 

Wholesale prices of everything with a high labor con- 
tent have been rising. In their estimates on new plants 
and equipment, industries are allowing for higher prices 
of almost all capital goods. These high-labor-content 
items in the wholesale price index have been rising 
from 4% to 5% yearly and the effect of this should 
be watched. 

There has been a considerable and steady price in- 
crease taking place in the over-all wholesale indexes 
since last June. It is still chiefly at the factory and 
wholesale level but is bound to appear on the retail- 
ers’ shelves. What will be the consumer’s reaction? 


Paleface Lighthouse No Good 


This is about as good a place as any to mention a re- 
cent article in Human Events by Howard Buffett, a 
Nebraska business leader who served four terms in 
Congress. He says that Government expenditures five 
years ago, in the midst of the Korean war, were $44.6- 
billion and now, in this year of “peace,” they are about 
$20-billion more. He quotes Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, for- 
mer Presidential economic adviser, as saying in 1951: 

“The greatest thing we have to fear in the economy 
of the United States is a spreading fear as to the 
future of the dollar.” 

He also quotes Federal Reserve Chairman Martin, 
then (1947) head of the Export-Import Bank, as tell- 
ing the House Banking and Currency Committee: 

“In terms of lending [abroad] I am perfectly willing 
to say that I think we are in the danger zone now.” 

“Some years ago,” wrote Mr. Buffett, “two Indians 
watched the building of a lighthouse along the rock- 
bound Massachusetts coast. One foggy day after the 
lighthouse was finished the Indians came down to see 
it in operation. 

“Ugh,” said one, “paleface lighthouse no good. Light 
shines, bell rings, horn blows, but fog come just the 
same.” 

Mr. Buffett feels a similar comment can be made 
about those who have been warning against inflation. 
Exposition, warnings, and prophesy fulfilled by events 
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have not had any effect. Despite the horn blowing and 
bell ringing, inflation has come in just the same. 


Credit Barometer 


The credit situation has been the cause of concern 
and debate, particularly the high level of consumer 
credit. Retailers generally report that the quality of 
such credit is good, the repayments high and reposses- 
sions low. 

The very volume of the debt owed by consumers 
has been the subject of much speculation in official 
quarters and of soul searching by the financial frater- 
nity. Unless thorough studies are made, there is little 
point in proclaiming the debt ‘‘too high” or too infla- 
tionary. 

A proper perspective can be achieved only if the 
debt is related to savings: their totals and rate of 
accumulation; to delinquencies and many other factors. 
Such a study will be undertaken shortly by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at the behest of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers on instructions from the 
White House. The findings will, no doubt, prove salu- 
tary for the economy as a whole and provide a guide 
for lenders and borrowers alike. 


Bank commercial credit expanded moderately at the 
beginning of the year but jumped rapidly as we moved 
into spring. Money is tight and banks have been bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve in order to meet de- 
mand. With the future calendar full of long-term cor- 
porate bond issues to finance capital expansion, the 
question inevitably arises whether the funds will be 
available. 

The question faced by the Reserve System was 
whether to ease money in one way or another to accom- 
modate the extraordinary demand or make it tighter 
as an anti-inflationary brake. The answer was given in 
raising rediscount rates. 

Inventories, except automobiles, are not too high, nor 
expanding too rapidly in relation to sales. There are 
some signs, as in steel, of stockpiling to get ahead of 
higher prices but this does not seem to be general. 


The West seems to be getting fat and tired and the 
Communists more boastful. A good part of the so- 
called free world seems more and more inclined to play 
it straight down the middle between the United States 
and Russia and collect from both. 

Public opinion may be scared by an outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Israel and the Arabs beyond the skir- 
mishes which have occurred so far: There is also the 
explosive situation on Cyprus where Greeks and Turks 
clamor for independence and annexation to their home- 
lands as well as the end of the British protectorate 
rule. 

North Africa, also, is still in a state of turmoil and 
could easily develop into a real trouble spot for the 
United States and Great Britain, threatening their bases 
in that part of the world. Even Ceylon is trying to push 
the British out of their bases on that island. 

No wonder half the foreign reporters in the world 
were sent to Monaco to cover Romance. Let’s hope 
there’s a Cervantes someplace to give the contemporary 
scene of War and Marriage just the right Quixotic 
touch. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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